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Strenuous,  Bitter  Presidential  Campaign 
Foreseen  By  Press  Leaders 

Party  Lines  Melt,  Issues  Confused,  Washington  Corps  Confident  It  Will 
Keep  Story  Straight — Little  Business  Slack  Expected 


PKHSIDENTIAL  campaigns  come 
and  go  every  tour  years,  but  as  the 
growing  din  of  1930  national  election 
politics  grows  bitter  and  vindictive, 
before  the  time  it  usually 
reaches  its  crescendo,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  writers  are  realizing  that 
j41nni  it  ever  before  has  the  press  been 
giien  such  a  test  to  prove  its  impar¬ 
tiality.  Never  before,  they  believe,  has 
the  press  had  such  a  grave  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  digesting  the  vociferous  animosi¬ 
ties  of  parties  and  candidates,  subtle 
lies,  propaganda  and  brazen  vote-get¬ 
ting  machination,  to  find  the  dispassion¬ 
ate  facts  and  issues  that  voters  will 
need  to  guide  their  choices  at  the  polls 
next  November. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  box  office 
angle,  they  generally  see  unprecedented 
public  interest  in  the  campaign,  with  the 
likelihood  that  steadily  increasing  cir¬ 
culations  will  push  forward  appreciably. 
They  also  hear  that  advertisers  are 
well  aware  of  the  public  interest  and 
are  planning  to  use  more  space  because  ' 
of  anticipated  circulation  increases. 

In  view  of  these  facts  campaign  cov¬ 
erage  plans  are  generally  considerably 
more  extensive,  and  as  the  drive  reaches 
its  high  points,  especially  the  party  con¬ 
ventions  in  June,  it  is  likely  that  the 
press  will  outdo  itself  in  placing  the 
full,  complete  coverage  before  the  read¬ 
ers. 

The  campaign  is  different  in  that  it 
got  an  early  start  and  has  ever  since 
been  gaining  in  tempo.  The  President’s 
recent  address  before  Congress,  A1 
Smith’s  speech,  the  actions  of  Governors 
Talmadge  of  Georgia  and  Landon  of 
Kansas  and  other  jiotential  candidates, 
the  strategy  of  the  American  Liberty- 
League,  the  dissention  in  both  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  parties,  Supreme 
Court  decisiotis  invalidating  vital  New 
Deal  legislation,  and  the  probability 
that  the  Constitution  may  arise  as  a 
campaign  issue — all  have  served  to 
hei^ten  interest  in  forthcoming  events. 
It  is  evident  that  the  average  citizen 
f«ls  passionately  for  or  against  the 
New  Deal.  It  is  unusual  that  this  feel¬ 
ing  should  prevail  live  months  before 
the  regular  jiolitical  conventions  and 
ten  months  liefore  the  election. 

Many  newspapermen  believe  that  the 
campaign  will  be  often  dirty,  low-swing¬ 
ing  and  free-for-all,  and  that  jierson- 
alities  rather  than  issues  will  be  the 
chief  point  of  discussion.  Washington 
bureau  chiefs,  who  are  closer  to  the 
situation,  are  prepared  to  report  such 
a  campaign,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
after  the  election,  they  are  going  into 
the  reportorial  job  with  their  eyes  wide 
"Pen,  questioning  and  alert. 

Probably  the  most  important  phase, 
to  newspajicrs.  of  the  coming  political 
encounter  will  be  the  question  of  re¬ 
porting  speeches  broadcast  over  local 
Rations.  Already  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  .Association  has  laid  plans  for 
discussion  of  the  problem  at  its  Feb.  18 
*nd  19  meeting  in  Chicago. 

“From  contacts  with  many  of  our 
niOTbers,”  Secretary  John  L.  Meyer 
**id,  “I  have  the  distinct  impression 
that  they  increasingly  test  all  speeches 
00  the  basis  of  what  is  news.  If  a 
speech  has  already  been  broadcast  it 


can  hardly  be  handled  as  fresh  news. 
W'hen  a  speech  has  lieen  radioed  on 
paid  time,  which  makes  it  advertising, 
how  can  a  newspaper  editor  lie  expected 
to  consider  it  as  news  at  all?’’ 

"I  liave  not  been  informed,”  said 
l-'raiik  K.  Phillips,  manager  of  the  New 
l•!ngland  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
"that  any  individual  papers  have  de¬ 
cided  on  any  action  deviating  from  the 
practice  of  handling  news  for  its  news 


sion,  his  plans  for  a  campaign  sweep 
around  the  country  will  await  his  formal 
nomination  at  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion. 

It  is  generally  exfiected  he  will  go 
direct  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver  his 
speecli  of  acceptance  and  to  outline  his 
canqiaign  on  a  broad  general  basis. 
After  his  return  to  the  Capital  he  will 
plan  his  itinerarv,  but  it  is  not  expected 
to  get  under  way  until  the  month  of 
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value  regardless  of  its  source  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  process  of  liecoming 
available.” 

A  resolution  of  the  California  News- 
paiier  Publishers  Association  concluded 
that  the  member  jvapers  would  "be  open 
on  equal  terms  to  all  political  parties 
for  the  discussion  of  public  '"’ostions 
to  the  end  that  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  information  and  discussion  be 
maintained  and  protected.” 

The  national  angle  of  radio  politick¬ 
ing  has  already  taken  shape.  Both 
major  chains  have  been  extremely  lib¬ 
eral  in  the  award  of  time  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  drawing  fire  from  Chairman 
Fletcher  of  the  GOP  for  refusal  to 
carry  any  dramatized  political  pro¬ 
grams  until  after  the  conventions  this 
summer.  Fletcher  charged  fear  of  gov¬ 
ernment  licensing  power,  but  the  chains 
didn't  flinch.  WGN,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  accepted  a  satirical,  dramatized 
skit  of  “Liberty  at  the  Crossroads.”  To 
give  such  skits  any  wide  circulation 
will  require  funds  in  considerable 
amount,  because  many  stations  have 
indicated  their  willingness,  as  has  the 
Yankee  Network,  to  take  this  type  of 
program  on  a  strictly  advertising  basis 
only.  The  chains  will  open  their  wires 
for  much  of  both  national  conventions. 

Both  parties  are  getting  their  finances 
in  shape  for  more  spending  on  the  air. 
In  1932  the  two  parties  spent  nearly 
?700,000  in  time  and  line  charges  with 
CBS  and  NBC,  the  Democrats  using 
up  $332,000  and  the  Republicans  $360,- 
000.  'liieir  elaborate  radio  organiza¬ 
tions.  already  announced,  lead  tc  the 
belief  that  even  greater  expenditures 
will  lie  used  in  this  direction. 

The  Republicans  are  offering,  to  such 
stations  as  want  it,  a  weekly  “news 
service”  free,  announcing  that  “from 
time  to  time  a  portion  of  this  column 
will  give  the  Republican  viewpoint  of 
Washington  happenings.  However,  it 
will  contain  informative  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  members  of  all  parties 
and  persons  who  desire  sidelights  on 
what  is  happening.” 

Although  the  renomination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  is  a  foregone  conclu- 


September,  continuing  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  November  electicn. 

The  “Roosevelt  special”  will  carry  a 
score  or  more  of  newspapermen  who 
will  cover  the  campaign  “enroute  with 
the  President,”  sending  off  their  stories 
from  the  rolling  press  room  which  is  a 
part  of  the  candidate’s  train.  These  will 
he  the  representatives  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
the  pick  of  the  nation's  political 
writers. 

The  Republican  nominee  to  lie  chosen 
at  Cleveland  will  likewise  move  ahoiit 
the  country  by  special  train,  and  his 
activities  will  he  covered  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  T»-niocratic 
standard  bearer.  Plans  for  this  feature 
of  the  campaign  are  indefinite,  but  the 
program  will  parallel  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  most  particulars. 

Both  political  parties,  as  usual,  have 
turned  over  to  the  standing  committee 
of  press  gallery  correspondents,  ♦he 
function  of  distributing  working  press 
seats  for  the  party  conventions.  Chair¬ 
man  Thomas  Stokes  and  Secretary  Paul 
J.  NfcGahan.  a  sub-committee  to  work 
with  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
committees  on  convention  arrangements, 
already  _  have  visited  the  convention 
cities,  inspected  the  auditoriums  and 
tentatively  laid  out  the  press  sections. 
.Accommi^ations  for  about  700  news¬ 
papermen  arc  planned  in  each  city.  The 
Republicans  convene  Tune  3  at  Geve- 
land,  and  the  Democrats  meet  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa..  Tune  23. 

Publishers  who  desire  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  either,  or  both,  conventions 
will  be  required  to  take  their  chances 
with  newspapers  which  submit  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  gallery  standing  commit¬ 
tee  111  o  rbefore  a  deadline  yet  to  be 
set.  The  committee  will  send  notifica¬ 
tions  of  this  deadline  to  all  newspapers 
early  in  .April,  hut  actual  distribution 
of  convention  hall  seats  will  not  begin 
until  -April. 

Tlie  Washington  correspondents’ 
corps  of  several  hundred  newsmen  will 
be  whittled  down  to  a  skeleton  crew  as 
the  convention  dates  near.  Most  news¬ 


papers  arc  represented  here  by  ixilitical 
writers  of  recognized  skill,  since  the 
t  apital  is  naturally  regarded  as  the 
fountainhead  of  political  news  of  na¬ 
tional  significance.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
already  have  announced  plans  for 
>lK‘ciai  trains  to  convey  the  corres- 
IKindents  to  Cleveland  and  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Washington  correspondents  look 
forward  to  a  “newsy”  political  season, 
with  some  fundamental  departures  from 
the  campaign  grist  of  old.  They  be¬ 
lieve  novel  problems  are  likely  to  con¬ 
front  them  in  the  shape  of  unprece¬ 
dented  propaganda,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  warring  political  groups 
which  will  bear  watching,  and  with 
legal  and  economic  questions  coming 
to  the  forefront  and  shunting  to  the 
background  many  of  the  tariff,  tax  re¬ 
duction  and  other  hackneyed  issues. 

While  opinions  vary  as  to  the  amount 
of  additional  work  and  responsibilities 
to  be  shouldered  by  the  press  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  1936  campaign,  they  are  in  entire 
agreement  that  busy  days  are  ahead. 

.Albert  L.  Warner,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  Washington  bureau, 
expects  to  find  no  serious  attempt  to 
curb  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
added ;  "The  question  of  the  ‘freedom 
of  the  air,’  as  involved  in  radio  mon¬ 
opolies,  has  been  brought  early  into  the 
campaign.” 

liaymond  Clapper,  Scripps-lloward 
columnist,  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
will  jeopardize  their  principal  asset, 
good-will,  if  there  is  too  open  a  display 
of  party  opinioi,  and  editorializing  in 
the  news  columns.  Mr.  Clapper  told 
Editor  &  Publisher:  “If. the  readers 
lose  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  present  a  reasonably  accurate 
account  of  the  political  events,  they  will 
turn  to  the  radio  for  their  political  news 
and  thus  gain  first-hand  impression.” 

Following  are  resumes  of  comments 
made  this  week  on  the  general  subject 
of  press  reporting  during  the  campaign, 
by  some  of  the  prominent  Washington 
correspondents  and  bureau  heads,  whose 
observations  are  believed  to  represent  a 
fair  cross-section  of  thought  on  the 
matter : 

Byrox  Price,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Associated  Press :  “In¬ 
quiries  from  individual  newspapers  and 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  by  them  to 
political  news,  indicate  an  early  and 
vigorous  development  of  interest  in  the 
campaign.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
publishers  and  editors  on  both  sicks, 
consider  the  issues  exceptionally  im¬ 
portant. 

“The  great  bitterness  which  already 
has  characterized  some  political  utter¬ 
ances  brings  home  to  every  responsible 
reporter  the  need  for  extreme  care  in 
the  handling  of  political  news.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  year  in  which  news  writ¬ 
ers  can  take  much  for  granted. 

‘The  responsibility  of  making  a  fair 
news  presentation  of  all  divergent 
opinions  is  complicated  by  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  issues  themselves.  Special¬ 
ized  talents  undoubtedly  will  be  called 
upon  in  some  phases  of  campaign  cover¬ 
age,  but  the  one  essential  requirement 
is  that  impartial  news  writers  use  com- 
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raon  sense,  in  that  they  establish  their 
facts  carefully  and  refrain  from  using 
words  without  knowing  the  meaning  of 
them.” 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  bureau; 
“The  campaign  will  be  intense  from 
start  to  finish,  calling  for  every  resource 
that  newspapers  and  newspapermen 
have  at  their  command.  The  issues  are 
of  great  technical  complexity.  With 
plenty  of  whispering  campaigns  al¬ 
ready  under  way,  the  newspaper’s  job  of 
interpreting  speeches  and  situations  and 
seeing  through  the  word  pictures  of 
skillful  microphone  masters,  becomes 
more  essential  than  ever  before.  The 
press  in  this  campaign  is  at  a  crisis.” 

Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers :  "This  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  campaign  in  our  time  and  probably 
the  most  bitter.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  ballyhoo.  The  campaign 
merits  more  space  because  of  serious 
economic  and  political  questions  in¬ 
volved.  Readers  will  go  to  the  radio 
if  their  confidence  is  not  retained  in 
newspaper  presentation  of  political  situ¬ 
ations  that  is  not  reasonably  accurate.” 

Robert  S.  Au.f.n,  Unit^  Features 
writer:  “This  wall  possibly  be  the  bit¬ 
terest  campaign  in  American  history'. 
The  problem  of  coverage  is  staggering, 
with  newspapermen  under  the  gun  as 
never  before.  The  free  and  easy  days 
of  reporting  are  gone;  reader  squawks 
are  intensified  by  colored  or  inaccurate 
reporting  and  the  press  is  competing 
with  radio  more  than  ever  before  on 
spot  news.  Freedom  of  press  is  in¬ 
directly  affected  by  the  possible  rise  of  a 
fascist  political  group.  Newspapers 
will  be  put  to  one  of  the  severest  tests 
in  their  history  in  fair,  ethical  news 
reporting.” 

Bascom  Timmons,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle:  “There  is  more  propaganda  now 
than  ever  before,  but  it  is  easy  to  scent, 
for  propagandists  never  increase  in  in¬ 
telligence.  I  do  not  believe  the  cam¬ 
paign  involves  much  more  work  for 
newspapermen  nor  calls  for  more  news¬ 
paper  space.  This  is  the  39th  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign;  there  will  be  another 
one  in  four  years.” 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times: 
“It  will  be  a  bitter  campaign  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  wealthy  class  to 
feel  that  their  wealth  is  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  New  Deal  administration, 
and  bemuse  of  the  natural  reaction  of 
lifelong  Republicans  to  feel  there  is 
something  sacrilegious  about  a  Demo¬ 
crat  in  the  White  House.  People  will 
be  more  excited,  therefore  the  press 
must  be  more  calm  in  its  work  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  The  amoimt  of  work 
to  be  done  remains  relatively  the  same, 
but  the  pressure  of  work  will  change 
at  times.  'Tliere  will  be  more  news  in¬ 
terest  than  for  a  long  time.  Powerful 
revolting  groups  will  require  close  cov¬ 
erage.  Specialization  is  needed  because 
of  the  complexity  _  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.  The  campaign  will  be  based  on 
sectional  lines,  the  Middle  West  and 
Southwest  against  the  East  and  North¬ 
east. 

Albert  Warner,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  “It  is  no  exaggeration  of 
Farley’s  that  the  campaign  will  be  the 
bitterest  in  years,  and  rank  in  impor- 
tence  far  above  campaigns  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  past.  A  large  part  of  the  far- 
reaching  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Deal  are  at  stake. 
The  campaign  mayr  also  be  the  prelude 
to  a  political  division  between  progres¬ 
sives  and  radicals  on  one  side,  and  con¬ 
servatives,  roughjy  speaking,  on  the 
other.  More  unbiased  effort  than  ever 
before  is  required  of  the  press  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  situations  as  they 
arise  and  present  the  unvarnished  facts. 
News  interest  should  warrant  the  de¬ 
votion  of  an  unusual  amount  of  space.” 

John  O’Donnell,  New  York  Daily 
News:_  “It^will  be  the  most  important 
campaign  since  the  Civil  War  if  the 
Constitution  is  the  issue,  as  now  seems 
probable.  It  will  be  very  bitter  also. 
It  will  involve  more  work  by  news¬ 
papermen  and  the  news  interest  will  im- 
doubtedly  warrant  more  space.  I  an¬ 
ticipate  many  unusual  problems  of  cov¬ 
erage.” 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post- 
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followed  with  a  speech  to  Ccmgre^; 
which  gave  rise  to  claim  of  class 
fare  suggestion.  Republicans  no  pure! 
than  Democrats,  will  retaliate  in  kind! 
There  will  not  be  much  additional  wnr'. 
for  newspapermen.  Intense  reade 
interest  is  assured.  Press  assixiaticr 
will  be  kept  busy  covering  fighting 
tions,  but  only  two  important  canHidi' 
are  likely.  Newspapermen  will  hi;, 
to  know  more  than  formerly  about  th, 
origin  of  government,  principles  1 
economics,  etc.,  if  they  are  to  cover  the] 
campaign  intelligently.  Taxes  a- 
tariffs  are  as  important  as  ever  in  so-- 
sections.  The  press  gag  won’t  be  «■ 
tempted  or  tolerated— when  it  is,  derooc 
racy  is  gone.” 

Warren  B.  Francis,  chief,  U 
Angeles  Times  bureau:  “Indication 
is  that  the  1936  campaign  will  be 
of  most  intensive,  active  and  bitter  i: 
years,  with  newspapermen  confronti 
with  tasks  of  tremendous  proportic; 
in  sifting  evaluation,  recordii^  and  r 
porting  developments.  Public  intern-: 
in  economic  and  social,  as  well 
political  issues,  is  mounting  to  an  ei 
traordinary  pitch,  calling  upon  the  pre 
for  the  exercise  of  careful  judgmem| 
intellectual  honesty  and  impartiality, 
common  denominator  of  values,  thi 


Dispatch:  “It  is  the  most  important 
campaign  in  my  time,  with  bitterness 
and  underground  whispering  already 
started.  It  will  be  a  terrible  job  to 
keep  the  record  straight.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  a  newspaperman  will  have  to 
know  the  decisions,  almost  word  for 


will  be  two  active  candidates  in  the 
field.  Newspapermen  are  not  likely  to 
be  called  upon  for  greater  effort  in 
providing  complete  coverage  than  in 
previous  national  campaigns.” 


press  will  be  compelled  to  employ 


usual  means  to  present  dependable  fore 
casts  and  accurate  interpretations 
trends.  The  tempo  of  the  campaign  wi;  ^ 
be  much  faster,  oratory  and  ballyh  t 
much  more  in  evidence,  making  frf 
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Clifford  Prevost,  Detroit  Free  physical  job  of  covering  one  whidi  r., 
Press'.  “The  approaching  campaign  will  ingenuity  and  resources 


word,  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  such  be  the  most  important  since  1921,  and  every  branch  of  the  press. 


questions  as  the  AAA,  NR  A,  gold 
clause,  etc.,  to  keep  check  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  verbiage.  It  won’t  do  to  have  mere 
reporting.  Those  papers  which  tend  to 
color  or  report  the  news  in  line  with 
their  editorial  attitude  will  have  an  easy 
time,  but  those  who  hope  to  give  a  fair, 
accurate  picture  will  be  put  to  a  great 
deal  more  work.” 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  chief,  Washington 
Bureau,  United  Press:  “The  1936  cam¬ 
paign  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
political,  social  and  economic  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  pointed  toward  possible 
realignment  of  parties  in  realization  of 
the  effort  made  in  that  direction  in  the 
campaigns  of  18%,  1912  and  1924. 
Judging  from  the  preview  of  this  one, 
the  campaign  will  be  even  more  angry 
than  the  Hoover- Smith  contest  of  1928. 
Fair  presentation  of  all  viewpoints  is 
essential,  but  political  writers  will  have 
no  more  difficult  task  than  they  had 


will  be  a  bitter  one.  It  will  call  upon 
newspapermen  for  the  exercise  of  great 
care  in  sifting  facts,  scenting  propa¬ 
ganda  and  mining  a  fair  presentation 
for  divergent  groups,  necessarily  mean¬ 
ing  much  more  work  for  political  wri¬ 
ters.  Present  indications  point  to  only 
two  major  contenders  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  but  the  campaign  will  warrant 
more  space  than  heretofore.  New  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  economics  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  dominate  the  more  com¬ 
mon  discussions.” 

George  V.  Durno:  “New  philoso- 
hies  of  government  are  on  trial  and 
November  will  point  the  way  in  one 
of  two  definite  directions.  With  re¬ 
ligion  and  prohibition  not  in  issue  this 
year,  as  they  were  in  1928,  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  not  match  that  one  in  bitter¬ 
ness.  Propaganda  will  continue  to  be 
obvious,  and  reporters  must  sift  for 
facts.  The  depression  has  made  the 


Richard  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Re-; 
ister  and  Tribune:  “It  could  possi!' ' 
be  our  most  important  campaign  if  ih ; 
force  of  reaction  has  set  in  cncpji'! 
to  overthrow  the  New  Deal.  It  mig! ; 
lead  us  away  from  liberal  ideals  fo 
a  long  time  or  result  in  sharp  ckava, 
between  the  liberal  and  conservi,;  - 
groups.  It  will  be  a  very  bitter  car 
paign,  with  the  underground  whisper  | 
ings  started  already.  There  will  be  r 
tendency  towards  class  distinctifs'j 
which  will  accentuate  this  bitterrif;< 
The  intense  public  interest  will  requi:  ^ 
newspapers  to  go  more  fully  and  coir.| 
pletely  into  the  reporting  of  the  poH:;  I 
cal  events,  with  consequent  more  wer-; 
for  the  press.  To  a  newspaperman, ; 
thorough  knowledge  in  economics  wi'. 
be  more  valuable  than  a  knowledge  c 
politics.” 

Ralph  A.  Coluns,  New  York  S«:| 
“The  coming  campaign  will  be  the  mo; 


covering  the  whirligig  year  of  1933  in  country  politically  minded,  therefore  the  important  in  the  political  and  cco 
Washington.  Tremendous  reader  inter-  campaign  will  warraiit  more  space  than  ^omic  history  of  the  United  States  S'" 


est  will  make  political  copy  dominate  its  predecessors.  A  third  party  is  that  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  i 
all  other.  The  promise  of  spectacular  doubtful,  but  groups  within  existing  5^  fraught  with  as  many  daiigervl 
bolts  away  from  the  President’s  New  parties  will  require  close  coverage,  -phe  debate  will  be  missing,  burfej 
Deal  administration,  and  division  of  Complex  economics  have  arisen  to  take  oratory  will  reach  millions  and  t;i 
thoi^ht  in  the  Republican  party  creates  the  place  of  old  elements  and  special-  arguments  spread  through  the  new;  j 
a  situation  in  which  anything  might  ized  talents  in  news  writing  are  de-  papers  of  the  land.  No  one  knows  b;  s 
happen ;  therefore  close  coverage  and  manded.  A  new  twist  has  been  given  ^vhat  the  Republicans  may  dig  into 
thoughtful  concentration  are  involved  the  age  old  question  of  the  Constitution,  backwoods  and  bring  out  another  U:- 

but  its  importance  depends  upon  how  jj  beyound  the  realm  e: 

much  the  Democrats  elect  to  push  it.”  possibility— and  they  need  one.  Ub 
James  L.  Wright,  Buffalo  Evening  1928  and  1932.  it  will  be  a  campsif 
News:  “It  will  be  the  dirtie-t  campaign  ‘against’.  In  1928  it  was  against  Smitb 
in  years,  according  to  Jim  Farley,  who  1933  against  Hoover.  The  campalr' 


in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  develop¬ 
ments. 

Arthur  Hachten,  Universal  Ser¬ 
vice  :  “The  campaign  transcends  any 
since  the  Civil  War,  its  issues  reaching 


the  foundations  of  oih  government,  reached  for  the  first  of  the  pre-war  doesn’t  promise  to  be  vicious,  the  Dtc:;' 


with  the  ‘average  man’  aroused,  and 
following  the  race  as  never  before  in 
our  times.  An  element  in  the  country 
is  attempting  to  discredit  veracity  of 
the  press,  but  newspaper  owners  have 
exercised  ‘eternal  vigilance’  and  their 
detractors  might  as  well  try  to  brush 
back  the  oceans  as  attempt  to  challenge 
the  fairness  of  the  press.  By  indirec¬ 
tion  and  subtle  influence,  some  may  try 
to  muzzle  the  press,  but  won’t  dare 
attempt  open  gag  or  intimidation.  Up¬ 
heavals  in  both  parties  are  in  prospect. 


of  the  opposition.  Newspapermen,  a: 
ful  of  their  standing  and  the  ethics 
the  profession,  will  exercise  care  a:  1 
restraint,  dig  for  facts,  history 
background,  and  throw  propaganda  r 
the  wastebasket.  Some  violently 
san  ‘sheets’  will  order  material  writ- 
that  might  be  termed  of  a  dirty  natort| 
More  space  will  be  utilized,  but  the  d;- 
men  and  editors,  will  have  the  lieiv: 


eggs.  It  will  also  be  the  most  interest-  crats  not  yet  having  even  a  target, »" 
ing  since  1916.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  Republicans  anxious  to  quiet  s;;' 
propaganda,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lot  insinuations  as  mental  and  physical  ii 
of  bunk  about  the  danger  of  propaganda. 

The  Washington  correspondent  who 
can’t  tell  news  from  propaganda  has  no 
business  being  a  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent.” 

Harold  Brayman,  Philadelphia  Led¬ 
ger:  “The  news  interest  of  the  campaign 
will  warrant  more  space,  because  no  one 
will  be  indifferent-;-everybody  will  be 

‘hot’  about  it,  one  side  or  the  other.  It  _  _ _ _ _ 

but  one  cannot  get  a  good  lineup  until  will  be  more  difficult  to  cover  because  task,  ~whh  the  evaluating'  of  reams  : 
both  parties  nominate  and  construct  there  will  be  more  facts  and  more  copy.  Many  prognosticators  will  fe- 

their  platforms.  Other  issues  are  propaganda  than  ever  before.  The  con-  off  the  deep  end.  A  third  party  is  >- 

stitutionality  of  some  measures,  econ-  probable  because  it  could  not  succcfi 
omics  and  the  budget  will  probably  be  The  convention  fight  will  cut  Roosevdfi 
the  issues  of  the  campaign.”  electoral  and  popular  vote.  The  is5#!| 

WiLUAM  K.  Hutchinson,  chief  of  ntay  not  be  as  clearly  drawn  as  tb? 

International  News  Service  Senate  were  by  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  but  tli? 

stoff:  “The  campaign  ranks  with  that  will  be  as  important.” 
which  resulted  in  Lincoln’s  election. 

The  voters  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  government  shall  be  centralized  or 
not.  Bitterness  is  assured;  Farley 
started  it  by  warning  of  it,  and  F.  D.  R. 


platforms.  Other  issues  are 
eclipsed  by  large  element  proposals  to 
change  our  form  of  government. 

J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore  Sun: 
“Every  campaign  is  important,  and 
every  one  is  bitter.  The  coming  clash 
will  be  closer  to  home  because  of  the 
intimate  pocketbook  interest  of  most 
people  in  the  outcome.  The  1936  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  distinctive  because  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  will  be  forced  to  ‘take 
to  the  road’  with  the  result  that  there 


Franklyn  Waltman,  Jr., 
political  writer,  Washington  Post; 
this  campaign  we  have  issues  going  ! 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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EDITORS  EXPECT  NEW  PARTY  ALIGNMENT 


Accurate,  Impartial,  Objective  Reporting  and  Editorial  Comment  That  Puts  General  Welfare 
Above  Politics  Counseled  As  Campaign  For  Presidency  Begins 


general  welfare  PARAMOUNT 

Henry  J.  Haskell 
Editor,  Kansas  City  Star 
m^HIS  is  pre-eminently  a  time  to 
i  subordinate  party  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  New  Deal  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  or  opposed  on  its  merits,  not  on 
partisan  considerations.  Newspapers  are 
ander  obligation  to  give  readers  correct 
j*l  unbiased  information  in  their  news 
columns.  There  is  a  place  for  semi¬ 
editorial  interpretative  reporting,  which 
appraises,  but  does  not  misrepresent 
^ts  and  policies.  Editorials,  to  be 
(fective,  should  be  fair  and  reasoned. 
One-sided  emotional  appeals  may  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  believers  but  make 
few  converts.” 


SEES  NEW  AUGNMENT 
Harry  T.  Saylor 
Editor,  New  York  Post 
“I  DO  not  agree  that  party  labels  are 
1  meaningless.  The  Democratic  party 
b  losing  its  conservative  wheelhorses 
and  the  Republican  party  is  losing  its 
progressive,  liberal  followers.  There  is 
a  brilliant  opportunity,  in  the  next  few 
nwnths,  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
emerge  as  a  national  Liberal  party  and 
for  the  Republicans  to  weld  themselves 
into  a  solid  Conservative  party.  Such 
a  change  would  clarify  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  make  it  more  meaningful  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history. 

“I  do  not  agree  that  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  are  confused.  Out  of  the 
new  alignment  may  come  a  Democratic 
party  committed  to  a  broad  social  and 
economic  program  which  should  bring 
a  more  substantial  recovery  than  we 
have  hoped  for.  And  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
servative  Republican  party  would  act 
as  a  strong  minority  that  would  balance 
and  keep  in  check  the  progressive  ma¬ 
jority. 

“Wise  editors  sense  that  the  coming 
campaign  is  essentially  a  fight  between 
our  literal  and  conservative  elements, 
using  the  old  party  names.” 


SUPPORT  BEST  CANDIDATE 

Grove  Patterson 

Editor,  Toledo  Blade,  and  President, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
“T  DO  not  think  editors  should  be 
A  greatly  influenced  by  partisanship. 
They  should  be  independent  in  thought 
and  policy,  supporting  those  candidates 
who  appear  test  fitted  to  preserve 
American  ideals  in  government  and  best 
fitted  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
good  service  to  the  greatest  number. 
While  I  believe  in  the  two  party  sys 
tern  in  national  politics  I  think  that  in 
loul  campaigns  only  honesty  and  high 
ability  to  hold  public  office  should  be 
taken  into  consuleratioa.  by  editors.” 


BE  TRUTHFUL,  IMPARTIAL 

James  Q.  Dealey 
Editor,  Dallas  News 
“'T'HE  News  is  independently  Demo- 
cratic  and  expects  to  give  inde¬ 
pendent  comment  on  the  political  issues 
of  the  day  in  the  present  campaign. 
Party  papers  should  in  general  hold  to 
party  allegiance,  in  spite  of  confused 
issues,  but  should  reserve  the  right  of 
independent  comment  on  political  ques¬ 
tions. 

“Editors  and  political  reporters  should 
te  truthful,  ignoring  partisan  propa¬ 
gandist  publicity.  They  should  present 
facts  and  opinions  impartially.  Pre¬ 
sumably  a  party  paper  will  give  larger 
publicity  to  the  campaign  statements  of 
rts  own  party.” 


PRESENT  BOTH  SIDES  FULLY 
Clark  Howell 

T  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 

HE  tendency  of  today  strongly 
favors  idependent  journalism.  Par¬ 
ty  loyalty  naturally  holds  many  newspa¬ 


Editors  of  influential  newspapers,  without  regard  to  their  political  beliefs, 
were  asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  express  opiniotis  on  the  best  course  for 
newspapers  to  pursue  in  reporting  and  explaining  the  coming  campaign.  Their 
replies  appear  on  this  page. 


pers  to  support  their  respective  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  criticism  where  deemed  war¬ 
ranted.  But  of  whatever  party  the 
typical  modern  newspaper  opens  its 
columns  to  free  and  full  presentation 
of  both  sides  of  public  issues  and  no 
newspaper  that  refuses  to  do  so  meets 
it.s  obligation  to  the  public. 

Editorial  expression  may  adhere  more 


BALANCE,  TOLERANCE,  FAIRNESS 

James  E.  Chappell 
Editor,  Birmingham  Netvs  and  Age- 
Herald 

“T  N  A  one-party  state  and  region, 
A  it  is  not  feasible  to  ignore  party 
labels  entirely.  This  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prevent  the  existence 
and  exercise  of  intellectual  honesty  and 
integrity.  Instructions  to  political  edi- 


Jas.  E.  CBArrxu. 


Lu  B.  Wood 


Fbkd  Fullbr  Shkdd 


Hal  Levsron 


El 

H 

S.  H.  Fn>Y  Harvey  Ingham 

or  less  closely  to  party  lines  but  such 
is  not  true  of  the  news  columns  of  the 
best  type  of  modern  newspapers.  This 
is  true  with  reference  to  vote  canvasses. 
If  undertaken  they  should  seek  solely  to 
make  a  fair  and  impartial  accounting.” 


DISREGARD  PARTY  UNES 

Paul  Patterson 
President,  Baltimore  Sun 
“POLITICAL  reporters  should  be 
1  instructed  to  report  facts  objectively 
without  regard  for  party  lines  or  views 
of  their  own  papers.  That  is  elemental. 
The  duty  of  editors  is  to  formulate  their 
own  boies  of  principles.  That  done, 
they  are  in  position  to  judge  between 
parties,  to  pick  and  choose  from  the 
rival  proposals  and  to  cast  their  paper’s 
positions  accordingly.  In  the  present 
period  of  confusion,  with  party  lines 
tangled  and  interwoven,  any  editor  who 
depends  upon  party  leadership  for  guid¬ 
ance  will  meet  himself  coming  back.” 


NARROW  PARTISANSHIP  STUPID 

Chester  H.  Rowell 
Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
“pARTY  labels  may  have  become 
1  meaningless  and  issues  confused  but 
party  nominations  and  the  election  or 
defeat  of  party  candidates  constitute 
the  only  mechanism  through  which  the 
people  can  act  on  government.  Nar¬ 
rowly  partisan  thinking  is  stupid  and 
therefore  inadmissible  in  an  intelligent 
newspaper  but  action  through  parties 
is  inescapable.  A  newspaper  is  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  using  the  party  with 
which  it  is  affiliated  as  its  channel  for 
affection  action.  Political  reporters 
should  te  instructed  to  describe  facts 
as  they  happen  and  editors  should  print 
news  of  both  sides.  Editorial  comment 
should  analyze  this  news  intelligently 
and  persuasively,  in  the  light  of  the 
papers  public  policy.” 


Tom  Wallac*  C.  K.  McClatchy 


tors  and  reporters  this  year  should  em¬ 
phasize  more  than  ever  before  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  balance,  tolerance,  fairness 
and  a  dispassionate  attitude. 

The  most  serious  sin  our  newspapers 
can  commit  against  the  country  and 
themselves  in  1936  is  to  allow  bitter¬ 
ness  and  partianship  too  great  sway.” 


PRINCIPLES  ABOVE  PARTY 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
“EDITORS  and  political  reporters  of 
Fst  newspapers  which  are  party  or¬ 
gans  are  expected  to  play  the  music 
ordered  as  to  notes  and  stops.  More 
fortunate  editors — and  their  number  is 
increasing — follow  their  own  code  of 
principles,  voice  their  own  opinions,  and 
expect  their  political  reporters  to  pre¬ 
sent  facts,  maintaining  impartiality  in 
their  news  columns.  It  is  within  the 
province  of  a  free  press  to  align  itself 
with  any  political  party  in  its  editorial 
expression.  There  is  a  party  loyalty 
which  is  commendable,  but  it  is  volun¬ 
tary  and  not  servile  allegiance.  It  does 
not  bar  independent  expression  of  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  and  does  not  require  or 
justify  partisan  handling  of  news.” 


MEET  ISSUES  HONESTLY 

Harvey  Ingham 

Editor,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune 

E  DO  not  think  party  allegiance 
should  guide  an  editor.  If  is¬ 
sues  are  to  be  decided  and  discussed  on 
merit  and  reason  alone,  as  they  should 
te,  party  allegiance  cannot  dictate,  of 
course,  since  partisanship  inevitably  en¬ 
tails  emotional  prejudices.  A  truly  de¬ 
pendent  newspaper  must  meet  individual 
issues  honestly  both  in  reporting  and 
commenting  editorially  no  matter  whose 
toes  are  trod  upon.” 


DUTY  TO  PUBLIC  FOREMOST 

Lee  Wood 

Executive  Editor,  New  York  World- 
Telegram 

“pOLITIC.'\L  writers  should  te  in- 
L  structed  to  gather  the  news  accur¬ 
ately  and  fairly,  irrespective  of  party. 
Editors  should  call  the  shots  as  they 
see  them  without  regard  to  party.  The 
press  owes  a  larger  duty  to  the  public 
than  to  any  party.” 


FAVORS  INDEPENDENT  POUCY 

Stuart  H.  Perry 

Publisher,  Adrian  (Mich.,  Telegram 
“TTAVING  always  published  a 
AA  strictly  independent  newspaper,  I 
naturally  favor  an  independent  attitude 
in  all  treatment  of  current  political 
matters.  I  am  somewhat  hesitant  to 
suggest  the  proper  course  for  publishers 
of  newspapers  that  have  teen  identified 
in  policy  with  a  political  party.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
profound  iKtIitical  changes,  the  un¬ 
precedented  political  situation  and  the 
momentous  character  of  our  national 
problems  demand  of  all  newspapers  a 
policy  that  is  more  than  usually  clear- 
cut,  independent  and  sincere.” 


DISCARD  BLIND  ALLEGIANCE 

Charles  K.  McClatchy 
President,  Sacramento  Bee 
“CTALWART  editors  controlled  only 
*3  by  principle  should  not  te  guided 
by  party  allegiance,  especially  now  when 
nohwxly  can  tell  what  views  the  great 
majority  of  either  party  hold  on  the 
living  questions  of  the  day.  The  only 
instructions  editors  and  political  re¬ 
porters  should  permit  to  guide  them 
should  be  the  instructions  of  the  own¬ 
ers  and  authoritative  editors  of  the 
papers  to  whom  they  owe  their  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  owners  and 
those  editors  should  throw  any  party 
allegiance  to  the  winds  and  conduct 
their  journals  solely  along  the  line  of 
principle  and  truth.” 


AVOID  PARTISAN  DISTORTION 

Hal  Leyshon 
Editor,  Miami  Daily_  News 
‘•'^HE  political  confusion  and  bitter- 
X.  ness  of  these  times  puts  newspa¬ 
pers  under  special  obligation  to  keep 
their  news  columns  free  of  partisan  dis¬ 
tortion  of  facts.  The  speeches  .  and 
statements  of  leaders  on  all  sides  should 
be  given  their  due  space  under  fair 
heads  and  reporters  should  te  held  to 
honest  effort  to  picture  events  as  they 
are.” 


WEIGH  ISSUES  CAREFULLY 

Detroit  News 

“TF  A  newspaper  exists  to  serve  a 
1  party  or  a  candidate,  then  party  or 
candidate  allegiance  will  guide  it,  now 
as  always ;  but  it  should  be  called  an 
organ  rather  than  a  newspaper.  If  its 
first  purpose  is  to  inform  its  readers 
in  its  news  columns,  and  advise  them 
on  its  editorial  page,  then  it  should 
weigh  the  Republican  nominee  and 
platform  —  after  next  June  —  against 
the  Democratic  nominee  and  platform 
and  that  nominee’s  record,  and  support 
with  every  ounce  of  its  editorial  strength 
the  party  it  thinks  will  test  serve  the 
country.” 


WRITE  UNCOLORED  NEWS 

Tom  Wallace 
Editor,  Louisville  Times 
“TOYALTY  to  a  party  label  divorces 
I— '  a  newspaper  from  its  convictions 
and  makes  it  a  lady  of  the  evening.  A 
newspaper  should  support  policies  and 
persons  which,  in  its  judgment,  often 
unsound,  deserve  support.  It  then  will 
save  its  soul,  sometimes  its  face.  Re¬ 
porters  should  be  instructed  to  write 
uncolored  news.  Editors  should  te  un¬ 
instructed  delegates.” 
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NEWS  AGENCIES,  SYNDICATES  READY 
FOR  BIG  POLITICAL  COVERAGE 

Press  Associations  Stress  Need  for  Unbiased  Reporting — Syndi¬ 
cates  Signing  Up  “Big  Names” — Picture  Services 
Are  Active 

Many  hundreds  ot  iiewsiwpers  with  staff  and  the  Cleveland  and  l*liiladel- 
tnilliuns  of  readers  dei)end  solely  irhia  bureaus.  Tlie  news  photo  and 
on  the  press  associations  lor  news  of  feature  services  will  have  crews  of  staff 
the  natitmal  election  catnitaign  and  on  photographers,  news  photo  and  news 
the  syndicates  for  feature  and  interpre-  jdioto  mat  editors  at  each  convention, 
tive  material.  Ivven  at  this  early  date  and  the  candidates  will  lie  covered  in 
the  news  agencies  are  extremely  active  pictures  throughout  the  campaign.  Use 
III  covering  the  preliminary  fanfares,  of  the  wireplioto  network  will  enor- 
and  have  made  e.\iensive  plans  for  com-  mously  speed  this  coverage,  and 


plete  coverage  of  the  conventions  in 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland.  The  syn¬ 
dicates  are  linsy  signing  up  big  names. 


heighten  interest  in  campaign  aiul  con¬ 
vention  pictures.” 

Complete  arrangements  for  coverage 


although  their  plans  have  not  lieen  com-  of  the  conventions  were  made  last  wt“ek 


pitted. 

Becau.se  they 


serve  newspapers 


by  Barry  Paris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  and  Seymour  Berkson, 


every  shade  of  opinion  the  news  agen-  managing  editor  of  Universal  Service, 
cies  regard  accuracy  and  disiiassionate-  who  personally  inspected  the  layouts  iu 
ness  in  its  campaign  and  election  news  both  Philadelphia  and  Cle\ eland, 
almost  as  a  fetish.  .Clways  alert  to  Foreseeing  intense  public  interest  iu 
get  at  the  disinterested  tacts  of  any  both  the  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia 
news  story,  at  campaign  time  they  re-  conventions,  .\Ir.  Paris  and  .Mr.  Berk- 
new  their  vigilance  in  separating  tacts  son  said  their  plans  for  coverage  arc 
from  opinion.  more  elaborate  this  year  than  ever  be- 

llie  United  Press  is  assigning  from  fore. 

55  to  bO  men  to  both  conventions.  Copy  Virtually  the  entire  Washington  staffs 
will  be  liandled  in  the  convention  city  of  both  organizations  will  1h“  utilized  in 
and  transmitted  direct  to  clients  over  covering  the  conventions.  Besides  its 
the  regular  trunk  wires.  The  various  \\  ashington  staff.  Universal  has  made 
U.P.  headquarters  in  hotels,  campaign  arrangements  for  siiecial  and  feature 
headquarters  and  at  the  bureau  will  be  coverage  by  Damon  Ktinyon,  .\rthur 
connected  with  a  round-robin  communi-  "Bugs  ’  Baer,  Dorothy  Boe  and  others, 
cation  system.  l.N.S.  also  will  have  James  L.  Kil- 


connected  with  a  round-robin  commum-  "Bugs  ’  Baer,  Dorothy  Boe  and  others, 

cation  system.  l.N.S.  also  will  have  James  L.  Kil- 

The  U.P.  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  gallen,  Davis  J.  Walsh  and  members 

past  experience,  that  it  will  cost  the  of  its  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  staffs, 
organization  $1,001)  a  day  to  cover  the  Mr.  Paris  will  personally  supervise 
conventions.  the  coverage  at  both  conventions  for 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  10-12 — Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  2l8t  annual 
convenlion,  Kansas  City,  Mu. 

Feb.  14-15  llousier  State  Press 
.\ssn.,  ineeting,  Spink  Arms  Ho¬ 
tel,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  14-15  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Business  Paper  Editors, 
Washington.  1).  C. 

Feb.  14  Republican  Editorial 
.\ssn.  of  Missouri,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  .\inerican  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Feb.  17-21 — .Aineric?'-  Paper 
and  Pulp  Assn,  and  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations.  annual  meeting,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Feb.  18-19  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Vssn.,  annual  ineeting.  Congress 
Motel,  (diicago. 

Feb.  19  .Assn,  of  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  of  U.  S.,  annual 
ineeting,  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Feb.  19-22 — Ceorge  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  Henry  W.  Crady  school  of 
Journalism,  meeting.  University 
of  Georgia.  .Athens. 

F'eb.  20-22-  -Nebraska  Slate 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Nebraska  Press 
.Assn..  63rd  annual  convention. 
Grand  Island.  Neb. 

Feb.  22 — Rhode  Island  Press 
Club,  annual  ineeting.  Narragan- 
sett  Hotel.  Providence. 


sylvaiiia  staff,  including  William  Weart, 
Philadel|)hia  bureau,  J.  W.  Theis  of  the 


INFORMAL  POSES  BANNED 


ganization  $1,001)  a  day  to  cover  the  Mr.  Paris  will  personally  supervise  riiiiacieiiinia  oureau,  J-  '»•  ineis  oi  me 
nventions.  the  coverage  at  both  conventions  for  Harrisburg  bureau,  and  Sydney  Eiges, 

In  Philadelphia  reservations  liave  l.N.S.,  while  Mr.  Berkson  will  direct  Pennsylvania  state  manager.  At  the 


been  made  at  four  hotels.  In  Uleve-  the  Universal  staff. 

land  two  or  more  hotel  news  rooms  For  the  Philadelphia  convention. 


Cleveland  convention.  I.  N.  S.  will  have 
Carl  L.  Turner,  Ohio  State  manager. 


will  be  set  up,  aiiart  from  the  regular  work-room  headquarters  have  been  re-  CWeland 

bureau.  served  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  ^wreau.  and  John  Bowen  of  the  Colum- 

"Because  this  seems  to  be  a  campaign  and  the  convention  hall.  .Arrangements  bureau, 

of  iiersonalities  as  well  as  issues”  Earl  have  been  made  for  runiiing  printer  I'nited  Feature  Syndicate  columnists 
J.  Johnson,  general  news  manager,  said  and  Morse  wires,  hooked  directly  on  will  supply  background  and  co.-nment 
this  week,  "We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  to  the  main  news  lines,  into  both  the  on  both  conventions.  The  lineup  in- 
us  to  maintain  impartiality  at  all  costs,  convention  hall  and  the  hotel.  These  eludes  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
We  have  found  it  advisable  in  the  past  transmission  systems  will  tie  augmented  .Allen,  authors  of  “The  Washington 
frequently  to  shift  assignments  of  men  by  direct  telephone  lines.  Merry-Go-Round,”  General  Hugh  S. 


been  Johnson.  HeywoiKl  Broun  and  West- 
iition.  brook  Pegler.  Convention  sidelights 


constantly  in  mind  when  we  make  as¬ 
signments  and  read  political  copy.” 


Edward  B.  Lockett,  Michael  Meredith  June  9. 


attached  to  candidates  or  potential  can-  Similar  arrangements  have  lieen  Johnson.  HeywoiKl  Broun  and  \\  est- 
didates.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  made  fur  the  Cleveland  convention,  brook  Pegler.  Convention  sidelights 
liersonal  charm  of  the  candidate  affects  There,  the  direct  printer  hook-ups  will  are  likely  to  appear  in  Eleanor  Roose- 
the  writing  of  the  reporter,  no  matter  lx;  established  in  the  basement  of  the  velt’s  daily  diary,  “My  Day”, 
how  neutral  and  news-wise  he  may  be.  convention  hall  and  also  in  the  Cleve-  Universal’s  lead  and  running  coverage 
We  certainly  have  this  in  mind  this  land  hotel  where  work-room  facilities  of  the  two  conventions  will  lie  handled 
year,  when  we  have  men  travelling  have  been  reserved.  by  .Arthur  Hachten.  Reservations 

around  even  with  iiotential  candidates.  Lead  and  running  stories  of  the  con-  have  lieen  made  for  20  staff  members. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  vention  iiroceedings  for  1.  N.  S.  will  NE.A  Service  will  assign  practically 
more  crucial  test  of  a  press  associa-  be  haiulle<l  by  George  R.  Holmes,  chief  its  entire  Cleveland  staff  to  provide 
tion’s  fairness  and  objectivity  tlian  a  of  the  International  News  Service  feature  and  picture  coverage  of  the 
national  political  campaign.  The  bit-  W  ashington  bureau.  Cleveland  convention,  and  a  special  staff 

terness  of  this  campaign  and  the  play  .Among  those  who  will  Ik*  transferred  from  Cleveland  and  New  York  bureaus 
of  one  personality  uixiii  another  calls  from  the  Washington  staff  for  the  con-  will  be  sent  to  Philadelphia.  NE.A’S 
for  the  best  judgment  of  all  in  the  or-  ventions  will  lie  William  K.  Hutchin-  main  plant  in  Cleveland  is  almost  within 
ganization.  Believe  me,  we  have  this  son.  W^illiam  .S.  Neal,  T.  S.  Sandifer,  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Public  Audi- 
constantly  in  mind  when  we  make  as-  Leon  Schloss,  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  torium.  where  the  Republicans  will  meet 


torium.  where  the  Republicans  will  meet 


.Mr.  Johnson  was  in  Cleveland  last  and  Eric  Preidham.  For  the  Philadel-  Rodney  Dutcher,  head  of  NE.A’S 
week  making  preparations  for  conven-  phia  convention,  1.  N.  S.  also  will  lie  W’ashington  bureau  and  author  of  the 
tion  coverage.  Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  represented  by  memliers  of  its  Penn-  column.  “Behind  the  Scenes  in  Wash- 
the  U.P.  Washington  Bureau,  made  - - — - - 


the  plans  in  Philadelphia. 

The  .Associated  Press  outlined  its 
plans  in  the  following  statement ; 

“The  A.P.  will  cover  this  campaign 
as  it  has  campaigns  in  the  iiast,  com¬ 
prehensively  and  without  iiartisanship. 
Staff  writers  and  staff  idiotographers 
will  be  assigned  to  the  candidates  se¬ 
lected,  and  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  staff  men  in  bureaus  all  over 
the  country. 

“W’hile  there  is  popular  interest  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign,  that  is  true 
in  every  general  election  year.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  plan  of  coverage  disturbs  the 
regular  news  machine. 

".Associated  Press  reporters  are  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  unbiased  reixirt- 
ing  that  special  instructions  are  not 
ne^ed  for  election  news  any  more  than 
in  the  normal  course  of  the  regular 
work. 

“Arrangements  for  covering  the 
Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  conventions 
will  follow  the  pattern  used  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  last  conventions.  A 
staff  from  the  Washington  bureau  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  a  regional 
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Drew  While  House  edict  I 

'^IIE  White  House  this  week  placed  I 

a  liaii  oil  tlie  taking  of  unposed  ' 
liietures  of  President  Rixisevelt  in  the 
executive  offices.  Henceforth  pliotog- 
raphers  will  lie  allowed  to  make  pic-  ' 
tures  only  with  cameras  mounted  on 
triiHxls. 

I  his  order  Udlowed  closely  upon  pub-  ; 
lication  of  the  above  informal  photo- 
grajih  showing  the  President  rubbing 
iKith  eyes  and  sitting  in  the  attitude 
of  one  attempting  solution  of  a  serious 
pn  dilem. 

Some  newspaiiers  are  said  to  have 
linked  the  troubled  countenance  with 
the  ixilitical.  legislative  and  judicial 
wiies  which  have  lieset  the  administra-  ' 
tion  of  late.  This  interpretation  is 
Iirotested  by  White  House  attaches, 
who  explain  the  President  had  faced 
a  battery  of  iiowcrful  flashlights  for 
several  minutes  while  cameramen  took  ; 
birthday  photos,  and  when  he  iiaused  | 
to  give  relief  to  his  eyes,  an  alert  tdiotoc- 
rapher  caught  the  unusual  tiicture. 

ingtoii,’’  will  lx.-  in  charge  of  ne  s  cov¬ 
erage.  and  lie  will  lie  aided  liv  Willis 
Thornton  and  Bruce  Uatton. 

NE.A's  Cleveland  photographic  staff 
will  also  lie  augmented  by  NE.A  staff 
tihotographers  from  Washington  and  1 
New  York.  For  coverage  of  the  Dem-  I 
ocratic  convention,  a  temporarv  plant  ! 
complete  with  dark  room,  matting  and  [ 
mailing  facilities  will  be  set  up,  and  \ 
the  entire  staff  covering  the  Cleveland 
convention  will  lie  moved  east. 

Fred  S.  I'erguson,  president  of  NF.A 
Service,  will  take  iiersonal  charge  of 
all  operations  for  both  NE.A  Service 
and  .Acme  News  pictures. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  writers,  the 
North  .American  Newspaper  .Alliance 
will  u.se  the  services  this  year  of  Wil¬ 
liam  .Allen  White  and  Samuel  Blythe. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
“big  three,”  Walter  Lipomann.  T.  N- 
“Ding”  Darling,  and  Mark  Sullivan, 
will  of  course  concentrate  on  campaitm 
developments.  In  addition  another  “big 
name”  column  is  contemplated.  Harry 
Staton,  syndicate  manager  said  this 
week. 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  A’ork 
News  Syndicate  will  have  its  own  lines 
in  at  the  conventions,  and  is  planning 
special  coverage.  George  Schreiber  is 
head  of  the  syndicate’s  news  bureau. 

“Celebrity  service”  will  again  be 
featured  by  the  McNaught  Syndicate. 
Complete  coverage  plans  have  not  vet 
been  made. 

The  picture  services  are  husv  dig¬ 
ging  into  their  files  for  old  prints  that 
may  prove  valuable  as  the  campaign 
progresses.  Every  time  a  potential  can¬ 
didate  “sticks  his  head  up.”  as  Frank 
f  Gilloon,  manager  of  Wide  World 
Photos  puts  it.  the  picture  agencies 
i”’mediatelv  aim  to  get  a  comnlete 
phcitographic  history — “just  in  case—- 
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ADVERTISING  MEN  PLAN  TO  GO  AHEAD 

Recognizing  Uncertainties  in  Situation,  They  Still  Feel  That  Bad  Effect  of  Campaign  on  Business 

Is  Overrated — Increased  Reader  Interest  Seen 


EFFECT  “OVER-RATED” 

by  Frank  1‘kesbrey, 

□airman  of  tfie  board,  Frank  i’res- 
brey  Company 

IK  the  forty  years  since  1  established  f 
the  l-raiik  I’rcsbrcy  Comi)any  I  1 
hive  had  the  opixjrtunity  of  judging  ^ 
the  effect  of  the  presidential  campaigns 
OB  general  advertising.  During  two  of  3 
these  campaigns,  Taft’s  and  Koose-  3 
leh’s,  I  placed  all  the  Reixiblican  Xa-  ‘■ 
tianal  Committee’s  advertising  in  news-  < 
topers  and  magazines.  t 

My  impression  is,  based  upon  my  me-  * 
niory,  that  actual  dollars  and  cents  ef-  ^ 
iect  of  a  presidential  campaign  on  news-  ‘ 
taper  advertising  has  lieen  generally  > 
oitrrated.  The  cry  of  “Wolf!  Wolf!’’  ^ 
before  the  campaign  is  ever-recurrent,  ‘ 
bat  while  only  an  absolute  record  of  • 
linage  could  demonstrate  the  real  facts,  i 
1  do  not  lielieve  there  has  lieen  a  dis-  a 
tinft  diminution  of  advertising  durin.g  t 
a  campaign  unless  possiblv  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaigns  when  Ilryan  was  a  f 
landidate  and  business  men  were  fright-  t 
ened  of  what  might  happen  if  he  should 
he  elected.  i 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  as  vet  among  < 
(inr  own  customers  of  an  inclination  ^ 
to  curtail  their  summer  and  early  au- 
tirnin  advertising.  .-\t  least  this  lias 
not  been  evident  in  any  schedules  which 
we  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  j 
nor  have  I  heard  any  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  cutting  down  of  advertising 
during  the  campaign.  ^ 

ADVANTAGE  FOR  ADVERTISERS  * 

By  Sturces  Dorrance,  < 

President,  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  | 
Inc.  > 

PRESENT  prospects  iioint  to  virtual 
Donnybrcxik  Fair  leading  up  to 
presidential  election  this  fall.  Inten¬ 
sified  public  interest  undoubtedly  will  i 
react  to  the  advantage  of  newspaper 
and  radio  advertising.  Cannot  sub-  . 
scribe  to  belief  that  presidential  cam-  i 
paign  will  hamper  or  retard  present  ( 
upswing  of  business. 

S0'/(  GAIN  IN  HRST  QUARTER  I 

By  Paul  G.  Hoke  man 
President.  Studebaker  Corporation. 

Answering  your  wire  it  is  my 
.  opinion  that  presidential  campaign 
will  not  substantially  retard  sales  of 
motor  cars  in  1930.  Two  underlying 
factors  indicate  this :  First,  the  increase 
in  sentiment  that  recovery  can  be 
Irought  about  by  business  without  gov¬ 
ernment  aid:  second,  a  general  feeling 
that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  apt 
to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  our  first  quarter’s 
business  will  run  approximately  50 
per  cent  ahead  of  same  period  last 
year,  which  gives  substance  to  my 
views. 

SEES  PERIOD  OF  TURMOIL 

By  .\llyn  B.  Me  Intire 
Vice-President,  Pepiierell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company 

At  best  it  is  dangerous  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions.  but  in  these  days  and 
times  1  think  it  is  even  more  so.  with 
conditions  as  they  are.  I  think  there  is 
going  to  lie  a  great  danger  during  this 
year  of  1936  with  its  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  and  a  lot  of  difficulty  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  keep  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  The  shots  and  shells  haven’t 
begun  to  fly  yet.  We  have  had  a  few 
skirmishes  —  .Al  Smith’s  preliminary 
shot,  which  Hamilton  Fish  so  aptly 
^id  caused  feathers  to  fly,  is  a  mild 
indicati(jn  of  what  is  to  come.  W'hen 
those  in  office  really  begin  socking 
those  who  seek  office.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  will  happen.  I  just  hope 
that  there  will  he  enough  sound  business 
tnen  in  this  country  who  will  realize 
that  presidential  years  may  come  and 
;  go.  but  business  goes  on  forever.  In 
j  ‘’ther  words,  I  want  to  see  them  keep 
[  'beir  eyes  on  the  important  thing,  which 


ADV liRTISING  men  see  tw  reason  suhy  the  1936  Presidential  campaign 
should  halt  the  uptvard  movement  of  business,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
statements  of  a  score  of  them  gathered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Despite  the  traditionally  injurious  effect  of  campaign  years  on  business,  they 
feel — or  the  majority  of  them  do — that  if  business  men  unll  keep  their  feet  on 
the  ground  and  their  minds  on  the  progress  of  their  ozvn  bzesinesses,  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 

Frank  Presbrey,  zvho  established  his  adzvrtising  agency  in  the  presidential 
year  of  18%,  and  zvho  has  been  zvatching  eampaigns  zcaar  and  zmne  every  four 
years  since,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  supposedly  depressing  effect  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  has  been  ozvrrated,  and  this  thought  zvas  implicit  in  many 
other  replies.  Not  all  of  those  zcho  made  statements  zeere  as  optimistic  as  one 
Zfho  spoke  zvith  assurance  of  a  strong  business  upturn  and  linage  increases.  One 
in  fact  made  a  point  of  the  uncertainty  among  business  men.  as  to  the  possible 
levy  of  nezv  taxes  to  meet  the  goz'ernment’s  financial  difficulties.  But  through¬ 
out  the  replies  ran  the  thought  that  btisiness  has  shozvn  its  ability  to  climb  the 
rccoz'cry  side  of  the  Z'alley,  that  there  is  no  evident  reason  zvhy  this  trend  should 
be  reversed,  and  that — as  regards  adz'crtising — there  is  a  real  opportunity  in  the 
increased  interest  zvhich  the  campaign  is  bound  to  dez'clop  in  campaign  nezvs. 


is  business,  and  not  worry  too  much 
about  all  the  bickering  and  dirty  slander 
that  is  undoubtedly  going  to  come  out. 

I  am  one  of  those  individuals  who 
gets  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
entertaining  the  thought  that  the  great 
.\merican  public  will,  after  all,  decide 
in  the  right  way,  and  that  in  November 
of  this  year  we  will  return  to  a  good 
sound  administration. 

CITES  1932  SUCCESS 

By  1'.  G.  Hubbard, 

President,  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powell, 
Inc. 

AS  evidence  that  interest  in  adver- 
.  tising  and  advertised  goods  appears 
to  grow  rather  than  decrease  in  an 
election  year,  I  submit  an  experience 
of  my  own  in  1932.  During  that  year 
I  directed  a  newspaper  campaign  which 
was  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  that  sponsored  it.  due 
in  large  ))art.  I  lielicvc,  to  the  intense 
interest  of  women  in  the  campaign 
news. 

Interest  among  both  men  and  women 
should  lie  greater  this  year  than  for 
many  years  past  liecause  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  iiersonalities  involved.  .Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  newspapers  and  over  the 
air  should  fienefit  from  the  larger  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  by  campaign  excitement. 

KEENER  INTEREST  CERTAIN 

Bv  Joe  M.  Dawson. 
V’ice-president.  Tracy-I.ockc- Dawson. 
Inc. 

ItTAN  see  a  very  difinitc  accelerated 
interest  of  the  iniblic  in  both  news- 
patier  anil  radio  advertising  during  a 
presidential  campaign  vear. 

Certainlv  the  public  will  read  news- 
paiiers  more  intensivelv  and  listen  to 


the  radio  with  greater  interest  liecause 
of  their  interest  in  the  campaign.  This 
naturally  gives  advertisers  a  better 
chance  to  get  over  their  stories. 

While  it  is  generally  thought  that 
a  campaign  year  is  not  good  for  busi¬ 
ness.  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  campaign  will  not  offer  dis¬ 
tractions  to  retail  buyers  to  a  point 
that  the  effect  of  advertising  will  be 
diminished. 

All  accounts  that  we  are  serving  are 
planning  increased  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  for  1936. 

ODDS  IN  FAVOR  OF  BUSINESS 

By  W.  A.  James 

.Advertising  Manager,  Hudson  Motor 
Company 

WE  at  Hudson  are  going  ahead 
with  our  1936  program  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will,  like  the  past 
few  years,  lie  a  real  battle  for  business, 
but  with  odds  considerably  more  in  our 
favor.  Tlie  probability  of  a  hard-fought 
election  campaign  should  result  in  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  and  radio  coverage; 
hence,  a  larger  potential  audience  for 
advertisers.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  anyone  can  ease  up  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  reader-attention.  Certainly,  we 
do  not  propose  to.  Election  years  of 
the  past  have  been  traditionally  poor 
business  years,  but  in  an  era  when  so 
many  precedents  are  lieing  broken  there 
is  hope  that  this  one.  too,  can  be  disre¬ 
garded.  With  strong  underlying  forces 
working  for  continued  improvement  and 
with  the  probability  that  both  political 
parties  will  do  all  in  their  iiowcr  to 
encourage  business,  we  are  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  properly  directed  advertising 
and  sales  effort  will  be  increasingly 
productive. 


Home*  McKee 


Z.  L.  POTTEE 


Eeic  Scoboee  Paui.  G.  Hopeman 


TAX  OUTLOOK  CAUSES  DOUBT 

By  James  Mackay 
President,  Mackay-Spaulding  Company, 
Inc. 

AS  we  find  the  situation  among 
clients,  the  presidential  campaign 
is  not  having  a  bad  effect  on  business, 
but  doubt  and  uncertainty  do  exist  re¬ 
garding  administration  plans  for  new 
excise  taxes,  and  possibly  retroactive 
levies  to  take  the  place  of  processing 
tax  and  to  meet  bonus  payments. 

Newspapers  and  news  weeklies  being 
read  and  studied  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  because  of  general  interest 
in  the  i>olitical  situation.  Outlook 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year. 

FORESEES  STRONG  UPSWING 

By  Russell  Law 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Albert 
Frank  -Guenther  Law,  Inc. 

IN  reply  to  your  telegram,  I  feel  that 
1936  will  show  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  of  the  past  five  years.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  should  be  any  deterent 
to  advertising  results.  There  is  a  strong 
upswing  in  most  lines  of  business  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  advertisers 
should  not  profit  by  the  increased  reader 
interest  due  to  the  discussion  of  vital 
public  questions. 

PREFERS  SAND,  NOT  MUD 

By  H.  B.  LeQuatte 
President,  Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

IN  my  opinion  1936  will  be  treated  by 
the  American  people  as  just  another 
presidential  year.  They  have  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  this 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  of  the  last 
seven  years. 

Politicians  may  indulge  in  mud  sling¬ 
ing  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  They 
probably  will.  But  the  people  are  not 
thinking  so  much  about  mud.  They  have 
discovered  instead  that  sand  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  advance  the  line  of  our 
economic  recovery.  We  are  certain  of 
an  over-supply  of  mud.  Most  of  us 
prefer  sand. 

My  advice  to  advertisers  is  brief 
and  emphatic.  1  need  only  five  words 
to  say,  “Forget  ixilitics  and  saw 
wood.” 

NO  RETAIL  DISTRACTION 

By  C.  P.  Hanly 
President,  Ferry-Hanly  Company 

1. ASSUME  that  most  of  your  replies 
from  agencies  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  increased  public  interest  in 
newspapers  and  radio  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  zvitl  offer  the  advertiser  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity. 

That  is  my  opinion.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  campaign  could  be  a  distrac¬ 
tion  to  retail  buyers. 

POINTS  TO  BONUS  BUYING 

By  Wallace  Meyer 
X’ice-president,  Reincke  -  Ellis  -  Young- 
green  &  Finn,  Inc. 

WE  believe  the  public  interest  is  al¬ 
ready  keener  than  it  usually  is  by 
mid-summer  in  an  election  year.  This 
interest  penetrates  every  group,  class 
and  income  level.  No  doubt  this  will 
stimulate  reading  and  listening  and 
will  give  advertisements  a  large  audi¬ 
ence. 

It  seems  to  us  that  business  men  are 
so  busy  doing  business  this  year  that 
they  are  not  inclined  to  iwstpone  activi¬ 
ties  until  after  election.  I  he  old  la_w  of 
supply  and  demand  is  making  business 
lietter.  In  addition  to  this  factor,  we 
anticipate  a  tremendous  new  flood  of 
buying  resulting  from  the  _  release  of 
l)onus  money  and  the  additional  credit 
it  will  create.  The  firms  that  advertise 
will  take  advantage  of  this  new  situa¬ 
tion. 

J  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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SOCUL  SECURITY,  RADIO  PARAMOUNT 
QUESTIONS  ON  INLAND  PROGRAM 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  President  of  Group,  Announces 
Complete  Arrangements  for  Meeting  in  Congress  Hotel  Feb.  18- 
— Speakers  Will  Evaluate  Newspapers  as  Public  Benefactors 


(Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publisues) 

CHICALjO,  I'cb.  J — The  attitude  ol 
small  daily  newspaper  publishers 
as  it  relates  to  the  current  press-radio 
problem,  togetlier  with  the  publisher’s 
responsibilities  under  the  Federal  iso- 
cial  Security  Act,  will  be  reflected 
among  the  major  topics  ot  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here  Feb.  18 
and  19  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

The  two-day  program  was  announced 
this  week  by  President  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  Inwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 
All  sessions,  except  luncheon  meetings, 
will  be  executive  as  in  the  past.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  take  place  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session.  The  Inland 
board  of  directors,  headed  by  Verne 
E.  Joy,  Centraiia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  as 
chairman,  will  meet  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  17. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item,  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
National  Radio  Committee,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  press- 
radio  controversy  as  relating  to  sale 
of  news  by  press  associations  for  broad¬ 
cast  purposes.  Mr.  Harris  recently  out¬ 
lined  his  views  on  this  subject  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association.  His  subject  at  the 
Inland  meeting  will  be  “New  Horizons 
for  the  Newspapers.’’ 

Another  topic  that  will  have  keen 
attention  of  Inlanders  attending  the 
convention  is  “The  Federal  Social  .Se¬ 
curity  Act — Its  Practical  Application 
to  the  Newspaper  Industn^.”  This 
subject  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
a  question-and-answer  forum  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  George  P.  Ellis,  of  Wolf 
&  Company,  Chicago  accounting  firm. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  He  will  endeavor  t-  ex¬ 
plain  publishers’  exact  responsibilities 
as  to  payroll  forms,  etc.,  as  they  deal 
with  not  only  federal,  but  present  and 
prospective  state  social  security  laws. 

Two  prominent  speakers  will  evaluate 
the  newspaper  as  a  public  benefactor  at 
the  luncheon  meetings.  Fred  W.  Sar¬ 
gent.  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway,  will  speak  on  “The 
Place  of  the  Press  in  a  Democraev” 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon.  Capt.  S.  N. 
Dancey.  founder  and  head  of  the  Amer¬ 
icanization  League  and  editor  of  The 
Citizen  and  Fact  Finder,  will  discuss 
“The  Power  of  the  Press’’  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  luncheon. 

The  complete  program  follows ; 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  18 
Registration  8:30  A.  M'.;  9:30  A.  M. — 
Call  To  Order,  Opening  Session:  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Iromvood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 

Report  of  The  Inland  Secretary;  -An¬ 
nual  Report  of  The  Treasurer:  John  L. 
Meyer,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Inland  Daily 
Press  -Association,  Inc..  Madison,  Wis. 

Report  op  The  Board  of  Directors; 
Recommendations:  George  W.  Purcell,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening  World, 
Secretary  of  the  Inland  Board  of  Directors. 

New  Inland  Memberships;  Committee 
Report:  Chairman  J.  S.  Gray,  First  vice- 
president;  Publisher,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News. 

The  Inland;  Past,  Present,  Future; 
President,  Linwood  I.  Noyes. 

The  Newsprint  Situation  of  1936:  E. 
P.  Adler,  Chairman  Inland  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee;  publisher,  Davenport  (la.)  Times; 
President  Lee  Syndicate. 

Inland  Cost  Comparisons  &  Analyses: 
R.  R.  O’Brien,  Committee  Chairman;  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil. 

Your  Office  Forms  &  Practices:  Victor 
L,  Moffett,  Committee  Chairman;  business 
manager,  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Atlas-Review. 

Mechanical- Production  Items:  Donald  L. 
Breed,  Committee  Chairman;  publisher, 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard.  Special 
Report  on  Costs  of  Upkeep  of  Composing 
Mnehines  in  Inland  dailies’  plants — survey 
now  in  process. 

Press  Radio 

New  Horizons  for  The  Newspapers:  E. 
H.  Harris,  publisher,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 


ladium-Item;  chairman  Publisers  Natural 
Radio  Committee. 

TUESDAY  NOON  LUNCHEON,  12:15 
.Adjoining  Section  ol  Florentine  Banquet  Hall 
Chairman,  Linwood  1.  Noyes,  President. 

“The  Place  of  The  Press  in  a  Demo¬ 
cracy”:  Fred  W.  Sargent,  President  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway. 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  18,  1:45 

Legislative  Outlook  in  Inland  States 
As  -Affecting  The  Daily  Newspapers: 
John  Huston,  Committee  Chairman;  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier, 

The  Newspaper  Industrial  Situation: 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  ol  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  -Association. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  -Act — Its 
Practical  Application  to  The  Newspaper 
Industry:  George  P.  Ellis,  of  Wolf  &  Co., 
Chicago;  past-president  of  the  -American 
Society  of  Certified  Public  -Accountants. 

Forum — Questions  and  Answers. 

Nominating  Committee  Report:  Chair¬ 
man  -A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer-News,  past-president  of  the  Inland; 
past-president  Frank  Burgess,  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Leader-Tribune,  and  past  president 
A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (HI.)  Herald-Whig. 

Annual  Election  or  Officers  and 
Directors. 

WEDNESDAY  FORENOON,  FEB.  19,  9:30 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  -A.  L. 
Miller,  Committee  Chairman;  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer-News. 

Subscription  “Net  Revenues’’:  Qinton 
F.  Karstaedt,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Cost  Committee;  secretary-treasurer, 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Chairman  .A.  E.  Meyer  of  the  Inland  Com¬ 
mittee,  circulation  manager,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald. 

Promoting  Your  Own  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  :  M.  E.  Moyer,  circulation  manager, 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus. 

WEDNESDAY  NOON  LUNCHEON,  12:15 

“The  PpwER  OF  The  Press":  Capt.  S. 
N.  Dancey,  Founder  and  Head  of  the 
.Americanization  I-eague,  a  National  Clearing 
House  in  -Americanization  and  Citizenship 
for  Forty-two  Civic,  Service  and  Patriotic 
Organizations,  including  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  6. 
P.  O.  Elks,  the  -American  Leagion;  Editor  of 
“The  Citizen”  and  of  “The  Fact  Finder." 

WEDNESDAY  P.  M'.,  FEB.  19,  1:45 
Editorial — N  ews 

Crime  News — Flash  It  or  Bury  It?: 
Curtis  H.  Clay,  managing  editor,  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  Post-Tribune. 

Eliminating  The  Reader’s  Pet  Peeve: 
D.  D.  Mich,  managing  editor,  Wisconsin 
Slate  Journal.  Madison,  Wis. 

No  More  “Crusades":  M.  W.  Hout,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Champaign-Urbana  (HI.)  News- 
Gasette. 

-Advertising  Promotion 

(Chairman  Gardner  J.  Thomas  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  business  manager,  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle  and  Leader-Tribune. 

-A  New  Inland  -Advertising  Sales  Man¬ 
ual:  Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item. 

-A  Survey  of  -Advertising  Rate  Struc¬ 
tures  IN  The  Inland  Field:  Charles  A. 
Beal,  business  manager,  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald-Argus. 

The  1936  Administration  of  The  In¬ 
land:  Introductions  by  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent. 

Report  of  The  1936-7  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors:  By  the  secretary  of  the  board. 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  DINE 

More  than  700  attended  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
New  York  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
Feb.  2.  Luminaries  of  the  baseball 
world,  including  the  presidents  of  the 
major  leagues,  and  many  political  fig¬ 
ures  were  present.  A  cordial  letter 
from  President  Roosevelt  was  read  at 
the  dinner.  The  w’riters  awarded  a 
placque  to  James  J.  Walker,  former 
mayor  of  New  York,  for  his  service  to 
baseball.  As  state  assemblyman  he 
sponsored  the  law  legalizing  Sunday 
baseball.  Members  of  the  association 
lami^ned  many  of  the  baseball  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  gridiron  skits.  James  Daw¬ 
son,  New  York  Times,  is  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter. 


R.C.A.  OPPOSES  MACKAY 

Aaka  Denial  of  Norway  Aa  Commu¬ 
nication  Point 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — Citing 
refusal  of  the  British  government  to 
permit  American  press  services  to  use 
its  cables  during  the  World  War,  RCA 
has  asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  deny  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company  permission  to  add 
Norway  as  one  of  its  pciints  of  com¬ 
munication,  so  that  such  incidents  may 
not  be  repeated. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  points  of  communication 
Oslo,  Norway.  It  is  conceded  that  de¬ 
nial  of  Mackay’s  application  will  give 
RCA  a  monopoly,  but  the  argurnent  was 
made  that  the  considerable  European 
holdings  of  Mackay  stock  militates 
against  the  purely  domestic  control  held 
vital  to  the  American  system  of  com¬ 
munications. 

It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that 
present  commercial  calls  for  this  service 
does  not  make  possible  the  profitable 
operation  of  competing  companies,  but 
to  this  Mackay  added  a  word  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  operate  at  a  loss,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


$15,000  LIBEL  AWARD 
IN  WICHITA  FALLS 

Former  Candidate  for  Governor 
Baaed  Action  Againat  Houston  Post 
on  Political  Criticism — State  Edi¬ 
tors  Worried  Over  Effect 

(Speeiai  to  Editor  Ik  PuBUssn) 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Feb.  4-- 
Possibility  of  libel  suits  has  cast  his 
shadow  over  the  editorial  columns  of 
Texas  newspapers  following  aaion  of 
a  Wichita  county  jury  in  awarding 
$1S,(XX)  damages  to  Tom  F.  Hunter, 
former  gubernatorial  candidate,  against 
the  Houston  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  Post. 

With  two  primary  elections  scheduled 
in  this  state  next  summer  and  heated 
campaigns  anticipated,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  wondering  to  what  extent  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  political  issues  will 
be  safe  and  will  watch  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  progress  of  the  Houston  Post’s 
appeal  to  higher  courts. 

The  verdict  was  returned  Feb.  1  in 
Wichita  Falls,  home  town  of  Tom  F. 
Hunter,  who  was  defeated  by  Governor 
James  V.  Allred  in  the  Democratic  run¬ 
off  for  governor  in  August  1934. 

Hunter’s  suit  alleged  that  three  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Houston  Post  Aug.  22-23- 
24,  1934,  seriously  damaged  him  and 
adversely  affected  his  political  career. 
The  jury  found  that  the  first  two  edi¬ 
torials  were  false  and  libelous  and  did 
not  constitute  a  fair  and  reasonable  com¬ 
ment.  The  third  editorial  was  found  to 
be  true. 

The  plaintiff  objected  particularly  to 
charges  that  he  had  dictatorial  am¬ 
bitions,  that  he  would  wreck  the  exist¬ 
ing  form  of  government  prescribed  by 
the  state  constitution  and  that  he  dang¬ 
led  before  the  people  a  blended  tax 
system  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

The  defense,  conducted  by  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Walter  Woodul  and  J.  E.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  veteran  attorney  of  Wichita 
Falls,  sought  to  prove  that  statements 
in  the  editorials  were  based  upon  the 
reaction  of  many  Texans  to  Hunter’s 
platform  and  his  campaign  speeches. 

Newspaper  editors,  political  writers 
and  other  newsmen  from  Houston, 
Dallas,  Amarillo  and  other  Texas  cities 
took  the  stand  to  testify  regarding  state¬ 
ments  made  in  Hunter’s  speeches,  in¬ 
terviews  with  him  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  of  voters  toward  his  ideas. 

Hunter,  who  has  indicated  he  may 
run  against  Allred  for  the  governor’s 
office  this  year,  sued  the  Post  for 
$150,000.  The  jury  awarded  him  $5,000 
and  $10,000  exemplary  damages. 


PLAN  TEXAS  DAILY 

G.  C.  Pinckney,  publisher,  Lovelady 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  weekly,  has  effected 
partnership  with  W.  A.  Parker  to  begin 
publication  in  February  of  the  Crockett 
(Tex.)  Daily  Chronicle. 


A.  R.  GRAUSTEIN  QUITS 
NEWSPRINT  FIRMS 

Resignation  as  President  of  lateras’ 
tional  Group  Held  Due  to  Policy 
Dissention — R.  J.  Cullen 
Succeeds  Him 


A.  R.  Graustein  has  resigned  as  preii- 
dent  of  the  International  Paper  (iom. 
pany  and  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company,  it  was  announced  in 
New  York  this  week. 

It  was  reported  the  resignation  r^ 
suited  from  dissention  between  Mr 
Graustein  and  directors  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  on  matters  of  policy. 

Simultaneously  it  was  announced  that 
Richard  J.  Cullen,  president  of  the 
Southern  Kraft  Corporation,  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  It  is  expected  that 
he  later  will  also  head  the  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company. 

“At  the  request  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company,’’  the  announcement 
said,  “Mr.  Graustein  has  agreed  to  as¬ 
sist  the  company  in  the  transition 
period.” 

Mr.  Graustein  became  president  of 
International  Paper  in  1924  at  the  age 
of  39,  at  a  time  when  the  company 
was  being  hard  pressed  by  competition 
and  its  leadership  in  the  paper  industry 
threatened.  He  succeeded  Phillip  T. 
Dodge,  who  became  chairman  of  tte 
board. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  the 
presidency  Mr.  Graustein  began  an  ex 
pansion  program  which  was  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  of  the  prede 
pression  boom. 

Before  the  Federal  Trade  Commii- 
sion  in  1929  it  was  revealed  that  Mr. 
Graustein  was  an  outstanding  leader 
of  power  and  paper  when  he  testified 
about  the  $600,000,000  company  whkh 
he  headed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stodt- 
holders  held  in  Boston  last  June  then 
was  criticism  regarding  salaries  <f 
officers  in  view  of  lack  of  divideadi 
Mr.  Graustein  received  a  salary  of 
$95,000  a  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  (ji» 
stein  revealed  taxes  and  the  low  prkt 
of  newsprint  as  the  two  main  reaaoH 
for  lack  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Cullen  is  a  comparative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  made  president  of  the 
Seminole  Paper  Company  of  Chiesgo 
when  control  was  acquired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  in  September,  193L 
Previously  he  was  president  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Paper  and  Bag  Corporation, 
another  International  subsidiary,  and 
has  been  head  of  the  Southern  Kraft 
Corporation  since  its  organization. 

He  served  with  Bogalusa  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Louisiana  before  joining  In¬ 
ternational  and  was  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  Southern  newsprint  and  Kraft 
paper  prospects. 


BOOTH  GROUP  ELECTS 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  George  G.  Booth 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  bo^ 
and  president;  Warren  S.  Booth,  vi«- 
president;  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  vi«- 
president  and  editorial  counsel;  I^ 
H.  Bastien,  vice-president  and  businew 
counsel;  James  A.  Beresford,  secretaij 
and  treasurer,  and  Lyman  G.  Lewis,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary.  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishes  eight  daily  newspapen 
in  Michigan:  the  Grand  Rapids  Pntt, 
Flint  Journal,  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
inaw  Daily  News,  Jackson  Citjsf> 
Patriot,  Muskegon  Chronicle,  Bay  CilJ 
Times  and  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News. 

DAILIES  FIGHT  AGGREGATE  TAl 

Legality  of  action  of  the  Washingtoi 
State  Tax  Commission  assessing  news¬ 
papers  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
pation  tax  on  their  gross  advertisa* 
revenues,  as  well  as  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  on  their  gross  circulation  rew 
enue,  is  challenged  in  a  suit  filed  » 
Thurston  County  Superior  Court 
Olympia,  by  the  Washington  Records 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Olywf* 
Daily  Olympian. 
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Editor’s  Widow  Implicates  Governor  of  Minnesota  —  Defense  Counsel  Lashes  Andersch,  Eye 

Witness — Mrs.  Liggett  Testifies 


Ten-year-old  Marda  Liggett  and  her  12-year-old  brother,  Wallace,  as  they  wero 
ready  to  testify  in  the  case.  Only  the  girl  was  called,  however. 


Teiley  Anderscb  and  Mrs.  Edith  Liggett,  the  two  eye  witnesses  of  the  shooting, 
as  they  waited  to  take  the  stand. 


The  defense  brought  four  policemen 
to  the  stand  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
Cann  under  circumstances  that  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  grand  jury  investigation.  The 
officers,  obviously  not  unwilling  wit¬ 
nesses,  were  examined  by  the  defense 
from  copies  of  reports  they  made  to 
their  superior  officers  after  they  had 
been  called  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Attorneys  for  the  state  asked  the  of¬ 
ficers  if  they  knew  how  copies  of  their 
reports,  police  department  records,  got 
into  the  hands  of  defense  attorneys. 
They  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
w  learned  that  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  someone  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  to  provide  defense  attorneys  with 
copies  of  statements  taken  from  de¬ 
fendants  and  witnesses  in  various  cases. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  played  the 
fact  that  police  officers  were  defense 
witnesses  in  streamer  headlines  and  the 
grand  jury  was  understood  to  be  con¬ 
templating  an  investigation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Three  of  the  officers  testified  that 
they  heard  Mrs.  Liggett  state  that  the 
murder  “must  have  been  committed  by 
jwd  Cann  or  Governor  Olson’s  mob.’’ 
^e  fourth,  however,  said  his  recollec- 
tion  of  the  statement  was  that  the 
widow  exclaimed  that  the  crime  “must 
have  been  committed  by  Kid  Cann  and 
Governor  Olson’s  mob.” 

.  Attorneys  for  the  state  attached  great 
importance  to  the  word  “and,”  which 
fbey  said  privately  confirms  the  testi- 
money  Mrs.  Liggett  gave  on  the  stand. 

The  state  won  another  major  victory 


The  widow,  nervous  and  still  showing 
the  effects  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
she  has  been,  t(X)k  the  stand  for  direct 
examination  late  last  week  and  stated 
positively  that  ‘‘the  grinning  face  be¬ 
hind  the  machine  gun”  she  saw  in  the 
killer  car  was  that  of  Kid  Cann. 

Standing  on  the  running  board  of 
her  husband's  car,  she  saw  the  murder 
car  approaching  from  30  feet  away. 
Then  suddenly,  she  saw  the  “grinning 
face”  and  the  gun  and  “the  gun  was 
spurting  flame.”  Her  husband  had 
crowded  up  close  to  the  right  front 
fender,  his  back  to  the  alley,  she  testi¬ 
fied. 

On  Monday  morning,  obviously  re¬ 
freshed  and  rested  from  the  week  end 
recess,  Mrs.  Liggett  returned  to  the 
stand  for  the  rapier-like  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  Defense  Counsel  McMeekin. 
Although  detailed  and  searching,  Mc- 
Meekin’s  questioning  of  the  widow  was 
not  nearly  so  vicious  and  grueling  as 
was  his  quizzing  earlier  of  Wesley 
Andersch,  the  other  eye  witness. 

In  most  respects,  Mrs.  Liggett  stood 
up  well  under  the  defense  attorney’s 
examination,  elaborating  in  several  in¬ 
stances  on  testimony  she  gave  under 
direct  examination.  She  admitted  her 
husband  had  had  a  conversation  over 
the  telephone  with  Meyer  Shuldberg, 
Cann’s  employer,  the  afternoon  of  the 
murder  during  which  the  defendant’s 
name  was  mentioned. 

Shuldberg  told  her  husband,  she 
stated,  that  he  had  better  stop  attack¬ 
ing  him  in  the  paper  or  he  would  sue 


“Do  you  remember  an  officer  asking 
you  who  shot  your  husband?”  Mc¬ 
Meekin  queried. 

“Yes”,  Mrs.  Liggett  answered. 

“And  didn’t  you  answer :  ‘It  was 
either  Kid  Cann  or  Governor  Olson’s 
gang’?” 

“I  did  not.” 

Q.  Didn’t  you  ever  mention  Gover¬ 
nor  Olson’s  name  in  the  alley  or  any¬ 
where  that  night? 

A.  When  I  called  my  mother  on  the 
phone  in  New  York,  I  told  her:  “Gover¬ 
nor  Olson’s  gang  got  Walter,  mama.” 
She  asked:  “Did  you  see  who  did  it?” 
I  said:  “Kid  Cann.”  I  must  have  as¬ 
sociated  the  two  together. 

Q.  So  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  associated  the  defendant  with  Gover¬ 
nor  Olson’s  gang? 

A.  My  association  was  that  the  mur¬ 
der  would  not  have  been  committed 
without  Governor  Olson’s  permission. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  said  either 
Kid  Cann  or  “Governor  Olson’s  gang” 
when  you  talked  to  your  mother? 

A.  Naturally.  They  either  ordered  it 
or  permitted  it. 

A  short  while  later,  the  court  took  its 
customary  mid-morning  recess,  during 
which  Mrs.  Liggett  broke  down  and 
wept  hysterically  in  the  county  attorney’s 
office.  Attorneys  for  the  state  then 
asked  the  court  to  adjourn  proceedings 
until  the  afternoon  and  the  request  was 
granted. 

The  concluding  cross-examination 
during  the  afternoon  session  was  less 
sensation^.  The  witness  did  reveal, 
however,  that  her  husband  had  been 
threatened  also  by  “a  member  of  Ed 
Morgan’s  gang.”  Morgan  is  the  re¬ 
puted  leader  of  one  of  the  two  rival 
underworld  gang’s  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Liggett’s  accusation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  answered  by  Olson  from  the 
Mayo  hospital  in  Rochester  where  he 
is  recovering  from  an  exploratory  op¬ 
eration  performed  just  before  New 
Years. 

“In  her  bereavement,  Mrs.  Liggett  is 
entitled  to  and  has  the  sympathy  of 
everyone,”  the  governor  wrote.  “But 
that  does  not  give  her  the  right  to  make 
false  and  unfair  statements  such  as  her 


safety  of  his  defamers,  we  will  have 
to  maintain  a  large  standing  army. 

“The  so  called  Liggett  impeachment 
charges  which  he  levied  at  me  were 
largely  a  rehash  of  false  statements 
that  some  opposing  politicians  have 
been  whispering  or  shouting  for  a  long 
time.  Some  of  them  appeared  in  a 
political  publication  in  1932. 

“The  charges  were  used  by  Liggett 
and  A.  C.  Townley  (former  head  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League  in  North  Dakota) 
in  the  1934  campaign.  Few  if  any 
people  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

“Liggett  presented  them  to  the  senate 
investigating  committee  of  the  1935 
regular  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
senate  ignored  Liggett. 

‘‘I  am  informed  that  the  charges  were 
printed  in  Liggett’s  paper  for  many 
weeks  prior  to  his  murder. 

“The  claim  that  Liggett  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  legislature  at  its  special 
session  was  false.  The  leaders  of  the 
legislature  scoff  at  the  claim.  What 
legislator  supports  it? 

“The  attempt  to  connect  these  charges 
with  Liggett’s  death  is  pure  bunk.  I 
regarded  his  paper  with  contempt  and 
the  people  of  Minnesota  gave  no  cred¬ 
ence  to  his  oral  or  written  statements. 
I  have  many  newspaper  critics  in  Min¬ 
nesota  who  have  influence  with  the 
people  of  the  state.  I  have  never  har¬ 
bored  any  resentment  of  a  personal 
nature  against  any  of  these.  If  I  was 
vindictive,  I  would  take  revenge  on 
them  rather  than  Liggett  who  had  no 
influence. 

“Since  her  husband’s  murder,  Mrs. 
Liggett  has  been  incited  by  some  crafty 
politically-minded  men  to  make  various 
statements  reflecting  upon  me.  I  can 
name  the  men  if  I  am  challenged. 

“For  Mrs.  Liggett,  I  have  only  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  an  act  of  mine  puld  help 
her,  I  would  gladly  perform  it.” 

Mrs.  Liggett’s  trip  to  the  stand  last 
week  was  preceded  by  McMeekin’s 
vicious  and  merciless  cross-examination 
of  Andersch  whom  he  attacked  from 
every  angle  possible.  He  attempted  to 
show  that  Andersch  had  been  prompted 
{Continued  on  Page  41) 


{Special  to  Editok  &  Publish  e>) 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Feb.  6  —  Defense 
counsel  in  the  murder  trial  of  Isa- 
tn  Blumcnfield  (Kid  Cann)  called 
llx  first  of  sixty  alibi  witnesses 
nto  court  today  in  an  attempt  to 
jrore  the  defendant  was  elsewhere 
rtto  a  madiine  gunner  killed  Walter 
liggett,  Muhvest  American  publisher, 
B  cold  blood  Dec.  9. 

First  on  call,  however,  were  addi- 
Mol  witnesses  summoned  in  the  de- 
iflise  effort  to  cast  doubt  on  eye-wit- 
xss  testimony  naming  “Kid  Cann”  as 
the  slayer. 

Meanwhile,  a  political  foe  of  Gov- 
tnwr  Floyd  B.  Olson  entered  the  con- 
tforer^  between  Liggett’s  widow  and 
the  chief  executive  over  her  charge  that 
ie  slaying  was  “ordered  or  tiermitted” 
hr  the  Governor’s  associates. 

State  Representative  Marius  Waldal 
aid  that  only  Olson’s  illness  and  the 
expense  of  a  long  investigation  pre- 
voited  an  impeachment  proceeding  in 
Ae  recent  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lahire.  Several  anti-administration  lead¬ 
en  in  the  Legislature,  however,  termed 
the  Waldal  statement  groundless. 


Thursday  when  testimony  of  an  attor¬ 
ney  concerning  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Andersch  was  prevented  from  go¬ 
ing  to  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  privileged  communication  be¬ 
tween  attorney  and  client. 

The  conversation  would  have  re¬ 
vealed,  McMeekin  declared  in  an  offer 
of  proof  to  the  court,  that  Andersch 
said  that  Mrs.  Liggett  was  on  the  left 
rather  than  the  right  side  of  the  car 
when  the  shooting  occurred.  Andersch 
came  running  up  and  knelt  to  lift  the 
body  of  the  stricken  publisher  when  he 
heard  Mrs.  Liggett  say  that  Kid  Cann 
committed  the  murder.  He  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  offer,  turned  around  and 
ran. 

Andersch  had  testified  that  he  heard 
no  one  mention  the  name  of  “Kid  Cann” 
near  the  scene  of  the  assassination. 

Dramatically  and  with  startling  sud- 
deness,  a  climax  came  Monday  when 
Liggett’s  widow  declared  that  the  mur¬ 
der  could  not  have  been  committed  with¬ 
out  “Governor  Olson’s  permission.” 

A  moment  later,  she  intimated  that 
Governor  Olson’s  gang  “either  per¬ 
mitted  or  ordered”  the  crime. 


for  $100,000.  Liggett  was  pictured  as 
laughing  at  that  when  Shuldberg  re¬ 
taliated,  Mrs.  Liggett  declared,  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  dialect,  with:  “Veil, 
der  are  oder  vays.” 

It  was  late,  in  the  morning  that  the 
name  of  Governor  Olson  was  brought 
into  the  testimony. 


charge  that  I  was  connected  with  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  I  hope  it  was 
not  inspired  by  some  politician. 

“I  never  wronged  Liggett  in  any  way, 
nor  wished  him  any  harm.  After  he 
started  to  defame  me,  I  completely 
ignored  him.  If  every  man  in  public 
office  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
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DAILIES  RENEW  SAFETY  DRIVES  FOR  1936 

1935  Record,  Grimly  Recapitulated,  Used  As  New  Year’s  Warning — Lists  of  Traffic  Victims, 
Photographic  Evidence,  Appeals  to  Reason  Mark  Safety  Programs — Results  Cited 


The  beginnin^^  of  1936  brought  in¬ 
creased  vigor  and  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  many  newspapers  to  reduce 
automobile  traffic  accidents  and  fatali¬ 
ties. 

The  1935  record  was  used  as  a  warn¬ 
ing,  and  was  grimly  recapitulated  for 
readers.  The  stark  facts  of  horrible 
death  and  mutilation  on  the  highway 
and  at  street  intersections  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  many  readers  on  New  Year’s 
Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day,  obviously 
with  the  intent  of  showing,  on  a  day 
of  traditional  joy,  the  sorrows  caused 
by  reckless,  drunken,  inept  handling  of 
automotive  vehicles.  The  timing  of  the 
warnings  was  impressive. 

Thus  the  Nashznlle  Evening  Ten¬ 
nessean  on  New  Year's  Day  placed 
a  predominating  live  column  picture  of 
an  automobile  wreck,  with  “7/  de.\d  in 
AUTO  accidents”  in  huge  letters  routed 
cut  on  the  face  of  the  cut.  The  cut¬ 
line;  “Nashville  Resolves  —  Never 
Again  a  Record  Like  This.”  More  im¬ 
pressive  still  in  this  newspaper,  on  an 
inside  page  was  a  six-column  table,  run¬ 
ning  nearly  the  depth  of  the  page,  giving 
the  details  of  “Fatal  Accidents  Which 
Made  1935  Black  Year  for  Nashville.” 
The  classifications  of  the  table  were : 
Date,  name,  type  of  accident,  where, 
time,  cause,  victim,  when  victim  died, 
how  injured,  others  killed  or  injured, 
arrests. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  gave  the 
matter  a  similar  treatment  on  New 
Year’s  Eve.  On  Page  One  was  a  can¬ 
did  camera  picture  of  an  emergency 
operation  on  a  traffic  victim  in  a  Buf¬ 
falo  hospital,  captioned  “Study  in  Life 
— or  Death.”  “Will  you  yourself,  per¬ 
haps,  or  one  of  your  family  fight  for 
existence  on  this  table,”  the  cutlines 
asked.  On  page  ten,  spread  over  eight 
columns,  was  a  list  of  the  1935  traffic 
victims. 

For  effectiveness  it  would  be  hard 
to  equal  the  posed  photo  that  the  To¬ 
ledo  Neufs-Bee  ran  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
showing  a  drunken  reveler  climbing  into 
his  car,  his  female  companion,  in  furs, 
tugging  at  his  arm.  Headline:  “What 
Do  You  Mean  I  Can’t  Drive?”  The 
caption  was  a  sobering  sermon  in  it¬ 
self: 

“‘What  do  you  mean,  I  can’t  drive?’ 

.  "A  prelude  to  disaster. 

drunken  overture  to  bloody  shambles. 

“  ’Legso,’  says  the  man  in  the  picture  to 
a  distraught  companion,  ‘I’m  all  right.  Who 
Mys  I’m  drunk?  Who  says  I  can’t  drive? 
I'll  drive  it — c’mon." 

“There  is  not  much  use  talking  to  this 
drunken  driver.  Whipped  by  liquor,  his  mind 
can  think  only  of  one  thing — SPEED.  What 
he  needs  is  a  punch  in  the  jaw.  He  is  a 
potential  killer. ..  .but  he  doesn’t  realize  it. 
A  punch  on  the  jaw  might  save  lives  of  inno¬ 
cents  in  the  path  of  his  auto  and  it  would  >ave 
the  driver  a  life-time  of  remorse. 

“The  scene  depicted  here  is  undoubtedly 
typical  of  many  that  will  be  enacted  tonight 
and  early  tomorrow  as  Toledo,  with  gayety — 
and  alcohol — rings  out  the  Old  Year  and 
rings  in  the  New. 

“The  counterpart  of  the  man  shown  here 
may  be  one  of  a  gay  party  in  some  night  club 
or  at  some  house  party  where  you  are.  I!ut 
don't  let  him  drive — even  if  you  must  ‘i-unch 
him  on  the  jaw.’ 

“if  you  can  keep  him  away  from  the  wheel. 
.New  Year’s  Day  will  be  happier — for  him  and 


pened  in  One  Day.”  A  black  double 
streamer  carried  with  it  a  shock  reac¬ 
tion:  Death  Toll  36,000  in  Highway 
Disaster— Over  2,000,000  Suffer  Injuries 
Property  Loss  of  ^5300,000,000 — Entire 
Families  Wiped  Out.”  Tlie  year’s  storj' 
of  death  on  the  highway  was  treated 
as  though  all  the  accidents  had  hap- 
|)encd  but  yesterday  and  was  presented 
in  typical  newspaper  style,  with  quotes 
from  Governor  James  M.  Curley  and 


T  oledo 


posed  photo — “A 
Disaster.” 


jironiineiit  business  men,  a  local  angle 
on  the  deaths  in  Massachusetts,  a  list 
of  prominent  victims  in  crashes,  a  box 
lieaded  “Congress  Summoned  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Session,”  and  a  large  layout  of 
photos  of  automobile  crashes  headed : 
“A  Few  of  the  Cars  Wreckecl  in  Yes¬ 
terday’s  Disaster.” 

The  Memf<his  Press-Scimitar  on  New 
Year’s  Day  devoted  space  five  columns 
wide  and  11  inches  deep  to  a  drawing 
of  a  Inige  monumetit,  on  which  were 
inscrilted  the  names  and  ages  of  Mem¬ 
phis’  traffic  victims  of  193.s,  who  “gave 
their  lives  on  the  deadly  streets  of 
.\lemi)his.”  -At  the  base  of  the  stone 
was  printed:  "In  Their  Memory  Let 
Us  Resolve  to  Make  Those  Streets 
Safe  in  1936  by  Driving  Slowly,  Care¬ 
fully.  Considerably.”  No  Te.xt  was 
carried,  and  none  was  needed;  the  pic¬ 
ture  carried  a  dignified  appeal  that 
words  might  have  lessened. 

.\  full  page  of  pictures  of  1935  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  was  carried  by  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 
Dec.  31.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page; 

Deaths  in  Westchester  Marked  the 
Passing  Year.  What  of  1936?’’ 

Key  position  on  Page  One  was  given 
to  a  review  of  local  traffic  fatalities 
in  1935  by  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri- 
can-Statesman  Jan.  1.  with  the  head: 
"How  Many  .Austin  People  Will  Autos 
Kill  or  Maim  in  '36?  Let’s  Reform.” 
.A  three-column  cartoon  featured  a  safe 
driving  pledge. 

The  .Vi7C'  York  Daily  Mirror  chose 


_ _ ^  . New  Year’s  Day  to  announce  the  oi^n 

possibly  for  pthers  who  might  be  victims  of  iug  of  a  safety  drive,  featuring  a  safety  heights 
his  careening  car.”  pledge.  -All  of  the  first  page  and  sev-  36.-40d. 

eral  inside  pages  were  given  over  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  print  to  the  campaign. 

Thirty-one  leading  newspaiiers  of  the 
Carolinas  have  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  the  Charlotte  Obsen-er  to  join  it  in 
a  safety  driving  campaign.  Previous 
to  its  invitation  to  other  papers  to  join 
in  the  campaign  the  Observer  pointed 
out  in  stories  that  the  Carolinas  had 
a  bad  safety  record.  Statistics  of  high¬ 
way  and  street  accidents  were  forcibly 
presented  in  connection  with  the  initial 
article  announcing  the  campaign.  The 
safety  story  has  siiKe  tieen  given  promi¬ 
nent  position  and  lilieral  space  by  the 
Observer  and  cooperating  papers. 

Citing  reductions  in  traffic  casualties 
during  the  first  month  of  its  “Lucky 


The  next  day  the  News-Bee  ran  an 
eight-column  drawing  of  a  graveyard, 
the  markers  giving  the  names  of  traffic 
dead.  .Above  hovered  the  skeletonized 
figure  of  death,  labeled:  “Death  on  the 
Highway,  Lucas  County,  1935.”  Co¬ 
incidentally  it  was  announced  that  the 
News-Bee  was  sending  a  reporter  to 
other  cities  to  study  the  traffic  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  readers  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  turned  Page  One  Dec.  29,  they 
were  startled  to  see  Page  Three  made 
up  as  another  front  page  with  “Ex¬ 
tra”  prominently  displayed.  An  explan¬ 
atory  note  at  the  top  of  the  page  said: 
“How  a  Front  Page  Might  Look  If 
All  the  Auto  Accidents  of  1935  Hap- 


U”  license  plate  awards  for  careful 
drivers,  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
has  extended  the  plan.  Gasoline  scrip 
books  have  been  substituted  for  the 
former  license  plate  awards.  The  five 
motorists  daily  whose  license  plates 
are  reproduced  in  the  Iiaper  will  each 
receive  a  .$5  scrip  book  good  for  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  purchases.  Decision  to 
extend  the  campaign  in  a  new  form 
came  after  a  satisfactory  decline  in 
December  accidents  were  recorded. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  rs  in 
the  midst  of  safe  driving  campaign, 
giving  away  city  license  stickers  worth 
$5  to  those  observed  as  careful  drivers. 
City  officers  are  coojierating  with  the 
Journal-Post. 

Newspapers  have  assumed_  active 
leadership  in  safety  drives  in  85  Michi¬ 
gan  communities,  according  to  Henry 
T.  Ewald,  Detroit  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  IS  serving  without  compensa¬ 
tion  as  publicity  director  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Safety  Council.  "No  other  agency 
can  do  as  much  as  the  newspaper  in 
awakening  opposition  to  reckless  driv¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Ewald  said.  “An  intensive 
drive  in  Detroit,  backed  by  every  news- 
pajier  in  the  inetroixilitan  area,  whit¬ 
tled  down  December  fatalities  44  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  December,  1934, 
and  deaths  for  the  year  fell  from  342 
in  1934  to  301  in  1935,  a  reduction  of 

12  per  cent.” 

(9ne  of  the  outstanding  safety  drives 
of  1935  was  that  carried  on  by  the 
Hartford  Times  since  August.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  campaign,  which  featured 
a  safe  driving  pledge,  is  evidenced  by 
figures  issued  recently  by  State  Motor 
\'ehicle  Commissioner  Connor  which 
indicate  that  there  had  been  a  reduction 
of  29  iier  cent  in  fatalities  and  8J4  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  during  1935  as  against  1934  in 
Hartford.  The  actual  figures  were  22 
deaths  in  1955  against  31  in  1934 — 9 
less,  and  1,543  accidents  in  1935  as 
against  1,685  in  193-1 — 142  less. 

The  effect  of  the  Times’  campaign 
was  felt  in  the  state  because  on  Aug. 

13  when  the  Times’  campaign  started 
there  were  41  more  deaths  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1935  than  in  1934  and  the  final 
check-up  shows  that  there  are  exactly 
the  same  number  of  deaths,  475,  in  1935 
as  in  1934 — a  clear  gain  of  41  in  fatali¬ 
ties  ift  addition  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  thousands  of  more  cars  on  the 
road  this  year  than  in  1934. 

The  Buffalo  Times,  citing  its  year’s 
campaign  for  safe  driving,  recently 
pointed  to  a  reduction  in  fatalities  and 
injuries  in  Buffalo.  In  1934,  118  per¬ 
sons  killed  and  4,004  injured.  In  1935, 
110  were  killed  and  3,625  injured.  "This 
reduction,”  the  daily  said,  “is  not  as 
great  as  one  could  wish.  But  still  it  is 
a  reduction.  And  if  in  Buffalo  today 
there  is  one  child  whole  of  limb  and 
happy  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
plac^  on  the  list  of  those  crippled,  the 
Times  is  satisfied  that  its  year-long 
campaign  has  been  a  success.” 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  newspapers 
and  other  agencies,  motor  vehicle  deaths 
in  the  United  States  soared  to  new 
1935,  reaching  a  total  of 
36,400,  as  compared  with  36,101  for  the 
previous  year,  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  announced.  Tlie  slight  de¬ 
crease  anticipated  did  not  materialize 
liecause  of  bad  experience  during  the 
final  months  of  the  year.  Despite  this 
discouraging  sign  the  Council  is  going 
forward  with  renewed  vigor  in  its  five- 
year  campaign  to  reduce  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  35  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1940. 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  unexpected 
increase,  the  Council  pointed  out  that 
the  population  of  the  country  also  in¬ 
creased  about  one  per  cent;  thus  the 
death  rate  per  100,000  population  was 
28.5  in  1935,  the  same  as  in  1934. 

The  increase  in  deaths  was  also  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  considerable  advance  in  motor 


vehicle  travel.  Auto  registration  ad¬ 
vanced  4.3  per  cent  from  1934  to  1935 
and  gasoline  consumption  went  up 
proximately  six  per  cent.  “In 
words,”  the  Council  said,  “there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  the 
average  motorist  was  able  to  travel 
without  an  accident.” 

The  Automobile  Accident  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
recently  offered  newspapers  without 
charge  a  series  of  mats  for  publica- 
tion  entitled  “They  Gambled  with 
Death.”  The  human  element  is  {or^ 
most  in  these  series,  and  the  illustrations 
and  text  are  startling  in  effect. 


KIRBY  AND  WORTMAN 
DISPLAY  DRAWINGS 

New  York  World-Telegram  Artiiu 
Holding  Joint  Exhibit  in  Grand 
Central  Gallery — 64  Original 
Cartoons  Shown 


By  W.  G.  Bowdoin 

Rollin  Kirby  and  Denys  Wortman, 
both  formerly  on  the  old  New  York 
World  staff  and  now  drawing  for 
World-Telegram,  are  holding  a  joint 
exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  An 
Gallery,  New  York,  until  Feb.  26 
There  are  64  original  drawings  culled 
from  the  pages  of  the  World-Telegram. 
Rollin  Kirby  makes  perhaps  the  stronger 
appeal  as  his  drawings  are  more  care¬ 
fully  finished  and  the  themes  are  from  | 
the  moving  pictures  of  serious  life  all  [ 
about  us.  Alany  of  this  artist’s  works  1 
have  a  national  background. 

'I  hus  the  recent  speech  of  Al.  Smitli  a 
at  the  Liberty  League  dinner,  at  Wash-  F 
ington,  is  projected  with  Smith  as  a 
hen,  sitting  on  the  famous  Brown 
Derby,  the  hen  represented  as  chanting, 
“Take  a  walk,  walk,  walk,  walk!”  An¬ 
other  Kirby  drawing  is  based  upon  a 
news  item  entitled  “Justice  in  tht  Gold¬ 
en  West.”  A  Los  Angeles  judge  hav 
ing  sentenced  a  twenty  year  old  girl 
student  to  25  days  in  jail  for  distributing 
peace  handbills,  the  Kirby  pencil  began 
to  work.  The  judicial  sterness  and  the 
embarrassment  of  the  girl  victim,  art 
here  set  forth  with  quite  as  much  powr 
r.nd  directness  as  was  the  oldtime  work 
of  Th.  Nast  in  Tweed  days.  Some¬ 
times  Mr.  Kirby  allows  himself  to  be 
frivolous  as  in  the  drawing  dealing 
with  Charlie  Chaplin  who  is  shown 
in  the  act  of  shaving  off  his  famom 
mustache  because  it  looks  like  Hitler, 
which  the  caption  states  arouses  anger 
in  Germany.  The  two  per  cent  dty 
sales  tax  is  bludgeoned  in  one  cartoon 
and  in  another,  the  Utilities,  as  an 
elderly  and  r.ither  pompous  old  gentle 
man,  is  presented  in  a  storm  of  mii- 
siles  coming  from  all  angles. 

Denys  Wortman  approaches  his  work 
with  enthusiasm  but  his  subjects  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  drawn  from  the  les- 
cultured  masses.  He  has  featured 
Mopey  Dick  and  the  Duke,  in  mM) 
phases,  and  his  satire  is  always  tfiting 
The  underworld  figures  that  nit  acrosi 
his  drawing  paper  are  eternally  charged 
with  the  realistic.  The  Wortman  dra* 
ings  of  the  East  Side  with  its  crowded 
fire  escapes  and  the  push  carts  by  the 
curbs,  take  you  directly  to  the  Ghetto 
with  its  tenement  crushes.  .A  crowdoi 
laundry  is  pictured  with  its  driven 
workers,  one  of  whom  is  represented  >i 
saying,  “Can  you  imagine  anything 
nicer  than  to  go  out  in  a  garden  and 
pick  yourself  a  cool  head  of  lettuce 
for  supper  ?” 


WATERBURY  GUILD  ELECTS 

Jerry  Harrington,  Waterbury  (Conn. 
American,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Waterbury  Newspaper  Guild  at  its  w 
nual  meeting  Feb.  1.  He  succeeds  R*? 
mond  I.  Fitzpatrick,  IVaterbury  D?**' 
ernf. 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 


fit  therewith  ccn^ecuUve  ifeat 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

than  am/  cthet  ^-dai/  new.^f>a/3et  Ui’tytnwUca 


ECAUSE  Philadelphia  is  the 
kind  of  a  city  it  is  —  a  great 
i  center  in  which  nearly  every 

one  lives  in  an  individual  home  .  .  . 
(Philadelphia  has  more  single  -  family 
dwellings  than  any  other  city  in 
America.)  .  .  . 

Because  her  people  are  devoted  to 
home  life  .  .  .  spending  a  great  portion  of 
their  income  upon  home  comforts  and 
home  conveniences  .  .  . 

And  because  these  home  people  have 
built  up  a  great  home  newspaper  which 
is  read  by  nearly  every  family  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  suburbs  .  .  . 

Because  of  these  things  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  The  Evening  Bulletin  form  an 
ideal  combination  for  the  sale  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products. 

For  four  consecutive  years  The 
Bulletin  has  carried  more  national  ad¬ 


vertising  than  any  other  six-day  news¬ 
paper  in  America.  (National  advertising 
includes  not  only  all  general  advertising, 
but  all  automotive,  tire,  gasoline,  oil  and 
truck  advertising  as  well.) 

1935’s  daily  average  circulation  in¬ 
creased  to  519,694  from  511,647  in 
1934.  (Two  and  one-half  times  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  other  Philadelphia  evening 
newspaper  and  more  than  the  morning 
newspapers  combined.)  Bulletin  circula¬ 
tion  is  all  net  paid.  Premiums,  prizes  or 
contests  have  never  been  used  to  secure 
readers. 

Are  you  cultivating  this  greatest 
Market  of  Homes  through  the  newspaper 
nearly  everybody  reads?  Consult  your 
Advertising  Agency. 

0  79.?6,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia.  Robert  McLean, 
President.  ff  m.  L.  McLean.  Jr.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 
Sales  Offices:  Netc  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
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TEXAS  CENTENNIAL  IS  CULMINATION 
OF  PUBLISHERS’  13-YEAR  EFFORT 


COINCIDENCE  COSTS  $1,000 


Idea  Conceived  At  1923  Advertising  Convention  As  Means 
“Selling  Texas  to  World” — Special  Editions  Commemorate 
Historical  Events 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Dallas,  Feb.  3. — Child  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  men’s  convention  13  years  ago, 
fostered  and  nurtured  by  newspapermen 
for  more  than 


Lowry  Martin 


decade,  the  Texas 
Centennial  cele¬ 
brations  reach 
their  maturity  in 
Texas  this  year. 
A  central  expo¬ 
sition  in  Dallas 
will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  scores 
of  separate  his¬ 
torical  expositions 
on  the  scenes  of 
important  events 
in  the  100  years 
of  history  of  in¬ 
dependent  Texas. 


Early  in  the  twentieth  century  Gov, 
James  Stephen  Hogg  voiced  the  hope 
that  Texas  would  observe  her  Centen¬ 
nial  in  a  fitting  manner.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it,  however,  until  1923. 

On  Nov.  6  that  year  came  the  first 
step  to  bring  about  what  is  now  booked 
as  the  Southwest’s  first  World’s  Fair. 

It  was  at  the  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  Texas  in  Corsicana  that 
the  idea  of  celebrating  the  Centennial 
year  with  a  great  Texas  exposition  was 
conceived. 

Theodore  H.  Price,  editor  of  Com- 
merce  and  Finance,  New  York,  was 
speaking  on  “What  Texas  Has  to  Ad¬ 
vertise  and  How  to  Advertise  It.’’  He 
advocated  an  elaborate  program  of 
“selling  Texas  to  the  world,’’  and  out 
of  the  round-table  discussion  developed 
the  thought  for  the  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  more  than 
400  dele^tes  present  at  the  Corsicana 
meeting,  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  idea 
before  the  leading  citizens  over  the 
state.  The  Texas  Centennial  Survey 
Committee  was  created  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  with  Lowry  Martin,  publisher  of 
the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun,  as  chairman. 

This  committee,  made  up  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men  from  newspapers  and  large 
Texas  firms,  conducted  a  state-wide 
survey  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  people.  So  favorable  was  the  re¬ 
action  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens  remained.  Throughout 
the  succeeding  years  the  necessary 
proclamations  were  issued,  laws  and 
constitutional  amendments  passed, 
boards  and  commissions  appointed,  until 
today  the  state  is  alive  with  patriotic 
fervor,  hurriedly  putting  finishes  on  the 
work  started  in  Corsicana. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  cele¬ 
brations  could  be  held.  Mr.  Lowry  was 
made  the  vice-president  of  the  original 
Texas  Centennial  Commission  created 
W  the  legislature  to  draft  final  plans. 
He  also  was  appointed  the  commission’s 
publicity  chairman,  with  J.  E.  Josey, 
publisher  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
Wilbur  Hawk,  publisher  of  the  Amar¬ 
illo  News-Globe,  as  committeemen. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  activities 
of  this  committee,  in  which  it  was 
joined  by  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
was  a  “Texas  Press  Special  Train’’  to 
Washington  to  invite  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  visit  Texas  during  the  Centen¬ 
nial  year — an  invitation  he  later  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mr.  Martin  was  chairman  of 
the  trip.  Sam  P.  Harben,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee. 

Mr.  Harben  has  been  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Centennial  movement  from 
its  inception,  working  with  the  various 
boards  and  commissions  as  immediate 
contact  man  for  the  700  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  making  up  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  membership. 

Leading  Texas  publishers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Dallas 
They  are: 


Alfred  O.  Andersson,  publisher,  Dal¬ 
las  Dispatch;  G.  B.  Dealey,  president, 
Dallas  News  and  Dallas  Journal, \  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Kiest,  publisher,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald;  Mr.  Hawk,  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Josey. 

Wallace  Perry,  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Control  for  all  Texas 
Centennial  celebrations. 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  great 
many  Texas  newspapers  have  published 
special  Centennial  editions,  all  of  which 
have  been  well  supported  by  advertisers. 
Several  others  are  planned  between  now 
and  the  formal  opening  of  the  central 
exposition  in  Dallas  June  6. 

The  press  section  of  the  central  ex¬ 
position  promotion  department  is  headed 
by  Phil  Fox,  old-time  Texas  newspa¬ 
perman.  Clyde  Vandeburg,  another 
newspaperman,  is  head  of  the  radio  sec¬ 
tion,  and  A.  W.  Von  Struve,  with  many 
years  of  newspaper  experience  in  sev¬ 
eral  states,  heads  the  magazine  section. 

Newspapermen  also  direct  the  news 
bureaus  of  the  state-wide  organization, 
publicizing  not  only  the  central  show  in 
Dallas,  but  the  score  or  more  of  others 
being  held  in  other  cities.  Newspaper 
feature  writers  have  been  draft^  to 
write  historical  stories  for  publication 
throughout  the  nation,  being  paid  on  a 
space  rate  basis. 

Some  of  the  celebrations  will  go  back 
to  Alvarez  de  Pineda,  Spanish  Conquis- 
tadore,  Texas’  first  white  visitor,  sent 
to  Texas  in  1519  by  the  go\Trnor  of 
Jamaica  to  chart  the  land  which  lay 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  hope  of 
finding  a  westward  passage  to  India. 
Pineda’s  Spanish  flag  was  the  first  of 
the  six  that  have  waved  over  the  state. 

Robert  Cavalier  le  Sieur  La  Salle 
in  1684  gave  Texas  her  second  flag, 
the  lilies  of  France,  with  a  settlement 
on  the  Lavaca  River.  Other  flags  in 
later  years  were  those  of  Mexico,  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  the  Confederacy, 
and  finally  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  formal  period  being  celebrated 
this  year,  however,  start^  with  the 
declaration  of  independence  from  Mex¬ 
ico  by  a  body  of  Texas  statesmen  at 
Washington-on-the-Brazos.  March  2. 
1836.  The  successful  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  Santa  Anna  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this  declaration,  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  history  of  the 
state  during  the  ensuing  century  will 
be  highspots  in  all  Texas  celebrations 
during  1936. 


OmiRRion  of  Date  Line  Expenuve  for 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

A  combination  of  a  printer’s  error 
and  an  extraordinary  coincidence  cost 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  $1,000 
in  the  trial  of  a  libel  suit  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  this  week. 

The  case  was  based  on  a  story  out 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  involving  crim¬ 
inal  charges  against  a  Mrs.  J.  C.  John¬ 
son.  The  name  of  the  state  was  omit¬ 
ted  by  the  typesetter,  so  that  the  date¬ 
line  read  only  “Savannah.’’ 

There  is  also  a  Savannah,  Tennessee, 
and  it  developed  that  a  woman  with 
the  identical  name  lives  there.  Her 
subsequent  suit  for  libel  set  out  that 
Tennessee  friends  reading  the  story 
naturally  presumed  the  accused  woman 
to  be  her.  A  federal  jury  returned  the 
verdict  of  $1,000,  holding  omission  of 
the  state  plainly  pointed  a  finger  at  the 
Tennessee  woman. 


N.  Y.  “CONFIDENCE”  BUI 
APPROVED,  OPPOSED 


Citisena’  Committee  S«ya  R  Wo«U 
Give  Police  Valuable  Tipa— 
Group  Standa  by  Recent  Conn 
Deciaion — Maaa.  Bill  Defeated 


$100,000  UBEL  SUIT  SETTLED 

The  $100,000  libel  suit  of  Renz  L. 
Jennings,  former  Maricopa  county  at¬ 
torney,  filed  last  May  against  the  State 
Consolidated  Publishing  Company  and 
W.  R.  Mathews,  publishers  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  was  dismissed  last 
week  5n  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court,  Phoenix.  The  motion  for  dis¬ 
missal  stated  the  action  had  been  com¬ 
promised.  The  suit  was  based  on  50 
words  of  an  article  Jennings  charged, 
was  published  in  the  Star  March  3, 
1935,  concerning:  alien  land  law  pro¬ 
ceedings  he  instituted  as  county  attor¬ 
ney. 


The  McNaboe  “confidence”  bill  no* 
before  the  New  York  legislature  thii 
week  won  the  backing  of  the  Citizeni’ 
Union  Committee  on  Legislation  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Association  of 
Bar  of  New  York.  ™ 

The  bill  provides  that  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  and  employes  should  not  be  com¬ 
piled  to  disclose  the  source  of  con¬ 
fidential  information. 

The  Citizens  Union  Committen  ez- 
plained  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  enable  the  public  to  receive  in¬ 
formation  which  it  should  have  and 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain 
and  that  information  by  newspaper  men 
would  be  more  readily  available  if  the 
source  could  be  k3pt  confidential. 

The  bar  association,  through  its  com¬ 
mittee  on  state  legislation,  quoted  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  App^s  in 
the  recent  Martin  Mooney  case  and 
added  that  the  committee  saw  no  clear 
advantage  to  the  public  in  conferring 
the  privilege  on  newspaprmen. 

A  round-table  discussion  on  the  1^ 
was  broadcast  over  WMCA,  New 
York,  Feb.  5.  Phelps  Phelps,  former 
Assemblyman,  was  chairman.  News¬ 
papermen  participated.^ 

The  State  Senate  in  Massachusetts 
this  week  killed  a  confidence  bill  in 
that  state. 


WOMAN’S  CONGRESS  PROGRAM 


Chicago  Tribune  To  Sponsor  Their 
Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  13-14 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  3— The  third  annual 
Woman  Congress  to  be  held  here  Feb. 
13  and  14  at  the  Palmer  House  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
will  include  well-known  speakers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  program  plans  announced 
today  by  Miss  Ruth  DeYoung,  Tribune 
woman  editor. 

Speakers  at  the  opening  session 
Thursday,  will  include  Dr.  Glenn 
Frpk,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin:  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter,  dean 
of  the  Northwestern  University  medi¬ 
cal  school  and  Tribune  health  editor; 
Melvin  Purvis,  federal  "G-man”,  who 
captured  Dillinger;  and  Mrs.  William 
J.  Chalmers,  founder  of  the  Country 
Home  for  Convalescent  Children.  The 
Friday  Forum  speakers  include  Dr, 
Harlow  Shapely,  head  of  Harvard  Ob¬ 
servatory;  Miss  Catherine  Curtis, 
executive  director  of  Women’s  Inves 
tors  in  America;  Frank  Vanderlip,  re¬ 
tired  head  of  the  National  Citv  Bank 
of  New  York  and  former  Tribune  finan 
cial  editor;  and  David  Samoff,  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Rad-'  Cor 
poration  of  America.  Mr.  Sarnoff  will 
discuss  “American  Communications  and 
Democracy.” 


100,000  Ib.  GRINDER 


The  boys  at  Norton’s,  Worcester,  are  busy  on  their  biggest 
post-war  order — a  100,000  lb.  grin^ng  machine  that  will  gmd 
steel  down  to  one  quarter  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  34-ton  casting  has  been  juggled  into  place  (^y  when 
you  know  how)  and  for  several  months  the  boys  will  be  bt^ 
putting  on  all  the  gadgets  and  doohickeys  necessary  for  precision 
grinding  down  to  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of  your  teeth. 

Will  your  wife  send  you  a  valentine  this  Leap  Year? 
Let’s  hope  it  will  be  a  W ortxsier-made  wdentine — none 
better.  Immense  diversity  of  produds — from  valentines  to 
grinders — keeps  Worcester’s  industrial  wheels  turning, 
Worcester’s  buying  power  stable. 


PAYROLLS  HIT  NEW  men 


r- 


Worcester’s  industrial  payrolls  in  November  hit  the  highest 
mark  since  1930 — 

And  in  December  advanced  4.6  per  cent  over  the  November 
peak. 

Worcester  industrial  employment,  with  an  index  figure  of 
94,  in  December  hit  the  highest  level  since  October  1930. 

And  production  hours,  which  normally  sag  at  the  year-end, 
advanced  7  per  cent  over  November. 

Busy-ness  in  Worcester  factories  means  business 
for  advertisers  in  this  great  industrial  market. 
The  entire  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  a 
population  of  more  than  433,000  in  the  city  and 
average  IS-mile  radius,  is  effectively  covered  by 
these  newspapers  ALONE.  Average  net  paid 
circulation  more  than  100,000  daily  for  more 
than  eight  years. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Aasociatea.  National  RepreaenUtivea 
Nni  Yark  Chkata  Detroit  Bcetoa  PhiUddpiiia  San  FraaoMa  Lae  Anfelat  Gncinnati 


Fair  to  see — ^yet  fairer  far  as  the  purchasing  agent  and  managing  director  of  the 
homes  of  America!  In  thriving  Detroit  she  offers  you  the  richest  opportimity  for 
your  wares  when  you  come  to  her  introduced  by  The  Detroit  News.  This  is  her 
paper,  individually  and  collectively.  It  is  the  recognized  home  paper  of  the  fourth 
greatest  market  in  America.  Furthermore,  94%  of  the  entire  weekday  and  82%  of 
the  Sunday  circulation  of  The  News  is  concentrated  in  the  local  trading  area.  In 
Detroit  it  is  76%  home  delivered  by  exclusive  carriers. 

3rd  IN  AMERICA  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  1935 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York; 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: 
J.  E.  LUTZ 


SINGLE  ADVERTISING  RATE  PROPOSED 
AT  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 


Editor  of  San  FrancUco  Cki-onicle  MEMORY  HONORED 

Named  Outctanding  Citizen  r'  i  ..  T 

/'u  .  u  u  II  j  *  o  r-  Celebration  in  Whitmire,  S.  C  A. 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor,  Smt  Fran-  ,  _  -i  u  n 

'isco  Chronicle,  this  week  wa  acclaimed  central  Family  Home,  Revere’*  Pub. 

tiy  Berkeley,  Cal.,  as  its  most  distin-  lUher’*  Mother  For  Founding  of 
i;uished  citizen  of  Parent-Teacher*  A**ociation 

1935-36.  Mr.  Ro-  „  — - - 

well  tendered  the  (Ry  Lpiio*  &  IVelishe*) 

Benjamin  Ide  >  i'cb.  o— iifj 

Wheeler  Service  l;h^he  .Apperson  Hearst,  co-founder 
-Award  at  a  din-  National  1  areiit- 1  eachers  .Asso- 

ner  held  Tuesday  ^'id  mother  of  William  Randolph 

night  lltarst,  was  honored  during  the  Foun- 

Members  of  the  Whitmire 

Berkeley  .Service  f  ar^nt- leachers  Association  near  Spar- 
Club  Council,  tanburg,  Feb.  5.  Among  the  guests 
which  selects  the  ‘he  twin  sons  of  William  kan- 

reciiiient  of  the  dolph  Hearst  Randy  Apjierson  Hearst 
biennial  honor.  ‘he  New  York  American  staff  and 
sliserved  t‘’'>t  Mr.  iJavid  Whitmire  Hearst  of  the  New 
Rowell  qualified  l^'-'entng  Journal  news  stalf-W 

for  the  emblem  Kirkpatrick,  managing  editor.  At- 

several  phases  of  lunta  Ceorgian;  Gov.  Olin  D.  Johnston 
e  as  editor,  as  a  eif  South  Carolina,  and  many  pronu- 
-both  at  home  and  "ent  educators  of  the  state. 

1  service.  The  high-light  of  the  program  was 

68.  has  lieen  edi-  a  pageant  written  by  Pauline  Branyon 
;  since  1932.  He  of  -Atlanta,  Ga.,  depicting  the  life  of 
sher  of  the  Fresno  the  Whitmire  family  from  the  time  of 
rom  1808  to  1920.  the  .settlement  of  the  town  until  Henry 
1  appears  daily  in  Whitmire,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
wspapers.  He  was  Hearst,  left  for  Missouri,  accompanied 
Service.  1924-1926.  by  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Moses, 
iffairs,  he  was  a  The  pageant  was  very  colorfully  pre- 
ute  of  Pacific  Re-  sented  and  included  a  dramatization  oi 
,  1929  and  1931.  He  the  organization  of  the  Mothers  Con- 
lias  iR-en  president  of  the  California  gress  by  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  financed  the 
League  of  Nations  -Association  since  movement  until  it  became  self-support- 
1927.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-  ing.  F'ollowing  a  luncheon  the  exer- 
national  Congress  of  Penal  Law  at  cises  in  the  afternoon  included  the 
Brussels  in  1924.  planting  of  two  memorial  trees  on  the 

In  the  nation’s  activities.  Mr.  Rowell  high  school  campus  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
has  lieen  a  member  of  the  National  Hearst  and  Mrs.  .Alice  McLillan  Bir- 
Criine  Commission  since  1926;  he  ney,  co-founder  of  the  Congress, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Ship-  Mrs.  Hugh  Bradford,  editor  of  the 
Iiing  Board.  1920-24.  and  was  a  member  Parent-Teachers  Magazine  and  former 
of  the  Presidential  Emergency  Boards  president  of  the  National  P.-T.  A.  oi 


late  last  week.  State  Editorial  Association;  J.  C.  Kay- 

A  resolution  advocating  a  reduction  publisher,  Ellensburg  (Wash.) 

in  the  advertising  differential  was  P-  i'^lkner  business  man- 

adopted  by  a  committee  of  18  selected  -P^^^fieen  (Wash.)  World;  Her¬ 
at  a  luncheon  held  Thursday,  Jan.  30.  '’‘"Y  Med- 

in  the  Palace  Hotel,  attended  bv  90  W  (Ore.)  iV/ui/  /nhioic;  A.  W  Ship- 

persons.  The  resolution  also  recom-  , 

mended  that  no  raise  in  national  ad-  1 

vertising  rates  be  made  until  present  (Wash.)  Unwn-Bulletm;  Ramsey  (Dp-  < 

differentials  are  substontially  lowered.  I*e»heim  of  Ramsey  Oppenheim  Publi-  \ 

Further  action  is  scheduled  for  early  cations  who  was  named  secretary;  A.  « 

next  month  at  a  second  session  of  the  W  hyte.  business  manager,  San 
committee.  It  was  felt  that  further  , 

time  for  study  of  conditions  was  ad-  loKb  (-ampbel  ,  Lord  &  Thomas ;  Thurs- 
visable.  Mctjiiffick,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 

'Tu-  *•  II  j  1  —  *nd  .A.  W.  Stvpes,  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 

ihe  meeting  was  called  by  M.  C. 

Mogensen,  president  of  M.  C  Mogen- 

son  &  Co.,  publishers’  representative.  In  addition  to  those  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Mogensen  also  is  publisher  of  newsiiaper  men  attending  the  conference  ^ 

Five  Star  W eckly,  a  newspaper  supple-  \  ^barkey,  Martin^ 

ment  which  recently  has  made  its  ap-  / 'V 

pearance  on  the  Coast.  Most  of  the  McDowell,  T«r/urF  (Cal.)  Daily  Jour- 
newspapermen  present  were  from  news- 

Iiapers  represented  bv  the  Mogensen  Y’  R- 

firn,  '  Judah,  Nanta  Cruz  (Cal.)  News;  John 

Eir  1^  A  n  I  •  ,  .  Olmstead  and  Ellis  Newsome,  Peta- 

Walter  A.  Burke,  regional  executive  (Cal.)  Argus-Courier;  R.  L.  De- 

of  the  American  Association  of  Adver-  ^.^r,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press;  Don 
tising  Agencies,  was  acting  chairman  o’Kane,  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt 
of  the  meeting.  Guest  speaker  was  Standard;  Elliott  C.  Hensel,  Oakland 

Frederick  R.  Gamble  national  execu-  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Fred  S.  Newsom, 
tive  secretary  of  the  A.A.A.A.  Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent ;  H.  C. 

Mr.  Gamble  pointed  out  handicaps  Burkheimer,  AlbanU>ra  (Cal.)  Post- 
under  which  national  manufacturers  Advocate;  Charles  B.  Welch,  Tacoma 
work  when  placing  advertising  in  news-  (Wash.)  Neivs;  Wilmer  N.  Long.  Ful- 
papers  where  there  is  a  wide  differen-  Icrton  (Cal.)  News-Tribune ;  F.  P. 
tial  between  the  national  and  the  local  Roper,  Lodi  (Cal.)  Nezvs-Sentinel ;  J. 
advertising  rate.  He  stated  that  vari-  J.  Hooper,  Hayxvard  (Cal.)  Review; 
ous  abuses  had  grown  out  of  the  prac-  Dan  L.  Beebe,  Oroi'illc  (C^al.)  Mer- 
‘ic6  cury-Register;  A.  B.  Cargill,  Burlin- 

Various  publishers  told  of  their  ex-  game  (Cal.)  Advance  Star;  J.  H.  Con- 
periences  in  operating  under  a  double  nell.  Live  Star  Weekly;  John  F'.  Mont- 
rate  structure.  A  committee  including  goniery  and  F.  O.  Schroeder,  Stockton 
publishers,  advertising  agents  and  pub-  (Cal.)  Independent,  and  Edwin  Wilder, 
Ushers’  representatives  drew  up  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
following  resolution :  ciation. 

“In  an  effort  to  increase  newspamT  Publishers’  representatives  and  adver- 
linage,  we  recommend  that  the  differ-  tising  agency  delegates  were:  Louis 
ential  between  national  and  local  ad-  Honig,  F'.  .A.  Tomaschke,  S.  P.  LaDue, 
vertising  rates  be  reduced  as  fast  as  b'red  Rea,  Jean  Scott  Frickelton.  Jesse 
possible  with  one  rate  as  the  ultimate  Yeates,  Sam  Johnston,  .A1  McKenzie, 
objective;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  we  b'loyd  W.  Sparks,  Winthrop  Martin, 
recommend  national  rates  be  not  raised  Rufus  Rhoades,  Roland  -Aveson,  A. 
until  the  differential  is  substantially  Lenoir,  O.  Morby,  R.  S.  Nicholson,  W. 
lowered.’’  R.  Steffner,  Paul  W.  Harlan,  Dan  E. 

The  resolution  if  made  effective  by  Huguenim  A  L.  Railton,  Stanley 
publishers  would  mean  that  local  ad-  Speyer,  Donald  A.  Breyer,  J  Malcolm 
vertising  rates  would  face  a  potential  Si^ey  Garhnkel.  Herbert  D. 

increase  to  meet  the  increasing  news- 

paper  costs  due  to  social  legislation  f.  B’dwell,  Norman  C.  Nour^  A. 

and  other  factors.  Mickie  Donnan,  Will  Russell,  Philip 

PitKi:ck.,.e  r  Valentine,  U.  C.  Day,  Robert  L.  Con¬ 
doned  what  aHvanta  ques-  Leon  Livingston,  C.  Hesteroff,  W. 

tionM  what  advantage  the  newspapers  a  Rrewer  R  A  Clavnnnl  F  T 

IS  SS'T  ““'"i"'  t  SthA  siZ: 

lution,  asking  if  snecial  recognition  Swanberg  loseoh  Sill  Tr  John  R 
r^le  ne™^"^  advertising  agencies  Edwin  P.  Llh  JoL  w! 

T  ‘be  differ-  Eggers.  E.  D.  Eddy.  Norman  F. 

wmiW  L  indicated  olvelyn  and  Shirley  Walker, 

they  would  be  inclined  to  fa^'or  news-  x#  ^  i_i  i  jj  j 
papers  that  lowered  their  differential  Mr.  Gamble  also  addressed  a  meeting 
Some  of  the  newspaper  representatives  Northern  (Zalifornia  ^apter  of 

present  opposed  any  such  special  recog-  A.A.-A.A.  held  Jan.  31  in  San 
nition,  it  was  learned.  Francisco.  Mr.  Gamble  is  on  a  Coast 

_ _ J-  •  r  J  tour,  having  recently  visited  in  San 

inJ  r.  Francisco.  Leon  LiHngston  of  the 

rJi  at  onal  differential  to  20  Leon  Livingston  Advertising  Agency 

prove  satisfactory  to  advertisers  were  - 

expressed  in  several  quarters.  CONNAUGHTON  LEAVES  TIMES 

Some  speakers  held  that  the_  matter  Frank  J.  Connaughton,  after  15  years 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  vari-  with  the  New  York  Times,  has  resigned 
ous  press  association  meetings  with  no  as  manager  of  automotive  advertising 
definite  stand  publicized  until  the  meet-  and  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
ing  in  March.  publisher  of  the  Boston  American  and 

Members  of  the  committee  adopting  Sunday  Advertiser,  effective  Feb.  1. 
the  resolution  in  addition  to  Mr.  (jam-  D.  J[.  Fugle,  of  the  Times  national  ad- 
ble,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Mogensen,  vertising  department,  has  been  placed 
were :  Clark  F.  Waite,  president  South-  in  charge  of  automotive  advertising. 


I'hkstfs  H.  Rowf.il 


THE  BUFFALO  EVEimS  MEWS  IS  READ 
BY  «L8%  OF  THE  FAMILKS  M  THE 
BUFFALO  ^  ZONE  1 


KAore  than 

.  five  tain’ni® 
evety  hve 

Buffalo  city  tone 

BUFFAI-O 

I  tAENVS  every  < 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

\  Wf stern  Neut  YoHk*s  Greatest  Netrspaper 
^  Bdward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

ICSI*Ly41MITIi  CO.#  NaliOfid  R^ivsentefivef 

;  Chicago 

Bostun  i  Detroit  ,  ,  .  Atlanta 
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LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

FOR  1935 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING. 

Lines 

The  Washington  Star .  21,837,189 

Now  York  Times .  19,420,969 

Detroit  News .  18,358,617 

Chicago  Tribune .  17,854,712 

New  York  News .  17,817,490 

Baltimore  Evening  ami  Sunday  Sun .  17,286,416 

Pittsburgh  Press .  17,092,161 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch .  15,188,958 

Los  Angeles  Times .  14,487,953 

Milwaukee  Journal .  14,287,533 

(FiKurcs  from  Media  Records,  Ine.) 

ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING. 

The  Washington  Star .  322,949 

New  York  Times .  308,512 

Chicago  Tribune .  299,708 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  253,339 

Detroit  News .  248,236 

Cincinnati  En(iuir(*r .  240,619 

Pittsburgh  Press .  238,969 

Bo.ston  Herald .  231,677 

Providence  Journal .  219,517 

Newark  Call .  215,824 

(Figures  from  (Iraviire  Service) 

ADVERTISING  IN  WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star .  21,837,189 

2nd  Newsi)aper .  10,104,534 

3rd  Newsi)a])er .  9,136,769 

4th  Newsi)aper .  8,614,642 

5th  Newsi)ai)er .  6,358,339 

(FiKi*res  from  Media  Rcc;).',.-,  la 


The  STAR’S  position  of  outstanding  leadership  is  even  more 
remarkable  due  to  its  refusal  to  publish  any  advertising  of  distilled 
lifluors  and  to  its  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  lines  of  proffered 
advertising  which  did  not  meet  the  standards  of  its  rigid  censorship. 


flje 

New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  Street 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Why  Advertiser 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  changes  which  the 


radio,  with  its  spot  news,  may  make  in  the  conduct  of 
newspapers.  Obviously,  if  everybody  were  listening  to  a 
news  broadcast  each  one  could  find  out  which  prize 
fighter  knocked  out  the  other  more  quickly  than  any 
“extra”  could  get  the  news  onto  the  streets  and  to  him. 
Perhaps  this  may  mean  fewer  extras  of  that  sort.  Most 
newspapermen  would  not  regret  it  much  if  this  happened. 
lit  There  are  other  things  that  the  radio  can  do  and 
whatever  it  can  do  better  than  the  newspaper  it  is  going 
to  do.  The  mere  fact  that  some  publishers  regret  this  and 
wish  it  had  not  happened  has  exactly  nothing  to  do  with 


the  case.  The  railroads  did  not  want  the  trucks  and  motor 


buses  to  carry  freight  and  passengers,  either,  but  what¬ 
ever  these  forms  of  transportation  could  do  better  or 
more  cheaply  they  inevitably  did  do.  Old-fashioned  rail¬ 
road  men,  thinking  too  much  with  their  memories  and  too 
little  with  their  imaginations,  discovered  this  too  late. 
Now  the  railroads  are  waking  up,  not  to  keep  other 
vehicles  out  of  business,  but  to  find  more  enterprising 
ways  of  continuing  in  business  themselves.  The  railroads 
will  never  again  have  a  monopoly  of  transportation,  just 
as  the  newspaper  will  never  again  have  the  monopoly  of 
news.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  either  of  them  will  have 


to  go  out  of  business.  It  doubtless  does  mean  that  both  of 
them  will  have  to  wake  up.  i  i  ■*  In  trying  to  analyze  the 
problem,  suppose  we  go  over  to  the  advertising  end  of  it 


l[he  following  article  by  in 
of  the  San  Francisco  (  (le, 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  h  k 
reprinted,  in  part,  with  toff 
a  message  to  all  who  aArfi 


once  go 

brow  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  lowbrow  subject.  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  Einstein  theory  of  advertising 
and  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  cash  box?  The  question  is 
not  so  far  aside  from  the  point  as  it  seems.  *  f  -r  Each 
medium  of  advertising  has  its  uses,  which  practical  men 
have  found  out  by  experience.  Radio  advertising  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  time ;  billboard  advertising  in  space ;  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  both.  Radio  time  has  one  dimension; 
billboard  space  has  two ;  and  new’spaper  time-space  has 
four.  This  is  what  conditions  the  varying  uses  of  the  three 
sorts  of  advertising.  *  *  *  Radio,  being  strung  along  the 
one-dimensional  thread  of  time,  can  not  do  two  things 
side  by  side.  You  must  bear  one  program  or  another,  and 
the  advertising  and  the  entertainment  mutually  exclude 


each  other.  Thus  the  fraction  of  the  time  that  can  be  de¬ 


voted  to  advertising  is  strictly  limited,  and  radio  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  best  way  to  advertise  lipstick  or  pipe  tobacco, 
which  would  drive  one  group  or  another  to  “turn  off.”  Its 
advantage  is  its  immediacy,  and  the  fact  that  the  ear, 
which  is  the  time  organ,  can  not  be  closed,  like  the  eye, 
the  space  organ.  /  /  /  Billboard  advertising,  on  the 

other  hand,  occupies  much  space  but  little  time.  You  can¬ 
not  escape  it,  but  you  glimpse  it  only  for  an  instant,  as 
you  flash  by.  Its  effort  is  to  photograph  a  word,  a  picture 
or  a  phrase  on  the  film  of  your  memory.  It  can  not  argue, 
explain,  persuade  or  induce.  It  can  promote  one  sort  of 
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Use  Newspapers 


cle  by  0  H.  Roivell,  Editor  ■ 

'SCO  (  cle,  was  published  in  H 
"fori  icrll,  1935.  It  is  here  ■ 
with  hmll's  permission,  as  H 

vho  a^ted  in  advertising.  ■ 

.  In  I  well,  and  the  others  not  at  all.  f  -f  f  The  newspaper 
sing  I  dwells  in  time,  because  it  comes  periodically,  deals  in  the 

n  is  f  day’s  news  rather  than  the  eternal  verities,  is  read  one 

[ 

lach  t  thing  after  another,  and  can  he  laid  down  and  taken  up 

lien  later.  It  has  all  three  dimensions  of  space,  because  news 

\ 

>  lo-  and  advertising  are  side  by  side  and  at  both  ends  of 

jws-  "  columns  on  each  page,  and  the  pages  are  above  and  below 

ion;  I  one  another.  It  alone  has  length,  breadth,  thickness  and 

has  ^  duration— the  four  dimensions  of  “space-time.”  i  f  i 

iree  |  Reducing  this  from  philosophy  to  business:  Radio  is  good 
I 

[  the  for  one  sort  of  advertising,  the  billboard  for  another,  and 
ing$  the  newspaper  alone  for  all  sorts.  It  can  flash  publicity 
and  like  the  billboard ;  suggest,  stimulate  and  appeal  like  the 
lude  ^  radio;  and  argue,  explain  and  specify  as  neither  of  them 
:  de-  ,  can  do.  It  can  carry  unlimited  advertising,  without  repel- 
rob-  I  ling  you  by  the  part  that  does  not  concern  you,  since  you 
icco,  can,  without  annoyance,  skip  that.  It  can  advertise  bonds, 
”  Its  j  brassieres  and  roofing,  briefly  or  at  length,  each  to  its  own 
ear,  ?  public,  without  anybody  turning  off  or  needing  to  “turn 
eye,  back.”  /  r  r  Thus  we  have  what  might  be  called  “the 
i  the  '  Einstein  theory  of  advertising.”  At  least  it  explains,  in 
can-  I  one  way,  why  many  advertisers  choose  radio,  the  “time- 
it,  as  medium”;  why  others  select  billboards,  the  “space- 
:ture  [  medium” ;  and  why  a  far  larger  group  use  the  newspaper, 
rgue,  this  medium  alone  having  all  four  dimensions  of  “space- 
rt  of  ,  time.”  f  -t  t  Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  news. 


the  printed  word  is  the  only  medium  that  can  meet  all 
these  conditions.  Radio  may  flash  news  to  those  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  listening  at  that  instant.  It  may  be  even  physi¬ 
cally  possible  to  make  a  whole  newspaper  that  could  be 
played  on  the  phonograph.  But  if  there  were  such  a  news¬ 
paper  the  only  way  to  hear  it  would  be  to  hear  it  through 
in  order.  ^  f  -f  3^obody  reads  a  newspaper  that  way 
and  nobody  would  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  a  phono¬ 
graph  that  way  for  anything  but  the  very  briefest  resume 
such  as  he  can  now  get  over  the  radio,  if  he  listens.  i  i  i 
The  very  difference  between  time  and  space  makes  it 
possible  for  the  newspaper  and  impossible  for  any  other 
medium  to  print  all  the  news,  all  the  comments,  all  the 
features  and  all  the  advertising,  each  separate  item  done 
with  the  fullness  which  appeals  to  the  particular  person 
most  Interested  in  that  item,  without  in  the  least  hamper¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  readers,  each  of  whom  may  be 
more  interested  in  some  other  article.  /  /  /  A  news¬ 
paper  is  put  together  upon  the  proposition  that  most 
people  will  read  most  of  the  headlines;  that  some 
of  them  will  read  the  first  paragraph  leads  of  some  of 
the  articles  on  some  of  the  pages,  and  that  each 
reader  will  read  something  in  full  w’ith  very  great 
interest.  Since  this  is  a  picture  of  the  permanent  state 
of  mind  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  it  is  also  a 
definition  of  the  only  permanent  medium  which  can 
reach  it. 
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EXTRA-COLD  WEATHER  MORE  FEARED 
BY  STORES  THAN  INFLATION 

End  of  January  Saw  Fair  Gains  in  Retail  Trade  Reaching  1930 
Levels  in  Some  Places — Advertising  Appears 
in  Soviet  Newspapers 
By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


The  continued  extra-cold  weather  is 
trouhling  most  retailers  more  than 
the  fear  of  inflation.  And  of  course 
the  short  view  is  that  if  inflation  is  to 
come  it  will  come  to  take  care  of  heavy 
Government  expenditures  —  and  the 
heavy  expenditures  will  be  good  for  im¬ 
mediate  business  gains ! 

Continuance  of  artificial  aid  to  busi¬ 
ness  merely  puts  off  the  time  when 
business  will  have  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  indirect  subventions  of  tlie  Con¬ 
gress.  But  in  a  Presidential  year  we 
must  expect  the  subventions — and  post¬ 
ponement  is  something  else  to  be 
thankful  for. 

The  end  of  January  saw  fair  gains  in 
retail  volume,  on  the  basis  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  reports  for  the  week 
ending  Jan.  29  and  on  the  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  for  the  full  calendar  week. 

On  the  showing  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  33  cities,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  dropped  below 
the  volume  of  a  year  ago.  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  department  stores  were 
up  almost  12  per  cent  from  a  year  ago. 
In  Philadelphia  department  store  sales, 
though  1  per  cent  below  the  preceding 
week,  were  16  per  cent  better  than  a 
year  ago.  Thirteen  stores  in  Boston 
showed  a  gain  of  12.3  per  cent  for  the 
month  (to  the  27th)  over  last  year. 
Atlanta  retail  sales  for  the  week  were 
12  per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago, 
though  5  per  cent  under  the  previous 
week. 

For  the  whole  country  the  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  estimate  is  that  the  week’s 
retail  sales  were  5  to  10  per  cent  above 
the  volume  of  a  year  ago — but  sales 
and  gains  were  very  spotty.  Losses  in 
rural  stores  were  offset  by  gains  in 
large  cities  and  slow  sales  in  many 
staples  were  balanced  by  heavy  trade 
in  winter  apparel  and  house  furnishings. 
By  regions  the  gains  over  a  year  ago 
were:  East,  8  to  12  per  cent;  New 
England,  4  to  8  per  cent ;  Aliddle  West, 
7  to  11  per  cent,  but  with  many  centers 
and  many  more  individual  stores  falling 
below  1935 ;  Northwest,  6  to  9  per  cent ; 
South,  8  to  12  per  cent  and  10  to  IS 
per  cent  better  than  in  the  preceding 
week  of  January;  Southwest,  9  to  15 
per  cent;  and  Pacific  Coast,  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Wholesale  business  showed  good  gains 
with  especially  heavy  reorders  for  win¬ 
ter  merchandise. 

Where  there  were  volume  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  it  seems  certain  that 
there  has  been  no  real  decrease  in  buy¬ 
ing  power  or  will-to-buy — just  a  freez¬ 
ing  of  activity.  Where  sales  were  good, 
they  often  reached  1930  records. 

«  «  « 

“  W/  HERE  will  the  bonus  money 
»  »  come  from?”  is  for  the  moment 
nowhere  near  so  interesting  a  question 
as  “Where  will  the  bonus  money  go? 
How  much  will  come  to  my  type 
of  business?”  The  American  Legion 
Monthly  has  the  answer  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  puzzle— based  on  42,500  question¬ 
naire  answers,  .\bout  024  millions  will 
go  to  pay  debts  incurred  in  the  depres¬ 
sion.  About  155  millions  will  go  for 
furniture,  home  furnishings  and  house¬ 
hold  equipment ;  and  92  millions  for 
new  homes  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
bonus  money — to  which  almost  six  times 
as  much  besides  will  be  spent  to  com¬ 
plete  these  new  homes.  Painting  and 
repairing  present  homes  will  take  about 
$168,000,000.  These  estimates  are  pro¬ 
jections  of  42,500  answers  to  3,518,191 
outstanding  adjusted  service  certificates. 

In  a  loo  line-on-2-columns  advertise¬ 
ment  in  New  York  newspapers  Hearns 
said:  “.Applications  for  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pensation  Payment  (Veterans’  Bonus) 
may  be  obtained  and  filled  out  (advice 
and  help  available  without  charge) 
Veterans  Bureau,  Hearns  Men’s  Cloth¬ 
ing  Dept.  Main  Floor... In  Cooperation 
with  .American  Legion. 


AS  WE  begin  to  wonder  about  Jaini- 
L\  ary  >tatistics  of  retail  trade,  w’e 
begin  to  get  figures  on  Deceinlx'r  and 
the  whole  year  1935. 

Rural  retail  sales  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise  were  up  \(>%  for  l)ecemlK-r,  and 
19%  for  the  wlude  year.  The  East 
made  the  greatest  gain  for  Deccmlter, 
and  the  South  the  largest  gain  for  the 
whole  year — both  20%. 

Independent  Stores  in  live  states  re¬ 
porting  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  show  sales  that  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  table. 

Per  cent 
of  Gain 


Dec.  ’35 

Increase  in 

Line  with 

over 

.Auto 

•Sales 

next  largest 

Dec.  ’34 

gain— 

Il'inois  . 

.15.5.. 

115.  . 

.Tilling  stations:  28';c 

Indiana  . 

.20.6.. 

135.  . 

.Lumber:  38% 

Mass.  . . . 

.  5.3.. 

27.  . 

.Lumber;  16.8% 

Oldalioina 

.17.7.. 

— 

.Furniture:  18% 

Texas  .. . , 

.20.6. . 

69.  . 

.Lumber:  28% 

Wis . 

.15.3. . 

98.6. 

.Lumber:  26% 

Chicago  retail  independent  stores 

(288  of 

them ) 

IKIW 

rejiort  to  the  De- 

partment  of  Commerce.  For  December 
sales  were  7%  more  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  1935,  and  15)4%  more  than  in  Dec¬ 
ember,  1934.  By  different  lines,  the 
largest  gains  were :  motor  vehicle  deal¬ 
ers,  108.5%  alxive  a  year  ago ;  lumber 
and  building  material  dealers,  35.4% : 
jewelry.  10.()%. 

Druii  eliains  this  last  December  aver¬ 
aged  daily  sales  (>.()%  more  than  a  year 
ago  I'ountain  sales  were  up  12.4%; 
toltacco  sales  up  9.9% ;  and  the  “all 
other”  class  up  2.9%.  t.'ompared  with 
November,  December  sales  were  up 
23.9%  for  the  total ;  28.4%  for  tobacco 
sales;  and  3.1%  for  fountain  sales. 

Xezi'  passenger  antoinobile  sales  for 
December  were  45%  above  a  year  ago 
and  94%  above  December  1933.  Daily  i 
average  sales  decreased  aliout  (i%  from 
November  1935  to  December  1935. 

fEWl-:L  TEA  CO..  INC.,  for  the 
*J  calendar  year  1935  bad  sales  9.2% 
greater  than  in  1934.  and  a  net  profit 
23.5%  greater.  “Lower  costs  for  green 
coffee  and  continued  progress  in  oiterat-  i 
ing  economy  and  efficiency’’  e.xplain  the 
improved  earnings  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  The  report  points  out  that 
taxes  paid  (excluding  processing  tax) 
were  14.88%  more  than  in  1934,  and 
that  they  amounted  to  3.(i%  of  sales, 
or  0.9%  of  total  assets,  or  $21MI  for 
every  employe,  or  $2.42  per  share  of 
stock.  “Unless  people  can  first  of  all 
curb  their  own  growing  appetite  for 
expenditures  by  government,  they  will 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  the  luxuries  and 
even  the  necessities  in  order  to  pay 
taxes” — that  is  the  surirrisingly  jdiilo- 
sophical  summary  of  the  situation  made 
by  President  Karker.  The  earnings  for 
1935  were  greater  than  for  any  year 
in  the  companv’s  historv  except  1929 
and  1930. 

For  five  of  the  last  six  months,  in¬ 
cluding  January  1936.  sales  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  been  the  highest  (for  those 
months)  in  its  history.  Business  ma¬ 
chine  sales  are  always  a  good  baro¬ 
meter  of  general  business — slow  but 
sure. 

Railway  passenger  income  in  encour-  | 
aging.  For  the  third  successive  year 
there  has  Iteen  a  gain,  and  Decemlter, 
1935.  income  from  this  source  was  the 
largest  in  years. 

TWO-COLUMN  advertisements  in 
the  Moscow  Icvestia  and  Prazeia —  i 
not  Soviet  propaganda  with  any  poHt-  I 
ical  flavor,  but  straight  selling  talk  of  ; 
markets  and  stores — is  a  startling  de-  : 
parttire  from  press  and  retailing  prac¬ 
tice.  almost  as  revolutionary  as  the  es-  | 
tablishment  of  the  New  Economic  ! 
Policy,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  j 
compromise  with  capitalism. 


EVADED  ZERO  WEATHER 


Raymond  McCaw,  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  A' PIC  York  Times,  photo¬ 
graphed  recently  at  Key  West.  Fla., 
where  he  spent  a  day  while  on  vacation 
in  Florida.  Airs.  Metiaw  accompanied 
him  on  his  southern  trip. 


Tlie  advertising  is  all  sponsored  by 
the  Commissariat  for  Internal  Trade, 
and  as  the  local  directors  of  the  state- 
owned  stores  are  now  graded  on  their 
volume  and  profits  it  seems  certain  that 
there  will  be  store-interest  and  eager 
co-operation  with  the  advertising.  Im¬ 
proved  serxicc  is  already  hinted — some 
of  the  advertisements  suggest  orders 
by  telephone,  and  there  are  evidences 
of  an  attempt  to  meet  customers’  wishes 
and  requirements. 

♦  *  * 

The  “selling-at-wholesale”  furniture 
racket  is  being  investigated  by  the 
District  .Attorney’s  office  in  New  York. 


Two  legal  recourses  an:  upen;  grand  m 
larceny  charges  and  prosecution  W  ’" 
Iraud  and  deception.  I 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Till-:  Bureau  of  Foreign  ;ind  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce  has  issiu d  as  Market 
Research  Series  No.  9,  "Ketail  Parcel 
Delivery  Companies — Scope  and  Char¬ 
acter  of  Service.  ” 

^  « 

1'' HE  New  York  Uniwi  .sity  School 
of  Retailings  Journat  .•/  Reiailuiy 
is  just  out  lor  the  tirst  quarter  ot  Djo. 

A  research  scholar,  C.  Bariun  McMath 
Jr.,  writes  an  article  on  ‘  How  .News¬ 
papers  Serve  'Iheir  Retail  .Accounts." 

I'en  dailies  in  the  New  \  ork  meiro- 
ixilitan  area  were  personally  called  upon 
and  113  questionnaires  were  received 
out  of  -04  mailed  to  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  cities  over  10U,(X)U, 

The  entire  summary  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion — only  six  small  pages — is  worth 
the  reading  and  study  of  any  newspa- 
jierman  at  all  interested  in  retailing. 

Some  of  the  high  spots:  Only  4  of 
123  paiiers  answering  did  not  give  copy 
or  layout  service.  Of  the  117  that  did 
give  such  service,  all  but  six  sub¬ 
scribe  to  mat  services.  Of  109  [lapers 
checking  pulling  power  of  advertise¬ 
ments  only  48  submit  regular  reports 
to  advertisers.  The  Hearst  papers— 
and  particularly  the  Xezv  )'ork  Journal 
with  its  shoi>ping  checks — arc  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  .A  third  of  the  total 
circulation  of  the  -Vcrc  Fori’  Post  res- 
lionded  in  a  contest  that  required  sales- 
checks  for  articles  bought  wdiich  had 
been  advertised  in  the  Post,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  accomjiany  the  salescheck. 

considerable  number  of  the  inci¬ 
dental  comments  were  oppo.sed  to  ‘‘plus 
services,”  and  were  sure  that  no  ser¬ 
vice’’  "can  compete  with  a  well-edited 
newspaiier,  bought  by  readers  for  its 
iiezL’s.’’ 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  oi 
Retailing  there  is  an  excellent  brief 
foreca.st  of  “Retail  Trade  in  1936”  by 
\V.  Zelomek  of  the  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 
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lowas  No.1  Newspaper 

In  1935 Advert i si nq  Linaqe  is 

olheCeiiar  #a?ette 


1935  LINAGE 


IOWA  NEWSPAPERS 

Asate  Lines 

1.  CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE  6,854,133 

2.  Des  Moines  Register .  6,497,435 

3.  Des  Moines  Tribune .  6,365,765 

4.  Davenport  Democrat .  6,154,148 

5.  Davenport  Times .  6,072,234 

6.  Waterloo  Courier .  5,059,824 

7.  Sioux  City  Journal .  4,993,142 


Linage  figures  from  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  and  Media  Records. 


When  a  newspaper  in  the  state’s  fourth  largest  city  consistently  outranks 
papers  in  larger  cities  of  the  state  in  advertising  linage,  there  must  be  a 
reason.  To  be  sure,  the  Gazette  is  a  strong,  fearless  newspaper  that 
has  rocked  the  state  with  startling  graft  disclosures;  we  suspect  advertisers 
also  like  it  because  it  circulates  in  an  area  that  is  unusually  rich  and 
prosperous.  Farmers  in  this  area  have  consistently  enjoyed  good  in¬ 
comes  well  above  the  state  average  and  the  payrolls  from  Cedar  Rapids' 
great  food  industries  continue  constant.  No  wonder  advertisers  show  a 
preference  for  The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  and  its  prosperous  trading  area. 
It  is  a  market  you  can’t  afford  to  overlook. 


'BLANKETS  •  OWA’S  RICHEST  MARKET' 


Cellar  Rapids  dasette 


New  York 


Rcp.-cMtited  by 

ALLEN- KLAPP.  FRAZIER  CO. 
Chicago  Detroit 


St.  Lcuis 


[Copyright,  1936,  NBA  Service.  Inc 


DR.  ALLAN  ROY  DAFOE 
Physician  to  the 
Quintuplets 


FRAZIER  HUNT 
World-Roving 
Reporter 


JOHN  T.  FLYNN 
America’s  Greatest  Writer  on 
Business  and  Elconomics 


These  are  days  when  newspapers  hove  an  increasing  number  of  competiiors, 
seeking  to  catch  the  interest  of  their  readers.  Hence,  outstanding  and  exclusive  feature 
material  is  of  greater  importance  than  ever  before. 

All  these  features — the  marvelous  pictures  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets,  articles  on 
their  growth  and  care  by  Dr.  Dafoe,  the  splendid  reporting  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  articles 
on  business  and  economics  by  Mr.  Flynn — are  exclusive  to  NEA  client  papers. 

And  all  these  circulation  building  features  are  delivered  as  part  of  NEA's  service, 
without  extra  charge,  making  it 

THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURE  BUY 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
461  Eighth  Avenue 


NEA  Service,  Inc 


MAIN  OFFICE— CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  8,  1936 


IOWA  DAILY’S  ’35  CLASSIFIED  TOTAL 
WAS  LARGEST  IN  JTS  HISTORY 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Prints  Unusual  Promotion  Page  Signalizing 
Its  Achievement — McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  Reports 
127  Per  Cent  Linage  Gain 
By  L.  PARKER  UKELY 

■flTHKX  Charles  H.  Moore,  classi-  Arch  of  Triumph  with  a  226  per  cent 
VV  lied  advertising  manager  of  the  linage  gain.  And  now  another  winning 
Cedar  Kapids  Gazette,  wrote  alwut  warrior  approaches  the  stands  for  his 
some  excellent  want  ad  gains  that  cover  t)vation. 

a  long  i)eriod,  he  reservedly  suggested  I).  M.  P.arnhart  is  everything  to  classi- 
that  i)erhaps  a  certain  piece  of  full-  lied  on  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
page  classified  promotion  would  be  of  a  Nexos.  He  manages  in  the  morning, 
little  interest  to  the  addressee.  And  .sells  during  the  day,  and  manages  again 

t*’*’  evening.  He  alone  is  the  want 
ad  department  there. 

linage  gain  for  the  year  was  127 
count  gain  was  121 
Last  year’s  classified  volume 
II SI”  Iji  1:  is  said  to  lie  the  largest  ever  carried 

I  '  ■lUf  paiier’s  52  milestones  of  history. 

1  '*  ,  Mw  T^ntal  space  was  an  even  16  per  cent 
■■  !■  1929  which  was  the  hereto- 

fl'*'P|3y  O'”  broken  columns  were 

llanihart 's  to  be  sure”  and  McKeesport 


N.  S.  GETUN  PROMOTED  WEEKLY  EDITORS  HIT  PUBLICITY 

Becomes  Classified  Director  of  Phila.  N.  Y.  Press  Assn.  Group  Scores  Re. 
Record — Holds  N.  Y.  Position  leases — Edward  S.  White,  Presideat 

Xatt  S.  Getlin  has  been  appointed  New  York  State’s  weekly  editors 
classified  advertising  director  of  the  turned  thumbs  down  on  a  suggestion 
/^/if7adc//>//ia /Accord  and  Jack  Dennison,  that  information  emanating  from  the 
formerly  of  t  h  e  public  relations  bureaus  of  skilled  pro- 
display  staff  of  fessions  be  treated  partially,  during  th» 
the  Record,  has  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
been  made  classi-  l^ress  Association  January  30,  31  a'.id 
fied  manager,  it  hebruary  1  in  Syracuse,  l-dward  S. 
was  announced  \N  hite,  editor,  Walton  Reporter,  was 
recently  by  R.  C.  elected  president  at  the  closing  session. 


recently  by  R.  C.  elected  president  at  the  closing  session, 
l^ughlin,  adver-  Hart  I.  Seely,  of  the  IVaverly  Sun 
tising  director  for  named  vice-president,  and  Fay  c' 

the  paper.  Parsons,  Cortland  Democrat,  and  Jay 

Mr.  Getlin.  who  W-  Shaw  of  Elmira  were  re-elected 
has  been  in  charge  treasurer  and  executive  secretary, 
of  the  new  busi-  Oiieiiing  sessions  were  featured  by  a 
ness  department  newspaiicr  clinic  and  exhibit  which 
of  the  Neic  York  brought  Professor  Bristow  Adams  of 
Xatt  S  Getlin  since  1934,  Cornell  University  and  Dean  M.  Lyle 

will  continue  to  Spencer  of^  the  School  of  Journalism, 
handle  that  department  also.  Prior  to  Syracuse  University,  before  the  group 
joining  the  Post,  he  was  classified  man-  as  chief  surgeons.  Two  hundred  and 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  for  seventy-six  papers  were  entered  in  the 
ten  years.  various  divisions.  Final  awards  were: 


ten  years.  various  divisions.  Final  awards  were: 

-  Country  weeklies:  liest  front  page 

TAX  CAMPAIGN  SUCCESSFUL  Coblcskill  Times;  best  editorial  page’ 

- -  Teekskill  Highland  Democrat;  adver- 

$20,000  Drive  Bring*  in  $6,000,000,  rising  display,  Groton  Journal-Courier; 


and  Total  May  Reach  $10,000,000 

iStecial  to  Editor  &  IVblisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  3 — Cook  County’s  two- 


in  the  54.(K)()  jiopulation  steel  town  week  $20,000  advertising  drive  to  stim- 

learned  of  it  also  from  a  full-page  ad  ulate  payment  of  delinc|uent  real  estate  i^'ana  J\eu'i, 

a  couple  of  weeks  back.  taxes,  was  reported  most  successful  here  Richmond  Hih.  L-  1;.  ')cst  editorial 

jovial  fat  fellow  (representing  today  with  a  total  of  more  than  $6,-  Scarsdale  Inquirer;  advertising 

Daily  News  classified  advertisers)  was  000,000  collected  in  current  and  back  display,  6 tarraa/c  Inquirer;  classified 

sitting  on  top  of  a  globe  warbling  that  taxes  up  to  Feb.  1,  final  day  of  the  adverUsing,  I  ougnkeepsie  Cditner; 

ten-year  old  song  “I’m  Sittiii’  On  Top  campaign.  second  Scarsdale  Inquirer;  third,  Oreai 

Of  the  World.”  That  title,  by  the  way,  .\t  the  county  treasurer’s  office,  Em-  (L.  1.)  Record. 

was  the  caption  for  the  ad.  tor  &  Pitblisher  was  told  that  nearly  ,K,Tr»cu  qi  ir'r’VFrrc  AMneoersN 

box  at  the  top  left  cited  the  lin-  $10,000,000  may  have  IJeen  collected  MeINTOSH  SUCCEEDS  ANDERSON 

age  percentage  gain  while  another  on  the  when  final  reports  are  in.  Of  the  $6,-  A.  McIntosh,  assistant  managing 

right  showed  the  ad  count  increase.  000,000  collected  to  date,  over  $2,0(K),000  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  since  1929, 
Just  lielow  the  fold  on  the  left  was  a  is  in  delinquent  taxes,  with  another  was  named  managing  editor,  succeeding 
congratulatory  message  to  the  paper  million  in  back  taxes  virtually  assured,  Harry  W.  Anderson,  managing  editor, 
from  classified  w’ant  ad  contract  ac-  it  was  stated.  whose  resignation  was  acce''ted  by  tht 

counts.  C)n  the  right  was  a  “Thanks —  Cook  county  officials  used  five  dis-  hoard  of  directors  of  the  newspapers. 
A  Million”  acknowledgement  from  Mr.  play  insertions  in  metropolitan  Chicago  Jan.  31. 


classified  advertising.  Jar  Rockaway 
(L.  I.)  Ware;  second,  I^atcliogue  Ad¬ 
vance;  third,  Penn  Van  Chronicle- 
Lx  press.  City  and  suburban  weeklies: 
best  front  page.  Long  Island  Sews, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  1.;  Iwst  editorial 
page,  Scarsdale  Inquirer;  advertising 


Of  the  World.”  That  title,  by  the  way, 
was  the  caption  for  the  ad. 


.\t  the  county  treasurer’s  office.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pitblisher  was  told  that  nearly 


cut,  but  must  now  be  passed  along  to 
others  as  a  corking  piece  of  classified 
promotion  art. 


and  the  heading  across  the  rolled  cur 
tain  was  “The  Show  Goes  On.” 


l^ch  ballerina  behind  the  footlights  Barnhart. 


notv,  let  it  lie  said  that  the  page  was  A  box  at  the  top  left  cited  the  lin-  $10,000,060  may  have  IJeen  collected 
not  only  very  interesting  to  the  recipi-  percentage  gain  while  another  on  the  when  final  reports  are  in.  Of  the  $6,- 


congratulatory  message  to  the  paper  million  in  back  taxes  virtually  assured, 


The  page  depicted  a  theater  stage  froni  classified  w’ant  ad  contract  ac-  it  was  stated. 


counts.  On  the  right  was  a  “Thanks— 
A  Million”  acknowledgement  from  Mr. 


bore  an  inset  want  ad  resembling  an  In  a  six-inch  space  across  eight  col- 
announcement  placard.  unins  at  the  bottom  were  listed  the  firm 

Unknown  is  the  name  of  the  feverish  names  of  245  advertisers  who  used 


dailies  and  two  insertions  in  foreign 


In  a  six-inch  space  across  eight  col-  language  and  suburban  weekly  news- 
unins  at  the  bottom  were  listed  the  firm  papers,  together  with  radio  spot  an- 


Unknown  is  the  name  of  the  feverish  names  of  245  advertisers  who  used  nouncements  and  some  billboard  post¬ 
scene  ixirtrayed  but  the  whole  show,  classified  ads  on  a  contract  basis  during  '"Ss  in  the  $20,000  advertising  program, 
iiresentcil  bv  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  1935.  Results  of  the  Cook  county  campaign 


presentcil  by  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
was  “Ballet  Results  de  Want  .\ds.” 

.•\  few  members  of  the  audience  were 
making  comments  with  double  mean¬ 
ings  which  smacked  Ixith  of  the  opera 
and  want  ad  lingo.  Try  to  imagine 


Results  of  the  Cook  county  campaign 
*  ♦  *  are  lieing  checked  with  interest  by 

Year  End  Edition.  officials  of  political  subdivisions  else- 

_  ,  ,  where,  it  is  understcxKi,  with  the  idea 

ACKNOWLED(jEMENT  is  here  of  possible  adapation  of  the  plan  to 
.  made  of  receipt  of  numerous  un-  their  own  local  situations.  The  pro- 


In  1921 


how  few  readers  woiikl  fail  to  read  usual  Christmas  and  Year  End  special  motional  work  was  directed  by  Milton 


nearly  everv  word  on  the  page! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

More  Gain* 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  in  1935, 
carried  the  greatest  classified  vol¬ 
ume  in  its  historv.  December  was  the 


twenty-seventh  month  of  consecutive  £^a;„/,;7;7ndThe  H 

want  ad  gams.  The  years  linage  was . ivrK 


leatures  which  are  on  deck  for  com-  Alexander,  who  supervised  the  Detroit 
iiients  next  November.  and  Michigan  tax-collecting  operations 

♦  ♦  *  through  means  of  advertising.  County 

Color  Promotion  reported 

CrM  /-vTj  .  .  .  highly  pleased  with  results  of  the  cur- 

•  L  •  ^  promote  classified  drive,  which  was  launched  with 

IS  being  us^  by  the  6  oh  Lrancisco  Q,jjy  ^  short  time  for  preparation  of 
Examiner  and  the  New  York  American. 


r3Wmri934rd&‘o^^^^  fig^  in  Z ^  - 

Italph  G.  Lockett,  classified  manager  ^hite  figures,  the  Examiner^recenUy  i- \t^r  BERMUDA 

of  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  advertised  on  the  first  oace  of  its  classi-  McLennan,  managing  editor 

Times-Herald,  made  a  gain  of  100,000  fied  section  that  “Nine^ut  of  every  ten  Buffalo  Courier- Ex  press  has 

lines,  representing  22  per  cent.  He,  in-  English-speaking  families  in  San  Fran-  to  Bermuda  haying  lieen  panted 

cidentally,  is  the  only  one  actively  em-  cisco  read  the  big  Sunday  Examiner  ”  >'ia<=nnite  leave  of  absence  liecause 

ployed  t9  paddle  the  classified  canoe  on  This  five  by  seven  inch  copy  contain^  of  illness. _ 

these  dailies.  three  iwrtions  of  red  with  ample  white  h  ■  "  || 


Science  made  great  news  stories; 

Vast  extent  of  universe  dis¬ 
co  verc<l.  .  .  X-rays  told 
structure  of  matter.  . .  Bac¬ 
teriophage  disco vererl.  .  . 
Radio  broadcasting  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  founded 
in  1921,  reports  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  aU  fields  of  science 
with  utmost  accuracy,  utmost 
completeness. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Canstitution  Are. 
Washington,  !>•  C. 


The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press-  background  for  effectiveness. 

Gazette  whose  classified  is  under  the  Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  New 

direction  of  G.  H.  Schnaitman,  wound  York  American,  as  part  of  its  outstand- 
up  the  year  with  a  linage  gain  of  20.4  ing  use  of  color  in  various  sections  of 
per  cent.  Mr.  Schnaitman  is  also  proud  the  Sunday  edition,  has  carried  two- 
of  the  low  want  ad  credit  loss  for  the  color  promotion,  red  and  blue,  across 
period  which  was  .007.  the  top  of  page  one  of  the  want  ad 

Neville  D.  Miller,  classified  manager  section, 
of  the  Washington  Star,  believes  his  '-Ine  of  these  promotions  showed  an 

department  made  a  national  record  in  ^I^rtment  house  background  in  blue 
the  .■Vutos  for  Sale  classification  last  "  j '  ^  feminine  apartment-hunter  in 
year.  Without  including  Trucks  for  focal  point  of  the  ad.  Both 

Sale  linage,  the  paper  carried  963,000  colors  were  used  for  parts  of  the  text, 
lines  on  used  passenger  cars.  The  busi-  Mnvr'  *  ■*  * 
ness  was  handled  by  one  man  full  time  A*' \7  jjf  counties,  we  have  Essex, 
....a  ofi.iti-,..,*  TAo,"!-  ftmA  2  L  Aiiddlesex.  and 


and  another  part  time. 

*  *  « 

Battle  A*he*  Smolder 

SEV'ERAL  months  ago  a  mythical 
battle  for  the  World’s  Record 
Championship  in  classified  advertising 


Ya  -Middlese.x,  and  Sussex,  and  now 
we  liiid  a  classification  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News— Either  Sex  Wanted. 

NEVILLE  &  HITCHINGS  NAMED 

The  Atlantic  Cjty  (N.  J.)  Daily 


was  chronicled  here.  No  combatant  World  has  announc^  the  appointment 
was  annihilated.  Dar'khorse  Joe  Han-  of  Neville  &  Hitchiiigs,  Inc.,  Philla- 
ratty  of  the  Ncwar\  Ledger  has  al-  deidiia,  at  its  Philadelphia  representa- 
ready  marched  through  the  allegorical  tive. 


1935  Record 

The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  published  13,- 
224,052  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1935,  and  ended 
the  year  with  a  gain  of 
over  half  a  million  lines. 

NEW  YORK 

JHetalb  ^Tribune 


Over  200,000 

average  net  paid  daily  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1935 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS-POST 


t 


Editor  &  P  u  b  li  s  her  for  February  8,  1936 


After  using  autopasters  for  a  year  and  a  half, 

the  Daily  Mail,  of  London,  has  ordered  24  additional 
AUTOPASTERS  and  24  WOOD  AUTOREELS  for  its 
new  Carmelite  House  extension. 

Of  these  combined  mechanisms  Mr.  J.  R.  Firth,  its 


Mechanical  Superintendent, 
Review  for  January : 

“The  Autoreel  and  Autopaster  is  a 
three-armed  reel  embodying  mech¬ 
anism  for  replenishing  paper  rolls 
while  the  press  is  running  at  any 
speed,  up  to  the  maximum.  Its 
operation  is  simple  and  sure  and,  at 
a  conservative  figure,  98  per  cent 
efficient. 

“It  is  estimated  that  its  use  in¬ 
creases  the  output  of  presses 
running  at  45,000  copies  per  hour, 
equipped  with  manually  operated 
magazine  reels,  by: 

15%  .  .  .  for  a  Quadruple 
22^%  .  .  for  a  Sextuple 

30%  .  .  .  for  an  Octuple 
37%  .  .  .  for  a  Quintuple 

44^%  .  .  for  a  Double  Sextuple 

“The  Autopaster  reduces  waste, 
since  only  the  copies  containing  the 
join  need  be  thrown  out.  The  stand- 


writes  in  British  Press 


ard  of  inking  and  folding  is  main¬ 
tained  by  keeping  the  press  on 
productive  speed,  eliminating  start¬ 
ing-up  and  slowing -down  copies 
caused  by  the  changing  of  paper  rolls 
on  manually  operated  machines.  An 
important  feature  is  its  pre-sidelay 
adjustment,  and  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  preparing  a  roll  for  an 
Autopaster  and  for  a  manual  paster. 

“Pressure  on  two  buttons  operates 
the  Autopaster.  The  first  brings  a 
brush  arm  in  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
piring  web,  starts  the  new  roll  spin¬ 
ning  and  gradually  brings  it  within 
close  proximity  of  the  expiring  web. 
The  second  makes  contact  between 
the  old  web  and  the  new  spinning 
roll,  and  operates  a  set  of  knives 
which  sever  the  old  web,  and  the 
join  is  made.” 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE 

WITTON- JAMES  LIMITED 

LONDON 


There  are  now  190  Autopasters  in  use  or  on  order 


D: 


[| 


PAP 


The  Household  Electrical  Refrigerator 
is  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  But  it 
didn’t  grow  much  during  the  first  ten 
years  -  -  only  15,000  units  were  sold. 
Nor  was  there  much  activity  for  another 
half  dozen  years. 

But  in  ’26  and  ’27,  600,000  homes 
stopped  buying  ice.  In  ’28  and  ’29, 
ten  million  dollars  were  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  over  a  million  boxes 
were  purchased  -  -  to  the  amount  of 
some  ^300,000,000. 

When  other  manufacturers  began  to 
cut  schedules  in  ’30  and  ’31,  the  makers 
of  the  newest  electrical  necessity  stuck  to 
their  guns,  kept  on  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  continued  to  win  new  markets. 
There  was  a  drop  in  sales  in  one  year 
only,  in  ’32,  but  the  loss  was  more  than 
made  up  in  ’33,  when  sales  first  passed 
the  million  mark.  In  ’34,  with  newspaper 
advertising  again  approximating  five 
millions  per  annum,  s^es  jumped  another 
200,000;  and  in  ’35,  nearly  300,000. 


In  the  years  since  1929,  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  newspaper  space  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  was  some  ^25,000,- 
000.  The  public  paid  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  about 
6,500,000  household  refrigerators. 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation,  largest 
“independent”  manufacturer,  founded 
in  1914,  began  to  use  newspapers  in  a 
big  way  in  1929.  Sales  that  year  ap¬ 
proached  100,000  units.  The  newspaper 
appropriation  averaged  half  a  million 
dollars  for  each  of  the  next  six  years,  and 
sales  in  1935  were  250,000  boxes,  250% 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Fall  River  Herald  News 


Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Times 


/ 


DiPRESSION 
!MES  GAIN  TO 
(REDIT  TD  THE 

RS... 


929  sales.  Dividends  were  declared 
li  in  1934  and  in  1935. 
lasting  monument  to  the  power  of 
spaper  advertising  to  help  any  sales 
:e  battle  hard  times,  stagnation  in  dur- 
; goods,  or  other  adverse  conditions! 
n  1936,  the  Kelvinator  Corporation, 
1  two  and  a  half  million  refrigerators 
ise,  will  spend  “a  million  dollars  more 
dvertising  than  in  1935,  a  large  share 
in  newspapers”. 

36  promises  to  be  a  “big  year”  for 
far-sighted  manufacturer  who  will 
an  aggressive  sales  force  with 
uate  newspaper  advertising. 


N3I] 


ESE  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 


Courier- Journal  Pittsburgh  Press 


Daily  News 
Herald  Tribune 


Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 


Worn  n  Tn  I.  r  »  4  VI  S'*'-  DISPATCH 

world-telegram  p^UL  Daily  News 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  8,  19  36 


E  D  I 


RIAL 


BRIDGE  THE  GULF! 

IN  OUR  news  columns  this  week  leading  news¬ 
papermen  discuss  most  interestingly  a  question 
that  is  vital  in  this  hour,  vital  to  all  established 
business  and  primarily  to  newspapers. 

Must  the  bitter  political  controversy  leading  to 
the  national  election  disrupt  the  orderly  course  of 
business  recovery,  and  how  shall  the  matter  be 
handled  by  the  press? 

The  crawl  back  from  dire  depression  has  been 
slow  and  painful.  Some  excellent  gains  are  in  the 
making  and  wholesome  .American  ambition  is  again 
surging  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  are  on  the  way 
out.  It  is  no  time  for  anyone,  especially  mere  self- 
seeking  partisans,  to  dynamite  the  bridges.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  professional 
and  industrial  paper,  and  plays  no  hand  in  partisan 
politics.  Our  interest  is  to  conserve  the  common 
welfare  of  the  American  press  and  underlying 
commerce  and  trade. 

No  matter  how  desperate  the  iiolitical  debate,  the 
rank  and  file  of  newspapers  will  liue  to  the  fact 
line  faithfully,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
What  editors  feel  and  believe  they  will  express  in 
editorial  columns.  Certainly,  in  no  election  in  mod¬ 
em  times,  have  reporters  better  reason  to  tell  the 
news  truthfully,  or  editors  to  print  it  without  fear 
or  favor.  Amid  the  clamor  of  a  great  argument, 
the  only  safe,  sensible  and  honorable  press  method 
is  to  keep  news  columns  impartial,  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  What  editorial  pages  say  is  a  matter 
lying  between  the  editor  and  his  reader. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  in  our  symposium  an 
evident  determination  that  advertising  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  an  unjust  penalty  owing  to  needless  uncertainties 
of  a  “presidential  year.”  Somebody  is  going  to 
be  elected,  the  country  will  be  on  the  map  after 
March  4th,  1937,  and  America  will  continue  its 
course  more  or  less  serenely,  long  after  the  present 
tumult  and  shouting  have  ceased  and  been  forgotten. 
Honest  news  columns,  fair  editorial  discussion, 
common  sense  management,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  bridging  what  might  be  a  disastrous  gulf. 

“If  the  automobile  manufacturers  know  their 
own  business,  they  will  join  vigorously  in  the 
campaign  for  safer  and  slotoer  driving,  even 
though  their  cars  arc  built  nozvadays  for  pozver 
and  high  speed’’ — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

PRESS  CONFIDENCES 

An  ENT  the  McNaboe  press  confidence  bill, 
pending  in  the  Albany  legislature,  and  the 
“  Curley  bill,  in  the  House  at  Washington, 
■New  York  IVorld  Telegram  states  editorially:  “In 
urging  these  press  privilege  bills  we  are  not  asking 
to  be  shielded  from  legitimate  inquiry,  but  rather 
that  the  press  be  given  a  free  hand  to  perform  the 
service  which  the  public  needs  from  it.” 

That,  we  take  it,  is  the  position  of  the  American 
press  and,  if  so,  it  is  unassailable.  Maryland,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  New  Jersey  have  already  seen  the  light 
on  this  subject,  recognizing  that  without  a  free  and 
well-informed  press,  particularly  one  that  is  not 
under  the  tacit  intimidation  of  prosecutors,  courts 
and  legislatures,  the  democracy  cannot  function  on 
the  basis  of  sound  information.  To  make  a  reporter 
fearful  of  arrest  because  he  is  subject  to  a  demand 
that  he  betray  a  professional  secret,  in  violation  of 
all  of  his  pride  and  training,  is  a  contemptible  form 
of  censorship  in  a  land  where  censorship  is  as  re¬ 
pugnant  as  it  would  lie  dangerous. 

As  we  have  often  stated  in  these  columns,  the 
model  press  confidence  law  is  the  New  Jersey  stat¬ 
ute,  often  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  it  to  any  group 
desiring  to  urge  the  passage  of  an  adequate  measure 
by  any  state  legislature. 

The  time  to  get  behind  this  movement  is  now, 
not  some  dark  day  when  a  good  newspaperman  finds 
himself  behind  the  bars,  branded  as  a  criminal, 
because  his  honor  demands  that  he  refuse  to  break 
his  pledged  word.  It  must  be  remembered  that  report¬ 
ers  do  not  go  about  prying  into  people's  business  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  and  that  they  are  not  acting  as 
individuals.  They  are  entitled  to  as  much  respect  in 
their  professional  capacity  as  the  law  honors  in  the 
case  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  the  clergy. 


0^ 

SiB'ji!®! 


Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines.  For  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace. — 
Hebrews,  XIII;  9. 

COSTS— 1920  AND  TODAY 

HOW  much  have  newsjiaper  mechanical  costs  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  10  or  15  years?  The 
question,  asked  by  one  of  our  readers,  seems 
susceptible  of  an  easy  answer,  but  the  many  changes 
in  technique  since  1920  make  comparisons  subject 
to  wide  error. 

One  metropolitan  newspaper,  which  keeps  careful 
check  of  its  operating  expanse,  has  furnished  us  the 
following  index,  based  on  percentages  of  actual  oper¬ 
ating  costs  in  comjKising  room,  stereotype  and  press 
dei«rtments : 


1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Composing  . . 

....100 

164 

207 

177 

Stereotype  ... 

....100 

194 

224 

200 

Press  . 

....100 

196 

251 

204 

Total  . 

. ...  100 

176 

221 

187 

That  would  indicate  an  increased  expense  of  87 
per  cent  in  the  mechanical  cost  of  this  newspaper 
since  1920.  It  is  a  prudently  conducted  operation,  well 
balanced  as  to  heavy  composition  and  large  press 
production.  Most  of  its  increase,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sents  increased  compensation  to  workmen.  The  table 
takes  no  account  of  photo-engraving,  an  item  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  expense  of  newspapers. 
One  of  the  large  chain  new.spaper  organizations 
reiKirts  that  its  engraving  cost  in  1935  was  34.7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1925.  Wages  are  high  in 
this  craft,  probably  25  per  cent  over  the  1921  scale 
on  an  hourly  basis,  and  materials  are  relatively  more 
exjiensive  than  those  used  in  other  departments.  It 
is  likely  that  newspapers  which  have  considerably 
enlarged  their  illustrated  features  in  recent  years 
will  exceed  the  34.7  per  cent  increase. 

Basic  wage  scales  have  increased  throughout  the 
15-year  jieriod,  though  reduction  in  number  of  hours 
lier  week  since  1932  has  cut  into  the  pay  enveloiie 
of  individual  workmen  without  reducing  to  a  com¬ 
parable  degree  the  outlay  of  the  employer.  News¬ 
print  prices  are  much  below  their  1921  level.  Machin¬ 
ery  is  much  more  productive,  in  every  mechanical 
department,  than  it  was  15  years  ago.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  increased  productivity  of 
equipment  and  the  reduction  in  newsprint  cost  will 
even  approximately  offset  the  increased  payroll. 

On  the  increase  side  must  also  be  noted  the  up¬ 
ward  range  in  ratio  of  news  to  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  since  1929.  Newspapers  which  formerly  heW 
to  a  60-40  proportion  between  advertising  and  news 
have  been  fortunate  the  past  five  years  to  hold  even 
the  reverse  of  that  ratio.  News  has  demanded 
space,  regardless  of  advertising  volume,  and  the 
need  has  been  met,  regardless  of  cost  proportions. 
•And  again,  tlie  item  of  illustration  has  assumed 
tremendous  proportions  since  1920  and  will  continue 
to  grow. 

Without  a  large  volume  of  information,  not  now 
available,  any  estimate  that  pretends  to  set  a  valid 
nationwide  comparison  between  1920  and  1935  must 
have  a  big  guess  element.  Circulations  are  up  40.7 
per  cent  daily  since  1920,  and  64.7  per  cent  Sunday. 
Total  advertising  volume  is  probably  about  15  per 
cent  less  than  in  1920.  News  content  is  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  greater.  Wage  scales  will  range 
25  iier  cent  higher.  Raw  materials  are  generally 
lower.  With  the  noted  element  of  guess,  we  should 
estimate  total  increased  mechanical  costs,  1935-1920, 
as  about  50  per  cent. 

Few  names  of  women  in  journalism  compare 
for  courage,  public  spirit  and  sacrifice  with  that 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Liggett,  as  her  testimony  in  the 
case  of  her  murdered  editor  husbatui  amply 
attests.  Editmi  &  Publisher  is  still  collecting 
funds  to  aid  this  stricken  woman  atid  her  family. 
Kick  in  a  few  dollars,  especially  if  you  feel  her 
cause  relates  to  your  own. 


PRESSURE  BY  WRITERS? 

Suppose  the  writers  of  -America  should  organit, 

for  selfish  interests— what  could  ever  stop  them > 

-An  editorial  in  the  Eeb.  1  Saturday  Rnim 
of  Literature  poses  this  provocative  <iuestion  under 
the  caption  “Pressure  Group  No.  1.”  It  is  a 
ling  theory,  one  that  should  have  close  study  U 
writers  and  those  who  buy  their  wares. 

“The  most  powerful  pressure  group  has  not  yet 
been  organized,”  the  Saturday  Review  says.  “When 
the  time  comes,  as  it  may  if  the  Congress  continues 
to  be  an  easy  mark  for  looters,  the  united  writers 
will  make  the  veterans’  greedy  grabbings  seem  no 
more  than  a  gentle  prelude  to  ruin.” 

■After  describing  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
writers,  the  magazine  goes  on  to  say : 

“Writers  have  seldom  written  in  the  interests  of 
writers.  They  have  been  the  prime  individualists. 
But  if  the  pressure  groups  make  this  into  a  country 
unsafe  for  individuals,  why  should  they  stay  out  of 
the  game?  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  so  difficult  to  stop 
as  a  writer.” 

The  editorial  describes  writers  as  patriotic.  “Con¬ 
ditioned  to  thinking  of  the  race  and  the  nation,"  h 
states,  “they  might  be  too  patriotic  to  lie  effective. 
Nevertheless,  let  the  other  pressure  groups  beware. 

If  they  teach  ruthlessness  to  the  writers,  they  will 
|)ay  for  it.” 

.A  point  the  editorial  misses  is  the  possible  effect 
of  such  an  attitude  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
Once  organized  selfishness  of  writers  is  discernible, 
how  long  would  the  public  continue  to  hold  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  esteem? 
.And  how  long  would  it  take  a  harried  Congress  to 
heed  the  public’s  clarion  call?  But,  as  the  Saturday 
Review  says,  writers  are  an  ambidextrous  lot,  and 
their  subtlety  might  preclude  this  issue. 

The  Saturday  Review  evidently  refers  to  profes¬ 
sional  authors,  not  all  writers.  The  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Writers’  Union  are  recent  examples 
of  writer  organizations  motivated  by  selfish  interest 
The  latter  is  a  small,  left-wing  body,  with  labor 
union  affiliations.  By  a  narrow  margin  the  Guild 
has  voted  down  labor  union  affiliation,  but  its 
President,  Heywood  Broun,  still  demands  industrial 
unionism.  Experience  with  the  Guild  indicates  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  newspaper  writers,  no  matter 
how  shabbily  some  workers  may  be  treated  by  em¬ 
ployers,  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  professional 
honor  and  journalistic  tradition  by  using  their  un¬ 
doubted  power  as  if  a  imion  club.  The  last  vote 
of  the  Guild  showed  a  paid-up  membership  of  less 
than  4,000,  out  of  a  possible  40,000  eligible  writers. 

Think  of  all  the  speeches  that  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  text  ’txeixt  now  and  then,  and 
tremble.  - 

OVERWRITTEN  LOCAL 

ON  THE  first  page  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  we  chanced  to  read  a  column-lengtli 
story  about  a  little  fire  that  had  driven  tht 
residents  of  an  apartment  hotel  to  the  street  on  a 
February  afterncxm,  seriously  inconveniencing  them, 
but  with  no  one  hurt.  Only  a  pet  dog  was  missing 
W'hat  attracted  our  attention  was  the  amazing  fidd- 
ity  of  the  reporter  in  his  circumstantial  account  ■? 
more  perfect  example  of  factual  reporting  could 
not  be  found  in  seven  states,  every  name,  address, 
age  and  previous  state  of  servitude  being  set  focit 
with  painful  accuracy,  not  to  mention  every  trifling 
incident.  Whether  written  by  a  cub  rejwrter,  »• 
conscious  of  his  humor,  or  by  a  great  satirist,  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  a  lot  of  ordinary  folks  under  stress,  tk 
story  would  have  made  swell  reading  in  a  country 
weekly. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  local  news  is,  or  should 
tie,  first  on  the  schedule,  since  it  interests  the  large 
number.  Also,  no  doubt,  it  is  right  to  report  mat¬ 
ters  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  A  fire  story  may 
make  good  reading.  But  we  arise  to  ask  if  it  is  nn* 
true  that  much  routine  local  is  overwritten?  ft" 
people  time  or  patience  to  worry  along  through  > 
column  of  type,  merely  to  find  out  that  a  couplt  n- 
hundred  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  coi^ 
and  aunts,  the  addresses  and  occupations  of  att 
being  studiously  specified,  ran  around  in  j«j#S* 
and  kimonos  ? 

The  rule,  we  take  it,  is  to  make  news  interwW 
and  select  it  according  to  its  public  importtf* 
whether  it  be  local  or  telegrag^. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  8,  1936 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 
:  I 

block,  publisher,  Toledo 
[Blade,  Toledo  Morning  Times  and  V 
iher  newspapers,  was  the  principal  ' 
Feb.  2  when  the  Indiana  Ave-  Lm 
;^Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Toledo  held  a 
-anorial  program  in  honor  of  the  late 
1^  Rosenwald,  Chicago  philanthro- 
-jt  Mr.  Block  and  Mr.  Rosenwald 
^  were  large  contributors  when  the 
Tjlored  Y.  -M.  C.  .\.  constructed  its  new 
.aiding  three  years  ago. 

Sir  J.  Coiner  Berry,  joint  proprietor, 

Dailv  Tclcgraf<h,  deputy  chair- 
^  of  .-Mlied  Xewspaiiers  Ltd.,  and  a 
lirector  of  other  newspaiier  and  print- 
concerns  has  been  created  a  Baron. 
Quimby  Melton,  editor,  Griffin  (Ca.) 
i^y  News,  was  the  principal  speaker 
it  the  educational  program  of  the  Fitz-  Ei 
jcrid  Ga.  Women’s  club. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  editor,  Harris- 
iwrj  (Pa-)  Telegraph  Newspaiiers,  who  ^ 
iolds  a  pilot’s  license,  recently  piloted 
I  plane  to  Sunbury  Pa.,  and  with  J.  q 
William  Gossett,  Jr.,  photographer, 
shot  pictures  of  the  Erie  train  wreck, 

The  Telegraph  Newspapers  used  the 
etclusive  pictures.  ,jj. 

H.  S.  Jewell,  publisher,  Springfield  R, 
(Mo.)  Neivs  and  Leader  &  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Jewell,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  (,v 
in  Miami,  Fla.  su 

Leonard  S.  Langlow,  editor,  Tacoma  wi 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  been  named  to  the  er 
Tacoma  advisory  committee  for  Dis-  to 
trict  No.  5  of  the  Works  Progress  It 
.Administration.  This  committee  will  ad 
aid  in  the  federal  writers’  projects  com-  in 
posed  of  former  newspapermen  who  are  he 
engaged  in  preparation  of  the  American  ar 
Guide.  James  W.  Egan,  Tacoma  news-  so 
paperman  is  supervisor. 

S.  A.  Meyer,  publisher,  Newport  ^ 
((il.)  Neu’s  has  been  elected  president  O 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  ^ 
coming  year.  C 

•Augustin  Lusinchi,  editor,  San  Fran-  ^ 
cisco’s  French  daily.  Courier  du  Pad-  ni 
ficque,  is  en-route  to  Paris  on  a  vaca- 
tiontripto  visit  his  son,  Victor  Lusinchi. 
Young  Lusinchi  was  graduated  from  St. 
Mary’s  College  in  Jan.  19.A4,  is  now  1', 
Paris  correspondent  for  the  London  ^ 
Express. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  ji 

ALL.-AN  L.  HOUSER,  business  man-  E 
^  i  ager,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  ti 
been  elected  to  the  1936  California  si 
Pacific  International  Exposition  board 
of  directors  succeeding  A.  C.  Bartlett, 
who  recently  joined  the  Houston  Press. 

Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  mana-  1 
SCT,  Salt  Lake  Deseret  Neivs;  A.  L.  * 
Fish,  general  manager.  Salt  Lake  Tele-  ( 
firam,  and  John  1^  Fitzpatrick,  pub-  h 
lisher.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  will  serve  on  t- 
the  committee  appointed  to  supervise  r 
the  solicitation  of  the  funds  to  be  used  h 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  conducting  a  national  com¬ 
munity  advertising  campiaign  this  year. 

R.  II.  Claggett,  general  manager, 
Knoxi’iHe  (Tenn.)  Jourttal,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  members  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi, 

U.  of  Tennessee  commercial  fraternity. 
•Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager, 

I  Holyoke  (Mass-)  Transcript-Telegram 
‘i  and  Samuel  O’Connell,  Springfield 
(Mass-)  Daily  Nctvs,  won  the  Eber- 
I  hardt  Faber  trophy  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  at  the  annual  tournament 
of  the  Atlantic  AVhist  Association  held 
in  New  A’ork. 

Charles  S-  Ryan  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
I  Examiner  as  editor  of  the  department’s 
i  Southwest  Merchant  publication.  He 
succeeds  L.  M.  Rutherford. 

Robert  S.  Garden,  formerly  with  the 
Sew  York  Sun  for  12  years,  has  joined 
I  the  Nexv  York  Bronx  Home  News  ad- 
.  vertising  staff.  Mr.  Garden  was  also 
I  with  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune. 

\  Wilbur  Hanks,  instructor  in  English, 
•Attica,  N.  A’.,  high  school,  has  joined 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  advertising  staff. 

Arthur  Smith  has  joined  the  Scin 
Francisco  Chronicle  national  advertising 


McCALL  FAMILY  LONG  IDENTIFIED  WITH 
JOURNALISM  IN  MICHIGAN 

WHEN,  in  1927,  Ernest  J.  McCall  manager  of  the  college  publcation.  He 
and  F.  M.  Church  bousrht  the  later  taught  school  in  Ohio  and  Mich- 


V  V  and  F.  M.  Church  bought  the 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 


Ernest  J.  McCall  .\lmon  W.  McCall 

the  McCall  name  became  identified  for 
the  fourth  time  with  the  publication  of 
a  -Michigan  newspaper. 

Back  in  the  ’9()s  the  late  J.  N.  Mc¬ 
Call,  brother  of  Ernest,  published  the 
Gratiot  County  Herald  of  Ithaca.  As 
the  McCall  family  multiplied  their  prop¬ 
erties  expanded,  including  at  different 
times  newspapers  in  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Reed  City. 

Today  the  Grand  Haven  Tribune  is 
owned  by  three  McCalls.  This  firm  re¬ 
sulted  when  Mr.  Church’s  interests 
were  absorbed  by  E.  J.  McCall,  gen¬ 
eral  manager:  his  son,  Almon  W.,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  nephew  (a  son  of  the  late 
Ithaca  publisher),  J.  Watson  McCall, 
advertising  manager.  The  McCall  name, 
incidentally,  also  appears  on  the  mast¬ 
heads  of  newspapers  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  Ithaca,  where  brothers  of  J.  Wat¬ 
son  McCall  manage  these  papers. 

Behind  Ernest  J.  is  a  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  career.  Born  in  Nelson, 
O.,  Jie  attended  high  school  there  and 
continued  his  education  in  Mount  Union 
College  at  Alliance,  O.,  where  he  was 

staff.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  western  unit  of  Hiram 
Walker. 

Forrest  Predmore  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  automobile  editor. 

A.  M.  Jameson,  for  several  years 
with  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  W.  W.  Watson’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  local  advertising. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

BP.  LA’NCH,  managing  editor, 
.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  spoke  recently  at  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremony  featuring  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  construction  of  a  model 
residence  to  be  built  entirely  by  local 
high  school  students. 


manager  of  the  college  publcation.  He 
later  taught  school  in  Ohio  and  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Mr.  McCall’s  first  newspaper  venture 
was  as  a  part  owner  and  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  in  Oconto,  AVis.,  where  he 
and  AVallace  Comstock  printed  the 
Oconto  County  Reporter.  Soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  he  returned  to 
Michigan  as  co-publisher  with  J.  N. 
McCall  of  the  Ithaca  Weekly  and  he 
also  published  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Times 
for  several  years.  Later  for  a  brief 
period  he  and  his  brother  were  asso¬ 
ciated  as  publishers  of  the  Osceola 
County  Herald  at  Reed  City,  Mich. 

Mr.  McCall  has  held  several  execu¬ 
tive  offices  in  newspaper  organizations, 
including  president  of  the  Michigan 
Press  &  Printers  Federation  (1919), 
president  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies  (1931-32),  and  Michigan 
vice-president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
-Association  (1931-32). 

His  son,  Almon,  graduated  from  Mt. 
Pleasant  high  eshool  in  1922,  received 
a  teacher’s  certificate  from  Central  State 
Teachers’  college  in  1925  and  taught 
two  years  at  Fordson,  near  Detroit.  In 
1929  he  received  a  journalism  degree 
from  Northwestern  University.  Almon 
devotes  his  energies  to  the  editorial  side 
of  the  Tribune.  He  toured  Europe  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  newspaper  career,  work¬ 
ing  at  various  editorial  jobs  before  buy¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  Grand  Haven 
paper. 

His  cousin,  J.  Watson,  before  going 
to  Grand  Haven  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Times  and 
he  managed  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 
Daily  News  following  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  World 
AVar.  At  present  he  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune. 

Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  entertained  with 
a  dinner  Jan.  28  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in 
honor  of  visiting  newspapermen  in  To¬ 
peka  covering  the  Kansas  Day  banquet. 

Lowell  Parker,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
formerly  employed  by  a  Louisville 
(Ky.)  daily,  is  now  a  Owosso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press  reporter. 

Lee  Erhard,  Ttdsa  (Okla.)  World 
state  capital  correspondent  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  named  city  editor, 
succeeding  R.  D.  Maher,  who  is  on 
leave  recuperating  from  an  illness. 
When  Maher  returns  he  will  become 
Sunday  and  feature  editor.  Edward  D. 
Burks,  city  hall  reporter,  succeeds 
I  Erhard 

James  Doran,  reporter.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribime  and  Mrs.  Doran  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  James  Terrance,  born 
Jan.  25. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TODDY  IS  A  KID  STRIP— 

not  a  tired,  tiresome  one,  but  a 
strip  that  is  full  of  vitality,  humor, 
fun —  a  joyful  strip,  and  well  drawn. 

It^s  by  George  Marcoux,  who 
knows  kids! 
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J.  N  both  the  daily  strip  and  the 
Sunday  color  page  of  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs’s  T.\RZ.4N  there’s  a 
bounding  aliveness  akin  to  its 
hero’s. 

Hundreds  of  subscribers  for  years 
have  relied  surely  upon  this  surge 
of  power  to  keep  circulation  driv¬ 
ing  forward. 

New  subscribers  to  T.VRZAN  feel 
the  might  of  its  impulse  instantly. 
Their  sales  do  more  than  move 
ahead.  They  leap  ahead. 

Publish  TARZ.AN  and  send  your 
circulation  leaping  ahead  with  it. 
Write  today  for  samples  and  terms. 

United  Features 
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W.  J.  Cash  substituted  for  C..  \. 

PERSONAL 

Paul,  doing  bis  “(.Tiarlotte  Roundup” 
column  in  the  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Nexvs 
during  the  recent  illness  and  death  of 
Mrs.  Paul. 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

(Continiu’d  from  page  27) 

^OX’KRXOR  Charles  H.  Martin 
vJ  Feb.  1  announced  the  annointment 

and  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  l)ecn 
appointed  administrative  assistant  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for  the  WPA 
in  Tennessee. 

Oscar  K.  Goll,  former  newspaperman, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Works  Progress  Administration  as 
managing  editor  of  the  hederal  Writers 
Projects,  .\mong  publications  to  lie 
issued  is  7'he  American  Guide  and  the 
New  York  City  Guide  Book. 

Harlan  Hobbs,  of  the  Little  Bock 
(.\rk.)  Democrat,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  .■\rkansas 
Centennial  Commission  and  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties. 

Charles  D.  Barton,  copy  desk  man, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette ,  has  returned 
after  recovering  from  a  major  oper¬ 
ation. 

Tom  Stewart,  former  Canadian 
World  War  ace,  has  joined  the  .\ash- 
rille  Tennessean  as  re-write  man. 

Gordon  S.  Pulliam  has  been  ap- 
iwinted  editor  of  the  Milledyei'ille 
(Ga.)  Times. 

Paul  Grimes,  Los  .\ngeles,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff,  San  Pedro  (Cal.) 
.Xeu’S-Pilot. 

.\.  M.  Rochlcn  has  returned  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  .  tniieles  Ex- 
i.imner  after  an  18-month  illness. 
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J.  H.  Gray,  editor,  Biisselh'ille 
(.Ark.)  Tribune,  resigned  Feb.  1  to  l)e- 
come  editor  of  the  East  'Te.ras  Labor 
Chronicle,  Tyler.  Elmer  Boyd,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  succeeded  him 
as  publisher. 

Miss  Wanda  W.  Whitman,  women’s 
feature  editor,  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Evenintj 
.ViTC’J,  has  resigned.  Miss  Mildred  E. 
Xaglc  succeeds  her. 

James  J.  Devlin,  Jr.,  formerly  on  the 
IJuincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  desk, 
has  joined  the  Proz'idence  Journal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Williams  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  liorn  Jan.  2(1. 
.Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the  Prescott 
( -Ariz. )  Courier,  is  a  copyreader  on  the 
Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Republic. 

Dave  Saxon,  Jr.,  .Memphis  (Teiin.) 
Commeraal  .ippeal  editorial  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Saxon  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
David  Saxon,  3d,  born  Feb.  1. 

Miss  Hester  Hensell,  a  graduate  of 
journalism  at  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  returned  after  spending 
four  years  in  Europe.  She  is  lecturing 
and  writing  about  the  iKilitical,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Miss  Charlotte  Williams,  illustrator, 
Cincinnati  Engtiircr  art  staff,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Xews- 
pajier  Women’s  .Association  recently. 

Warren  J.  Hall,  formerly  of  the 
.ViTc  York  Daily  Nnvs  rewrite  staff, 
has  purchased  the  Armonk  (X.  AM 
North  Castle  .Xiin  from  Roliert  L.  \V. 
Foshay.  Rudolph  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  Ifatsoindlle  (Cal.)  Register  and 
Pajaronian,  will  be  news  editor. 

Jack  Kintzi.  telegrah  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  ( Xeb.)  Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Kintzi 
are  the  parents  of  twins,  a  Ixiy  and 
girl,  born  recently. 

Bob  Rea,  Chicago  Amcrican-Cliicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  photograjiher, 
and  Mrs.  Rea  are  parents  of  twin  boys, 
named  Landon  and  Roosevelt.  Ixirn  Jan. 
30  at  the  Henrotin  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Hoyt  E.  Hager,  Jr.,  has  become  city 
editor  of  the  Mc.dllen  (Tex.)  Press. 
succeeding  Mynatt  Smith,  who  goes  to 
the  McAllen  Monitor  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Smith  will  be  associated  with  his 
brother,  Brad  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  evening  daily. 

•Albert  Phelan,  veteran  .Albany  news 
photograplier,  has  joined  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Herald. 

Thomas  .Axelson,  formerly  of  the 
.Xalt  Lake  Tribune,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Ogden  .Standard- Examiner. 
He  replaces  James  O’Xeil  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

.Arnold  Aslakson,  rewrite  man  on  the 
Milivaukee  IVisconsin-Neu’s,  has  left 
to  join  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Bruce  Crawford,  former  editor  of 
Craxeford’s  Weekly,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Blue  field  (W.  Va.) 
.Sunset  Neus  as  a  special  writer. 

A'^ivian  Shirley,  former  columnist  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Led¬ 
ger  is  doing  a  news  comment  broadcast 
on  station  WXEW,  New  York,  at  2 
p.  Ill.  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
tlay  and  Friday.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Harry  B.  Nason,  managing  editor  of 
the  .Yc7C’  York  Post. 

Sam  Mindell,  for  the  last  five  years 
with  the  Omaha  Bee-Nezvs,  has  been 
made  night  editor. 


The  tingle  column  lunjr-iwo  mre  i.vi 
•  cost  of  *16  per  week  eerns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
52 -time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  5168 
iier  page:  595  half  page:  555  quarter  page, 
ciastifieil  rates:  75c.  per  agate  line  one  time:  66c. 
per  agate  line  four  tlraes. 

Situations  wanted:  50c.  per  agate  line  one  time. 
46c.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  sis  words  to 
the  line).  „  , 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  In  advance 

I’nited  States  and  Island  Possessions.  54  per  year: 
Canada  54.56:  Foreign  55. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
iHih  an  average  certlfieil  "A.B.C.**  at  follows- 
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if  Wallace  S.  Wharton,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal, 
Portland,  to  the 
newly  created 
l)ost  of  executive 
secretary  to  the 
governor. 

The  position 
was  provided  by 
statute  at  the 
last  .session  of 
the  legislature  to 
supplant  the  bud¬ 
get  directorship, 
which  was  abtil- 
Wai.i.scf.  Wharton  islied.  WliartOll 
is  )>  1  a  c  e  d  in 
charge  of  the  budget  and  will  have 
‘‘such  other  duties  as  the  governor  may 
require." 

Wharton  lK*gan  his  service  with  the 
Journal  in  1914,  leaving  in  1917  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  navy,  where  he  won  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-commander.  lie  rejoined 
the  staff  in  1918  and  has  been  on  it 
since  except  for  two  years  spent  as 
vecretary  to  Congressman  Elton  Wat¬ 
kins.  He  is  the  author  of  the  textbook 
in  newswriting  issued  by  the  bureau  of 
navigation  and  has  written  several  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  United  States  Naval  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  Journal  has  granted  him  a  three- 
year  leave  of  absence.  Harry  S.  Mc¬ 
Nutt.  marine  editor,  has  been  apjiointed 
assistant  city  editor,  and  Dudley  Mc¬ 
Clure  has  been  named  marine  editor. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Henry  McLEMORE,  United  Press 
sports  and  feature  writer,  fought 
1  hour  and  20  minutes  recently  before 
bringing  to  gaff  an  eight  foot  sailfish, 
off  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

AV’ayne  .-A.  Richardson,  of  the  Arizona 
.Associated  Press  bureau,  Phoenix,  has 
recovered  from  a  critical  illness  during 
which  he  underwent  several  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  in  St.  Joseph’s  hospital. 

Henry  1'.  Misselwitz,  foreign  news 
editor,  night  desk.  United  Press,  and 
.Mrs.  Misselwitz,  are  sjiending  the  win 
ter  at  Hollywood,  Fla.  He  went  to 
ITorida  to  recuperate  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  when  attacked  by  thugs  in  New 
A’ork  last  summer. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

T  PHILLIP  BREWER,  capitol  re- 
vJ  •  jKirter,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  to  F'sther  Halstead,  Petoskey,  Jan. 
25  in  Chicago. 

Harry  C.  Moore,  Chicago  Daily 
Nexos,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jean  Neese. 
Blit,  Wis.,  I)ec.  8. 

J.  D.  Parham,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Nexes  and  Courier,  to  Miss  Anne  Blease 
Lee,  of  I'ort  Mill,  S.  C,  Jan.  17  at 
Charleston.  Mr.  Parham  is  the  son 
of  J.  .A.  Parham,  managing  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obserx'cr. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Boston  HER.ALD,  .Annual  Public 
Utility  and  Industrial  Review,  tab¬ 
loid  edition,  72  pages,  Jan.  26. 

Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  Jan.  31.  30 
pages,  Utah  County  Industrial  Edition. 

Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Press,  Jan.  31, 
St.  Peter’s  Church  10th  .Anniversary 
Edition,  28  pages,  tabloid  size. 

Topeka  State  Journal,  Jan.  29,  16 
(lagts,  celebrating  75th  anniversary  of 
Kansas. 

Boston  Evening  .'imerican,  Jan.  31, 
.A1  Smith  vs.  New  Deal  tabloid  section, 
eight  pages. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan.  30, 
.Annual  Textile  Survey,  tabloid  section, 
16  pages. 

.Ashex'ille  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
Fifth  Annual  Business  Review,  16  pages 
tabloid.  Jan.  19. 

Richmond  (Yu.)  .Yexvs- Leader,  F'eb. 
1,  6-page  Now  .American  Home  sec¬ 
tion. 

Stephenxille  (Tex.)  Empire-Tribune, 
a^  weekly.  Jan.  31,  66th  .Anniversary 
Edition,  72  pages. 

.Imherst  (Mass.)  Collegian,  student 
weekly  .Massachusetts  State  College, 
65th  .Anniversary  Edition.  Feb.  6,  12 
pages. 

Topeka  Daily  Capital,  Jan.  29,  cele¬ 
brating  75th  anniversary  of  Kansas,  32 
pages,  4  sections  featuring  Kansas 
history. 

hx'cretl  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  Jan. 
14,  Diamond  Jubilee  edition,  56  pages, 
four  sections. 
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The  number  of  advertisers  usini?  the 
Color  Comic  Sections  of  the  Chicaco  -j 
Tribune  and  New  'York  News  is  in¬ 
creasing.  A  majority  of  them  favor 

the  half-page  unit.  Having  foreseen  _ ij 

the  consequent  make-up  problem,  this 
syndicate  had  already  begun  to  issue 
more  and  more  of  its  major  comics  in 
half-page  size. 

The  February  16th  issue  of  the  comic 
section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  went 
to  16  pages,  in  two  sections.  The  New 
York  News  is  also  running  capacity 
sections,  with  half-page  advertising 
predominating. 


a1 


As  an  accommodation  to  this  trend, 
the  following  laboratory-tested  comics 
are  now  furnished  in  half-pages.  Get 
your  share  of  the  advertising  patron¬ 
age  that  is  attracted  to  comic  sections 
that  carry  these  crackerjack  comics: 


SMiny  TINY  TIM 
LinLE  JOE  SMILIN’  JACK 
SISTER  SUSIE  STREAKY 

SWEENEY  &  SON  SMOKEY 
TERRY  &  THE  PIRATES 
SKULL  VALLEY  CORKY 
WINNIE  WINKLE  JOSIE 
HAROLD  TEEN 
GASOLINE  ALLEY 
♦ORPHAN  ANNIE 
♦MOON  MULLINS 
♦DICK  TRACY  ♦THE  GUMPS 

*Frequenlly  in  half-page 

NOTE;  All  the  above  comics  with  the 
exception  of  Corky  and  Josie,  are 
available  in  tabloid  page  size  as  well. 
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..will  Create  New  Revenue  for  Publishers 
on  Subsequent  Expositions! 


Frankly.  Mr.  Publisher,  we  realize  that  it's  a  bold 
experiment! 

Heretofore,  events  os  nationally  important  os  the 
state-wide  Texas  Centennial  Celebrations  hove  de¬ 
pended  solely  upon  publicity  bureaus  to  publicize 
their  shows  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  appropriating  hmds  for  PAID  newspaper  and 
magazine  space.  Texas  has  dared  to  set  a  precedent! 

Men  experienced  in  directing  such  affairs  soy  we 
ore  making  a  mistake.  "You  can't  buy  space  in  all 
of  them,  better  not  use  any.  Otherwise  you  nm  the 
risk  of  antagonizing  publishers  not  'on  the  list.'  It 
may  penalize  you  in  the  editorial  coliuxms  and  you'll 
lose  out  on  valuable  publicity." 

But  Texas  has  a  story  to  tell.  One  himdred  years  of 
imexcelled  achievement.  A  glamorous  backgroimd 
that  has  seen  this  vast  section  under  six  flags.  Texas 
hopes  to  entertain  millions;  of  visitors  in  1936.  We 
need  advertising — paid  and  otherwise — to  publicize 
these  state-wide  events.  ^ 

More  than  800  newspapers,  including  Texas  papers, 
and  nearly  50  magazines  ore  carrying  this  Texas 


story  of  progress.  Several,  thousand  other  publications 
we've  had  to  pass  up. 

Upon  the  success  of  Texas  in  appropriating  money 
for  PAID  space  will  depend  whether  or  not  other  states 
and  cities  holding  subsequent  events  do  likewise. 

If  Texas  mokes  a  go  of  it,  there  will  be  other  ap¬ 
propriations  for  pcdd  space  in  expositions  yet  to  come. 

If  Texas  is  penalized  editorially  by  publications  not 
on  the  list,  "publicity"  departments  will  hereafter 
have  to  carry  the  load. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  editors  will  realize  that  the 
Texas  Centennial  events  are  news,  interesting  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers.  Whether  or  not  your  publication  is 
"on  the  list."  Texas  asks  you  to  consider  the  pub¬ 
licity  items  sent  out  by  the  state  publicity  bureau 
from  the  standpoint  of  news. 

We  can't  buy  space  with  all  of  you.  We  do  need 
your  good  will  and  editorial  assistance. 

Give  us  credit  for  PAYING  OUR  WAY  os  for  os 
funds  will  go ! 

COMMISSION  OF  CONTROL 

for  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 


TEHns  cmEnnini 

[ElEBRHTIOnS 

(THIS  PAGE  INSERTED  AS  PAID  ADVERTISING) 
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COOKING  SCHOOLS  THROUGH  TALKIES 
SPUR  TO  SMALL  DAILIES*  LINAGE 

Harry  Rutledge,  Heading  N.  E.  A.*s  New  Bumess  Development 
Department,  Announces  Novel  IMan  to  Gain  National  Food 
Advertising — Publishers  Express  Enthusiasm  Over  Prospects 


ANDRICA’S  MOVIES  A  SUCCESS 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  3 — a  talking  mo* 
tion  picture  cooking  school  pro¬ 
gram,  to  be  known  as  a  "F'ood  F'estival 
1  h^ter  Party,”  designed  to  awaken 
national  food  advertisers  to  tlie  import¬ 
ance  of  the  small-town  market,  and 
net  each  sponsoring  non-metropolitan 
newspaper  a  minimum  of  W  indies 
of  national  advertising,  was  announced 


eludes  a  24-page  proof  book  of  local 
dealer  tie-up  ads  and  cooperative  pages 
to  promote  the  sale  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  in  addition,  the  motion  picture 
company  will  send  special  sound  slide 
hlnis  to  aid  tlie  publisher  gain  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  interested  local  merchants. 

The  plan  has  been  explained  to  spe¬ 
cial  representatives,  who  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  its  setup  will  in  no  way 


Harry  B.  Rutledge  interfere  with  the  present  newspaper 
ot  the  National  Editorial  Association  advertising  selling  structure.  “In  fact, 
at  a  meeting  of  Chicago  special  repre¬ 
sentatives.  . 

Plans  on  this  project,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  enlisted  the  support  of  800  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  have  been  under  way  for  the 
past  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Rutledge,  who  rcsigrned  as  managing 
director  of  N.E.A.,  effective  Feb.  1,  in 
order  that  he  may  give  his  full  time 
to  the  Business  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  new  N.E.A.  department  re¬ 
cently  approved  by  the  association’s 
executive  committee. 

The  approval  and  definite  setting  up 
of  this  department  culminates  one  of 
the  points  in  the  association’s  program 
that  was  first  given  consideration  at 
a  meeting  of  N.E.A.  directors  in  1931. 

Developmeirt  of  such  a  department 
started  during  the  presidency  of  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 

Democrat,  and  has  been  set  in  motion 


it  is  designed  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  it,”’  stated  Rutledge  at  the 
meeting  here  Friday.  “Advertising 
agencies  and  special  representatives 
will  hold  the  same  place  in  relation  to 
it  that  they  hold  in  connection  with 
any  national  advertising  program.” 

The  film  will  be  an  eight-reel,  techni¬ 
color-talking  picture,  featuring  products 
of  national  advertisers  participating  in 
the  cooking  school  program.  The  film, 
it  was  explained,  will  be  woven  into 
an  absorbing  story.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  Chicago  producer 
of  industrial  motion  pictures  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  film.  It  will  be  shown  in  the 
local  theater,  chosen  by  the  newspaper, 
and  each  paper  will  have  use  of  the 
picture  for  a  three-day  period  and  can 
arrange  for  as  many  showings  as  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  its  trade  ter¬ 
ritory. 

More  than  half  of  the  number  of  news- 


dlnS'orSbJrt^H'  Shardl^'llSn  Papers  required  by  the  national  adver- 
rw  Vn  ^  Dftmnrrnt  tisers  to  Complete  the  project  have  al- 

The  plan  of  a  talking  film  cooking  preliminary  agreements. 


school  program  has  been  outlined  to 
publishers  of  newspapers  in  towns  of 
from  1,500  to  30,000.  The  response 
was  so  enthusiastic,  according  to  Mr. 


Mr.  Rutledge  stated.  A  list  of  2,000 
papers  is  being  sought. 

“Definite  contracts  will  be  announced 
as  quickly  as  the  necessary  market  cov 


Rutledge,  the  idea  was  presented  to  •^rage  has  been  secur^  through  the  list 
national  advertisers  and  advertising  newspapers  participating  m  the  pro¬ 
agencies,  many  of  whom  have  indicat^  gram,  he  said.  This  has  been  neces- 


their  interest. 

“This  adaptation  of  the  cooking 
school  plan,”  stated  Mr.  Rutledge, 
“brings  to  the  publishers  in  the  smaller 
cities  a  program  which  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  big  newspaper  cook¬ 
ing  schools  without  the  costly  demon¬ 
stration  features.  The  plan  gives  the 


sary  because  final  rates,  costs,  etc., 
must  be  determined  from  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  cost.  While  final  contacts 
have  not  been  tendeed  to  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  determining  final  costs,  the  plan 
has  b^n  given  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  leaders  in  the  food  field,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  heads,  and  the  manufactur- 


Ha/Tn  ShTcoT  rSLS  !i»"  " 

parable  with  that  in  reaching  the  larger 
markets.” 

Under  the  plan  announced,  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  participating  in  the 
film  pays  for  his  share  of  the  actual 


. .  types 

furnishings,  electrical  appliances,  drugs 
and  cosmetics. 


Annual  Stunt  by  Cleveland  Press  Na¬ 
tionalities  Editor  Working  Out  Well 

Theodore  Andrica,  nationalities  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clezvland  Press,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  who  makes  annual 
pilgrimages  t  o 
the  “old  country” 
to  get  material 
for  his  writings 
in  the  press,  is 
having  unusual 
success  this  year 
with  color  movies 
he  took  of  Euro¬ 
pean  relatives  of 
Cleveland  people. 

On  the  theory 
that  Cleveland’s 
foreign  born  and 
their  descendants 
would  be  more 
interesied  in 
stories  about  their  native  villages  and 
relatives  than  about  old  country  poli¬ 
tics,  Andrica  four  years  ago  persuaded 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press, 
to  send  him  abroad. 

Before  he  left  in  1935  he  had  the 
Press  and  several  other  Scripps-How 
ard  papers  compile  lists  of  local  for¬ 
eign-bom  so  that  he  was  able  to  make 
definite  personal  contacts  with  their 
relatives  abroad,  bringing  back  family 


Treodokb  Andbica 


news  to  thousands  of  jieople  in  tbt 
United  States.  Now  he  is  engaged  j- 
lecturing  and  showing  colored  movii» 
pictures  of  these  relatives  to  the  peopj 
of  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  Pictur«^ 
stories  of  those  abroad  are  also  a  reg. 
ular  feature  of  the  Press. 

Besides  mentioning  relatives  .Andrica 
writes  about  the  newest  developments 
in  the  village  and  includes  information 
about  earning  power,  living  conditions, 
changes  at  the  village  hall  and  the 
parish  house  and  all  the  things  which 
bring  back  fond  memories  to  the  for 
eign  born. 

The  itinerary  is  so  arranged  as  to 
cover  new  territory  every  summer. 
Last  year  Andrica  visited  and  the 
Press  published  stories  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lithuania, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Jugoslavia,  Czechsolovakia 
and  Austria. 


PAPER  MEN  ELECT 

R.  A.  Mcliinis  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pulp  and  Pajier  .\5sociati0n  of 
Canada  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
held  in  Montreal  last  week.  Mr.  Me- 
Innis  is  general  manager  and  director 
of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Quebec,  a  position  he  has  hdd 
since  1927.  Previous  to  that  he  was 
for  nine  years  general  manager  of  the 
Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


GAG  RULE  PROPOSED 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Publisheb) 

_  _  Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  3 — A  press 

cost  of  production,  in  addition  to  the  gag  rule  “making  it  unlawful  for  any 
total  cost  of  advertising  the  number  newspaper  to  publish  false,  scandalous 
of  products  for  which  he  contracts  in  or  scurrilous  statements  or  reports  of 
the  entire  list  of  sponsoring  newspapers,  the  meetings  of  the  City  Council”  was 
Each  newspaper  putting  on  the  program  sought  in  a  resolution  adopted  today 
will  rwive  a  minimum  of  360  inches  by  the  Providence  Common  Council  on 
of  national  copy  at  its  national  adver-  a  ^-9  vote.  The  resolution  asks  the 
tising  rate,  according  to  Mr.  Rutledge.  State  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  that 
One  hundred  copies  of  the  film  will  be  effect.  Its  sponsors  acknowledged  it 
made  for  distribution  to  various  newi-  was  aimed  at  the  Providence  Journal 
papers  who  enter^  into  an  agreement  and  the  Ezvning  Bulletin  which  has 
with  N.E.A.  This  a^eement  is  based  frequently  criticized  various  activities  of 
on  the  paper’s  national  advertising  the  city  administration.  Opponents  of 
rate.  the  resolution  described  it  is  clearly 

“Present  national  advertiser  response  unconstitutional  and  declared  there  are 
shows  the  program  has  possibility  of  now  sufficient  statutes  to  “protect”  city 
space  greater  than  first  anticipated,”  councilmen. 


said  Mr.  Rutledge.  “The  accounts  that 
will  participate  in  the  school  will  all 
have  national  distribution.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  be  able  to  tie  in  extra  local 
display  space  equal  to  the  amount  of 
national  advertising,  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  artivity  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  department.” 

Complete  and  detailed  plans,  which 
the  local  publisher  may  follow  in  put¬ 
ting  on  the  theater  party  add  develop¬ 
ing  local  advertising  to  tie  into  the 
program,  will  be  furnished  to  news¬ 
papers  who  participate.  This  help  in- 


WPHR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Testifying  on  the  consolidated  appli¬ 
cations  of  WPHR,  Petersburg,  Va.,  to 
move  its  transmitter  to  Richmond  and 
of  the  owners  of  WMBG,  Richmond, 
to  be  given  WPHR’s  facilities  at  Pet¬ 
ersburg,  Dr,  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
editor,  Richmond  News-Leader,  told  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Jan.  1,  that  the  owners  of  WPHR 
wanted  to  use  the  station  as  “an  ex¬ 
periment  in  radio  educational  and  civic 
enterprises.” 


H.  K.  McCann,  Preaident 
McCann-Erickaon  Company,  Inc 
Advertiaini 


ra' 

■  9 

|(> 

^  A 

“Because  of  the  primarj 
importance  of  newspapers, 
advertising  agency  meri 
should  keep  abreast  of  new| 
and  developments  in  thi; 
field.  Over  a  period  of  years 
I  have  foimd  that  the  bes  1 
way  of  keeping  myself  in 
formed  on  the  subject  is  reg 
ular  reading  of  ‘EDITORS 
PUBLISHER.’  Notonlyi 
the  news  well  covered,  but 
find  opinions  expressed  i: 
an  enlightening  manner.”  ^ 


EDITOR  Sh  PUBLISHER  serves  a  eoi 
munity  that  consists  of  the  oatKWJ 
advertiser  using  newspapers, 
advertising  agency  placing  the  a<W 
tising  in  the  newspapers,  and  t 
newspaperman  in  all  department 
newspaper  publishing. 


EDITOR  anj 
PUBLISHEI 


Measuring  Up 


to  tliis  great  Group- Market  Sales  Oppor¬ 
tunity — is  the  daily  and  Sunday  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  22  important  Pennsylvania 
papers  named  here. 

They  can  be  trusted  not  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  national  advertisers — new 
or  old — in  the  21  Pennsylvania  key-cities 
represented,  where  approximately  300 
Millions  or  more,  will  be  spent  this  year 
for  retail  purchases,  (based  on  U.  S.  Census 
figures). 

For  these  tested  leading  papers  tower  above 
all  contemporaries,  in  the  PROVEN  RE¬ 
SULTS  which  measure  up  to  this  great 
marketing  opportunity. 

It  is  worth  the  national  advertiser’s  effort 
to  find  out — why.  Ask  any  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative  —  or  query  these 
papers.  They’re  consistently  upstanding  for 
outstanding  profits  to  advertisers. 


Grcn.  2^  10,000 
Ution  Gnea  Enaa 


*Altoona  Mirror . 

...(E)  27,347 

.09 

.09 

tttBaavarFallaNewaTribuna.(E)  8,532 

.05 

.05 

*Chaiiibarabiirg  Public- 

Opinion . 

...(E)  6,912 

.05 

.05 

*Cbartor  Timaa . 

...(E)  22,040 

.09 

.08 

tttClaarfiald  Progreaa. . . . 

...(E)  5,900 

.045 

.045 

ttfConnallavilia  Couriar... 

...(E)  6,910 

.05 

.05 

tttGattyaburf  Timaa . . 

...(E)  5,343 

.04 

.04 

tGraenaburf  Raviaw- 

Tribuna . . 

(ME)  11,447 

.06 

.06 

fftHaalaton  Plain  Spaaker. 

1 1  fHailatonStandard-Santinal  f 

.08 

.07 

ttflndiana  Gaaatta . 

,..(E)  9,214 

.06 

.06 

tttEelMnon  Nawa-Timaa. . , 

...(E)  11,664 

.05 

.05 

'McKcaaport  Daily  Nawa.  .(E)  18,732 

.075 

.075 

*MeadviUa  Tribuna- 

Republican . . 

(ME)  8,323 

.05 

.05 

*Norriatawn  Timaa  Harald.  .(E)  13,851 

.09 

.07 

*Scrantan  Timaa . . 

...(E)  51,089 

.15 

.14 

ttfTowanda  Daily  Raviaw. 

..(M)  5,550 

.045 

.04 

tttWarren  Timaa . 

...(E)  7,990 

.05 

.05 

'Waahington  Obaarvar  and 

Reporter . 

(ME)  16,320 

.07 

.07 

*Weat  Cheater  Local  Newa.  .(E)  10,194 

.05 

.05 

*Wilkea-BarreTimea  Leader  (E)  29,040 
tttWilKamaport  Sun-Gaaette  & 

.08 

.08 

Bulletin . 

.(ME)  25,843 

.10 

.10 

tttYork  Diapatch . 

...(E)  21,266 

.07 

.07 

Win 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TRADE 

through  these 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NEWSPAPERS 


tPubliahara’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1934. 

*A.  B.  C.  PubBahara’  Statenant,  Oct.  1, 193S. 
ttfPubliahara’  Affidavit,  Oct  1,  1935. 
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BLAKESLEE  RECEIVES 
INSTITUTE  AWARD 


Associated  Press  Science  Editor  Giv¬ 
en  Fellowship  For  Service  to  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Reading  Public — Ac¬ 
kerman  Introducts  Recipient 


RECEIVES  CLEBURNE  PAPER  SOLD  demand  Governor  Olson’s  impeachment  own  charges,  both  Governor  Olson  and 

C.  C.  Woodson,  recently  of  Glade-  on  10  detinite  charges  of  malfeasance,  the  Miimesota  Leader  liave  repeatedly 
AWARD  water,  Tex.,  and  formerly  in  the  news-  misfeasance  and  non-feasance  in  office,  insisted  that  we  were  inspired  and  sup- 
paper  business  at  Quanali  and  Pales-  (In  answer  to  the  statement  regarding  ported  by  the  late  Senator  Tom  Schall. 
•nee  Editor  Giv-  t'"®*  Tex.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Liggett’s  appearance  planned  for  the  spe-  This  is  an  unqualified  falsehood.  Mr. 

'  .  „  .  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times-Review,  daily  cial  session.)  The  session  was  delayed  Liggett  never  received  one  nickel  from 

Service  to  3ci-  acquired  from  the  Marsh-Fentress  in-  by  Olson  for  no  other  reason  but  the  Tom  Schall.  Never  was  he  in  com- 

Public — Ac-  terests.  hope  that  Liggett  would  be  in  jail  before  munication  with  Schall  in  regard  to  the 

t*  Recipient  »  it  convened.  policies  of  the  Midwest  American.  Fur- 

_  I  LIGGETT  TRIAL  ON  IN  “Governor  Olson  postponed  calling  the  thermore,  as  soon  as  Walter  Liggett  had 

,  .  I  1  MINNEAPOLIS  legislature  until  December  in  the  hope  been  murdered  and  was  unable  to  de- 

his  only  science  — ~r~i  ..  ii\  by  that  time  Walter  Liggett  would  fend  himself.  Governor  Olson  and  his 

I?.,.-,!  \i5*  1  (Coutuiued  jrom  page  11)  convicted  on  the  filthy  frame-  press  bureau  deliberately  lied  and  said 

war  w .  ti  a  es-  i - ^ — - - - -  _______  engineered  by  Olson  supporters  and  that  my  husband  had  received  bribes 

lee,  science  mi-  to  declare  Caim  the  man  behind  the  would  be  unable  to  press  his  from  the  underworld  of  Minneapolis, 

tor  of  the  As-  machine  gun  from,  motives  of  g^m,  charges.  It  is  known  that  the  night  he  Not  only  were  these  statements  utterly 
sociated  Press,  several  rewards  having  been  onered  to  murHprFvl  Waitpr  T.iaorptt  Ipft  hut  (lovernor  Olson,  who  thrmioK 


UGGETT  TRIAL  ON  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


man  who  claims  his  only  science  I  - - 

is  that  of  “knowing  what  news-  (^Continued  from  page  11) 

papers  will  print” — Howard  W.  Blakes-  | _ _ _ 

lee,  science  edi-  to  declare  Caim  the  man  behind  the 


was  murdered  Walter  Liggett  left  his  false,  but  Governor  Olson,  who  through 


11.  \V.  Cl\keslee  presented  Mr 


,  -  ,  .  .  p  .1  T  *11  _  iiiiukicicu  vvaiici  icii  Ilia  idxac,  uuv  vv»»v  Ltuuuxn 

received  one  ol  the  conviction  of  the  killer  of  the  ed  -  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  work  his  spies  knew  of  our  poverty  and  fol- 

science’s  highest  tor.  ,  ,  ,  u  ow  b's  impeachment  speech.  Since  the  lowed  our  every  move,  knew  perfectly 

awards  Feb.  7  He  attacked  dso  many  p  ^es  names  of  the  men  who  would  have  en-  well  that  they  were  false, 

when  he  was  personal  life  of  the  witness.  In  the  mam  impeachment  “As  for  Olson’s  statement  that  I  liave 

given  a  fellowship  ^sentials  connec  e  w  i  e  •  charges  before  the  legislature  were  secret  been  incited  by  some  crafty  politically- 

in  the  American  tL  ""y  naming  them  would  merely  minded  men  to  make  various  statements 

institute.  Dean  legislators  to  the  bitter  and  that  he  can  name  the  men  if  chal- 

Carl  W  Acker-  IrlmP  animosity  of  the  highway  department  lenged.  I  should  hereby  like  to  chal- 

man  of  the  1  T.„n  state  oil  inspector’s  office,  who  lenie  him.  I  have  been  ill,  living  almost 

rohLh.^  S  ,  H  Aft^  would  work  against  them  in  theiV  own  in  complete  seclusion,  and  have  been  in- 

i  J  o“r"S  iSs.Ugg«.d«'c.£’lrl*S,e,1£d:  ''“'rics.  I  ■>»  spired  in  no  ««  wha,ev„  b, 

presented  Mr.  .^ndersch’s  lather  >0  sub-  ;.S"®fb7*?el»i'ng  th”"r  n^  ““  '”')Je  concludes  by  saying  that 'lor  Mrs 


Blakeslee  to  the  Institute  dinner  in  New  stantiate  his  son’s  testimony 


politician. 

“He  concludes  by  saying  that  ‘for  Mrs. 


York  City. 


final  nritfinpse  was  Marda  “H  is  curious  in  view  of  Olson’s  state-  Liggett  I  have  only  sympathy.  If  any 
. _ ..  . _ _ 1  j  ment  that  he  never  harbored  resentment  act  of  mine  could  help  her,  I  would 


,  ,  ■  •  ,  ,  »  ,  T- _ _  4..-.  ..a...- ni.1  nf  tlia  mcni  1031  oe  never  narooreo  resentment  act  oi  inmc  cuuiu  uciip  uci,  i  wuuiq 

Mr.  Blakeslee  joined  the  -Associated  iljg  .  -V  "  narents  ^  personal  nature  against  newspaper  gladly  perform  it.’  I  feel  that  I  have 

Pre^  as  assistant  aty  editor  in  New  ’  L  a-  4  ^  niace^  She  critics,  that  immediately  upon  Walter  fieen  injured,  that  my  life  has  been 

Aork  atter  he  had  work^  his  way  ...  the  ^  statement  of  her  Liggett’s  assassination  the  governor  wrecked  as  completely  as  it  is  witWn  the 
through  the  Lniversity  of  Michigan  as  c  ....  _  _  •  r _ .  went  out  of  his  wav  to  malimi  the  mem-  nower  of  his  machine  to  wreck  it.  Mv 


correspondent  for  several  daily  pajiers.  mother  that  two  men  were  in  the  front 
When  Kent  Cooper  added  the  AP  seat  of  the  murder  car. 


to  write.”  He  got  the  job.  mony  unnecessary,  ne  was  going  to 

Immediately  he  put  into  effect  his  tell  of  a  radio  program  that  was  on  the 
theory  that  a  science  story  is  just  as  a**"  at  the  time  he  heard  the  shots. 


jther  that  two  men  were  in  the  front  went  out  of  his  way  to  malign  the  mem-  ixiwer  of  his  machine  to  wreck  it.  My 
ft  of  the  mu^de^^Sr  '^e  murdered  man,  and  that  his  children  are  fatherless.  In  trying  to 

4 10J-?  \i  ot  1  .  Tt,»  yytfipr  T  tcroett  vonnerster  1'>-vear-  Organ,  the  Minticjofa  Lcodcr,  whose  edi-  gather  the  wreckage  together  so  that  I 

„1,1  Wallace  afso  was  readv  to  "testify  nothing  without  strict  super-  can  support  my  two  children,  I  can  do 

bS  "11ip“ia,t”  “u.H£  from  .he  govuruor,  spread  filth,  -'I."  't"  TSSU;  Sta!" 

Is  ari,'e'‘’'''H“g„','S‘S.  mX  uo”n^~  He™as  going  m  "Absolutely  knowing  the  falsity  ol  his  (Signed)  “En,™  F.  Uocm.- 


(Signed)  “Edith  F.  Licgett." 


easy  to  report  as  a  fire— although  it  The  state  rested  its  case  Tuesday. 


may  take  a  bit  longer  to  get  the  com-  McMeekin  opened  the  defense  case  with 
plete  facts.  He  decided  that  the  so-  ^  statement  to  the  jury  during  which 


called  iiopularization  was  merely  trans-  stated  that  he  would  rely  on  the 


lating  words  for  the  public  which  even  testimony  of  a  score  of  witnesses  to 
at  that  time  was  manifesting  greater  ‘^^wn  the  story  of  Andersch  and 

and  greater  interest  in  the  practical  others  who  would  establish  Cann’s 


applications  of  scientific  development,  ^libi. 


The  result  of  Mr.  Blakeslee’s  approach  He  would  bring  to  the  stand  wit 


was  popularity  of  the  service.  He  took  oesses,  he  said,  who  will  testify  that 


advantage 


scientists’ 


Mrs.  Liggett  was  on  the  left  side  of 


offers”,  and,  except  when  obtaining  kusbaivl’s  car  at  the  time  of  the 
stories  from  commercial  sources,  let  his  ?kooting.  She  came  to  the  right  side 


subjects  read  his  copy  and  make  cor-  Andersch  arrived  on  the  scene. 


rections.  He  found  they  usually  help^  .Andersch  knelt  down  and  started  to 


rather  than  spoiled  the  story  Only  Liggc’t’s  body  in  his  arms,  get- 

one  condition  did  he  enforce _ “I  am  a  ’’”8  blood  on  his  clothes  in  the  process. 


siiecialist  in  newspapering.  This  is  the  Liggett  mentioned 

tv]^  of  storv  which  newspapers  will  killer, 

print.  If  it  'isn’t  the  way  you  see  it  Hearing  Cann’s  name,  .Andersch  be- 
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we’ll  just  forget  it.’’ 


came  frightened,  dropped  the  body  and 


On  this  basis,  knowing  nothing  about  witness  woyld  testify,  Mc- 

science— and  he  still  feels  that  if  a  re-  ^teekin  said. 


porter  is  intelligent  and  can  write,  McMeekin  declared  that  Cann  would 


knowledge  of  a  subject  is  not  essential  stand  to  submit  to  any  cross- 


to  securing  a  good  story.  Mr.  Blakes-  examination  the  state  wished.  On  direct 


134  Daily — 330  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly 

Listed,  together  with  place  and  date  oi  publication 
and  PERSONNEL  in 


lee  developed  a  reputation  which  won  examination  he  would  detail  “all  of  his 
him  the  sobriquet  from  the  Institute  in  movements  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 


presenting  their  fellowship: 

“.  .  .  For  his  contribution  to 
man’s  fuller  understanding  of  the  world 


liusiness”  the  day  of  the  murder,  the  at- 
iQ  lorney  stated. 

m  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Liggett  made  a 


in  which  he  lives,  by  accurate  presenta-  statement  of  Governor 

tion  of  the  news  of  scieiKe  in  the  Ian-  Olson  attacking  the  testimony  she  gave 


guage  of  the  layman  and  for  his  service  frf>m  stand.  She  battered  at  the  state- 
in  the  development  of  science  through  ment  from  many  different  angles,  as 
fostering  the  public’s  interest  in  its  ad-  follows: 
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“The  first  curious  remark  in  Governor 


In  accepting  the  fellowship,  Mr.  Olson’s  statement  is  that  ‘if  every  tnan 
Blakeslee  listAl  from  five  science  stories  m  public  office  is  to  be  held  responsible 


13,800  Printed.  Going  Fast. 


which  “I  would  like  to  write,  if  the  ^or  the  safety  of  his  defamers,  we  will 


facts  were  developed  by  scientists. 


have  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army.’ 


“One — An  accurate  count  of  the  num-  H  is  the  duty  of  any  governor  to  see 
her  of  unemployed  in  the  United  that  the  safety  of  every  citizen  is  pro- 


curious  coincidence,  in 


Two — A  scientific  study  of  the  best  Minnesota,  the  men  who  are  opposing  the 


methods  of  national  defense. 

“Three — A  study  showing  against 


governor  are  in  danger. 

“Olson’s  statement  that  Mr.  Liggett 


whom  there  is  real  likelihood  for  us  to  presented  his  impeachment  charges  to 


defend  ourselves  and  why 


the  regular  1935  session  of  the  legisla- 


“Four — A  plain  arithmetical  invest!-  ture  and  that  the  legislature  ignored  it 
gation  of  foreign  trade  in  terms  of  is  untrue.  Mr.  Liggett  refused  to  have 


This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  authentic 
compilation  of  useful  information  for  newspaper 
and  advertising  men  to  be  found  anywhere. 
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paper  and  advertising  man’s  newspaper. 

Send  your  subscription  ($4.00)  now  for  this 
great  newspaper  and  get  your  copy  of  this  272 
page  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


gains  and  losses  to  each  class  of  citi-  anything  to  do  with  the  investigating 


committee  when  he  saw  who  was  con- 


“Fifth— The  results  of  using  scientific  ducting  the  investigation.  While  he  was 
methods  in  crime  detection  and  pre-  certain  that  Senator  Carley  was  per- 


SYNDICATE  IN  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


fcctly  honest,  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
personnel  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
and  knew  that  some  political  deals  were 
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The  Spot  News  Service  of  Augusta,  being  made  for  Olson’s  protection. 


Ga.,  has  been  organized  syndicate  news-  “Liggett  had  announced  long  in  ad- 


Suite  1700,  Times  Building 


New  York 


paper  features.  A.  C.  ^lls  will  have  vance  that  he  intended  to  appear  before 


charge  of  distribution. 


the  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

or  Letters 


WITH  the  Liggett  trial  now  uccu-  international  affairs.  The  present  vol- 
pying  prominent  space  in  news-  ume  deals  almost  entirely  with  home 
papers.  Liberty's  article  on  "Wliat  is  problems:  the  depression,  the  New  Deal, 
gjhind  the  Minneapolis  Murders  r”—  NRA  and  other  aspects  of  the  Roose- 
jitaning  the  slaying  of  Howard  Guil-  velt  administration. 

;ord  and  Walter  Liggett  written  by  outstanding  defender  of 

Will  Irwin,  is  most  timely.  It  appears  President  Roosevelt’s  policies,  as  seen 
u  the  Feb.  b  issue.  those  articles  immediately  following 

Mr.  Irwin,  whose  expeiience  'nakes  President’s  inauguration,  Mr.  Lipp- 
;iim  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  ^^rin  becomes  no  less  outstanding  as  a 
inch  a  complex  job  as  this,  reviews  the  ^-rftic  of  the  NRA  once  he  sees  that  the 
jjjjssination  of  Liggett  ni  all  its  atro-  necessity  for  an  emergency  dictatorship 
More  than  that  he  reviews  the  cannot  be  said  to 

ladground  of  jiolitico-underworld  re-  vacillate,  for,  as  Mr.  Nevins  points  out 
abonships  that  allegedly  brought  I.ig-  j,j  j,jj  introduction,  he  “strives  after  a 
jetts  crusading  career  to  a  violent  end.  consistency,  not  a  false  consis- 

.\ppraising  Liggett  s  career  and  the  t^ncy;  the  consistency  of  underlying 

principle,  which  demands  varying  ver- 


tffects  of  his  murder,  Mr.  Irwin  says : 


He  was  roughly  and  generally  right  parties  and  leaders :  and  those 


about  one  thing,  at  least — the  state  of 
one  virtue  in  Minneapolis.  Living,  he 
might  have  failed.  But  dead,  he  may 
go  down  as  the  man  who  led  the  way 
for  a  clean-up.  This  brutal  and  brazen 
affair  seems  to  have  awakened  old- 
iashioned  indignation  ... 

"Getting  at  the  truth  about  crime  and 
vice  in  Minneapolis  and  finding  the  per- 


who  endeavor  to  understand  his  under¬ 
lying  principles  will  usually  find  his 
doctrine  both  enlightening  and  persua¬ 
sive.” 

Viewed  as  a  ™ece  of  literature,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
book  is  that  headed  “Miscellaneous,”  in 
which  the  writer  deals  with  such  sub- 

sons  most  responsible  will  be  a  long  and  r 

difficult  job — too  difficult,  perhans,  for  cicath  of  Tane  AdvHms,  the  freedom  o 
any  private  agency.  It  demands  an  of-  radio  and  the  Hauptmann  trial, 
ficial  body  having  the  power  to  summon  As  a  handbook  on^  contemporarv  poli- 
wtnesses.  to  punish  perjury,  and  to  tics,  “Interpretations”  is  of  great  useful- 
guarantee  protection.  The  liest  instru-  ness  and  value.  And  Mr.  Nevins|  index 
ment  for  the  purpose  is  the  state  legis-  and  profuse  f^tnotes  make  possible  an 
lature.  It  is  up  to  that  liody — and  to  oven  greater  importance  for  it  histori- 
Governor  Olson.”  cally.  Whether  or  not  the  reader  is 

*  *  *  swept  along  with  Mr.  Lippmann  into 

The  Pltiladclfhia  Bulletin's  .\lmanac  his  present  state  of  modified  eonserva- 
and  Year  Book  this  year  maintains  tism.  the  author  of  these  articles  has 

definitely  helped  develop  a  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  interested  at  least,  in  being  intelli 


its  usefulness  and  comiirchensiveness. 

It  tells  of  government  and  civic  growth, 
trade,  sport  and  matters  of  many  other 
interests.  It  is  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
dexed,  and  a  scattering  of  illustrations 
enhance  the  physical  attractiveness  of 
the  book.  The  printing  is  also  highly 
commendable.  This  is  the  13th  annual 
publication  of  the  almanac. 

«  *  * 

H.\RPI:R  &  BROTHERi  will  soon 
release  John  Gunther’s  new  book 
"Inside  Europe.”  .  .  .  Ken  Hamel, 
Toledo  Blade  reporter,  is  co-author  of 
a  serial,  “Toledo  Terror,”  which  started 
in  the  February  Trite  Deteettve  .  .  . 
Ray  Kierman,  city  i-ditor,  Boston  Travel¬ 
er,  is  author  of  an  article  on  “Jim  Cur¬ 
ley,  Boss  of  Massachusetts,”  in  the 
FAruary  Ameriean  Mereury  .  .  .  Eric 
Devine,  once  a  reporter  on  the  Shrei'c- 
fort  (La.)  Journal  and  subsequently 
»’ilh  the  .\ssociated  Press  in  New  York, 
recently  had  his  first  book  published, 
“Midget  Magellans,”  dealing  with  great 
voyages  made  in  ships  under  45  feet  in 
length.  Smith  &  Hass  arc  the  publish- 
m.  .  .  .  Paul  Hutchinson  in  “Trial  by 
Newspaper”  in  the  February  Header's 
Biiiest,  claims  all  liallyhoo  and  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  of  present  crime  news  re¬ 
porting  could  be  stopped  at  once,  with¬ 
out  a  single  new  law  ...  A  historical 
wvel,  “The  Road  to  San  Jacinto,”  by 
J.  Frank  Davis,  former  Boston  news- 
^perman  and  now  Texas  supervisor  of 
WPA  writers’  projects,  is  to  be  pub- 
hsh«i  by  Bobbs- Merrill  Company  .  .  . 
Hie  homely  philosophizing  of  'Thomas 
wmax  Hunter,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Tmes-Dispatch  columnist,  has  been  as- 
^bled  in  book  form  bv  the  Dietz 
Press,  Richmond. 

«  *  * 

"PHE  second  collection  of  Walter 
1  Lippmann’s  editorial  essays  on  pres- 
w  day  affairs,  “Interpretations  1933- 
■11  published  by  the  Mac¬ 

millan  Company  ($2.50).  Selected  and 
-'Mian  Nevins,  as  was  the  first 
rollection,  this  volume  presents  the  most 
itnwrtant  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  “Today 
V  ,^°’^orrow”  articles  from  the  Neiv 
rork  Herald  Tribune  files  of  the  past 
*hree  years. 

In  the  first  series  of  “Interpretations” 
Mr.  Lippmann  concerned  himself  chief¬ 
ly  with  the  United  States  in  relation  to 


cent  on  the  subject  of  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment. — T.  R. 
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'The  first  detailed  and  authentic 
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of  the  most  controversial  figures 
in  .American  journalism.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  her  disp9sal  material 
hitherto  unavailable.  Mrs. 
Older  reveals  with  remarkable 
insight  a  true  portrait  of  the 
man  and  his  methods  of  work, 
as  well  as  his  relation  to  all  the 
important  events  and  move¬ 
ments  of  his  time 
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Thousands  of  questions  are  answered  in  this  500 
page  book.  This  book  was  issued  in  1929  at  $7.50. 
We  offer  a  limited  number  while  they  last  at.  .$2.95 
Add  25c.  to  cover  postage. 

Advertising 

Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  A. 
Tbomaon.  New.  Expert  analysis  of  marketing 

through  newspaper  advertising  Cloth . $3.00 

Silent  Merchandise  Man,  by  George  Levintoo.  A 
recent  new  publication  in  looee-leaf  form  designed  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  retailers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  Free  counsel  service  is  offered  for 
a  period  of  one  year  on  retail  advertiaing  problems 

to  newspapers . $1.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideas,  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  retailing 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  sdvertimng  promotion 
department  as  well  as  by  local  spaoe  salesmen  and 

users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

Mukl^  Advertisements,  by  R.  S.  Durstine.  Able 
exposition  of  gensral  advertising  technique.  Cloth. 

$3.00 

Newspaper  Advertising,  by  James  M.  Muldoon.  A 
sales  presentation  using  "Better  Retailiim''  as  a 
manual.  Provides  a  definite  formula  ta  aid  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  to  more  ealea . $1.00 

How  to  Get  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright  The  tooli, 
the  techniques,  the  whole  art  of  getting  publicity 
for  your  enterprise.  Covers  every  faetor  of  bow  to 
prepare  and  handle  material,  snd  where  and  how  to 
get  publicity,  in  a  way  that  meets  tha  busineai 

man's  needs . $2.00 

Getting  Ahead  In  Retailing,  by  Nathan  M.  Obrbsch. 
Coven  the  opportunities  in  retailing  today,  how  to 
get  a  job  in  retailing  and  progress  in  it,  and  what 
the  alert  retailer  ought  to  know  about  merchandising, 
pricing,  fashions,  etc . $2.^ 

Law  of  the  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W.  I-oomis.  Cloth. .  .$1.25 

The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman. 
Complete  exposition  of  libd,  slander,  contempt. 
Cloth . $3.50 

Accounting 

Nawapaper  Organization  and  Aecountiira,  by  A.  S. 
Van  Benthuysen.  This  standard  guide  presents 
hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all  pbasea 
of  publialiing.  It  allows  you  to  compare  your  own 
F^eiee  with  the  systema,  metbodi,  forma  and  prao- 
tioes  of  other  effieieot  organisstioni.  544  pp.  Site 
7il0M  inches . $10.00 

Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management,  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
A  textbook  for  men  in  chuge  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  Illua.  Cloth . $5J)0 

Tha  Papar  Route,  by  Lloyd  Smith . $1.00 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

News  Photography,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who  use 
a  camera.  K  complete  and  faseinating  book  on  the 
technique  and  adventures  of  photography _ $2.00 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History:  Main  Currents,  by  W.  Q.  Bleyer.  $3J)0.  Editorial  Technique:  Newspaper 
Reporting  of  Public  AfWrs.  by  Bush.  $3.00.  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer,  $2.25.  Rights 
snd  Privileges  of  the  Preet,  by  Sisbert.  $3.00.  The  Working  Pross,  by  Sorrels,  $2.00.  Tho  Law  of  tha 
Ntwspapars,  by  Arthur  A  Crosoiao,  $3.50.  Ntwspapar  Rafaranca  Msihods,  by  Desmond.  $2.50.  Now  t 
Photography,  by  Prioe,  $2.00.  For  inspiratioo:  Bahind  tha  Front  Paga,  ForrasL  $2.50.  Reference: 
March’s  Thesaurus  Dictionary,  $9.00. 


Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10% 
to  Canadian  orders. 

Address  Book  Mart:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  8,  1936 


TOLEDO  DAILIES  RAISE 
PRICE  TO  3  CENTS 

At  Sam*  Time  Blade  Starts  New 

Magaaine  Section  and  News-Bee 
Bought  $25,000  Worth 
of  New  Equipment 

(Sptcial  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  4 — The  Toledo 
Blade  and  Toledo  News-Bee  yesterday 
advanced  the  price  of  their  newspapers 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents.  At  the  same 
time  the  Blade  started  a  new  magazine 
section  and  the  News-Bee  appeared  in 
an  all  new  type  dress  and  announced 
purchase  of  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  new  equipment. 

Publication  of  the  magazine  section, 
which  will  run  daily  in  four  pages,  came 
after  several  weeks  of  planning  and 
preliminary  work  by  Blade  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  last  two  weeks  Daniel 
Nicoll,  executive  assistant  to  Paul 
Block,  publisher  of  the  Blade,  was  in 
Toledo  supervising  arrangements  for 
the  section,  which  will  include  a  theater 
page,  news  picture  page,  fiction  and 
feature  page  combined  and  picture  and 
news  feature  page  combined. 

The  Blade  on  Monday  also  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  style  and  name  for  its  last 
afternoon  edition.  Formerly  printed  on 
peach  colored  paper  and  called  the 
Last,  or  Seven  Star,  edition,  it  now  is 
printed  on  white  paper  with  a  wide 
blue  streak  down  one  margin,  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Blue  Streak 
edition. 

Approximately  $25,000  is  being  in¬ 
vested  in  new  press  equipment  to  take 
care  of  the  magazine  section  and  the 
Blue  Streak  edition,  Stanley  Speer, 
Blade  business  manager,  said.  Several 
new  features  have  been  added  by  the 
Blade  recently. 

Changes  also  have  been  made  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  in  style  and  type  face  of 
headlines  in  several  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  principally  in  the  sports  section 
and  on  the  magazine  page. 

Recent  additions  to  the  editorial  staff 
include  Tom  Ferris,  formerly  of  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle,  to  the  city  staff 
and  Ralph  Snyder,  formerly  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Blade  and  News-Bee,  to 
the  promotion  staff. 

New  equipment  purchased  by  the 
Nws-Bee  includes  three  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines.  The  new  type  dress  inaugu¬ 
rated  throughotff  the  paper  Monday 
is  an  Intertype  Regal  face,  7H  point 
on  an  8-point  slug. 

The  News-Bee  recently  reestablished 
the  practice  of  carrying  complete  stock 
lists  in  its  afternoon  final.  Features 
have  been  added  in  recent  weeks. 

The  Blade  announced  its  increase  to 
3  cents  in  a  two-column  page  one  box 
Saturday,  giving  as  reasons  the  mount¬ 
ing  cost  of  production  and  the  social 
security  tax.  The  announcement  pointed 
out  that  last  year  the  cost  of  print 
paper  and  the  expense  of  delivery  alone 
was  more  than  $115,000  in  excess  of  the 
entire  revenue  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  paper. 

The  News-Bee  announced  its  increase 
in  a  small  page  one  box  and  also  in 
a  full  page  spread  inside,  in  which 
were  reproduced  pictures  and  tear 
sheets  from  many  of  its  special  columns 
and  features. 

The  Toledo  Morning  Times  has  been 
sold  for  3  cents  since  Dec.  IS,  1930, 
when  the  newspaper  was  purchased  by 
Paul  Block,  owner  of  the  Blade  and 
other  papers. 


12TH  ANNUAL  HORSE  EDITION 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  its  12th  annual  Thoroughbred 
Horse  and  Live  Stock  edition,  Jan.  30. 
The  edition  ran  96  pages  in  eight  sec¬ 
tions.  The  edition  carried  a  complete 
account  of  the  development  of  thorough¬ 
bred  racing  in  America,  and  also  the 
revival  of  saddle  horse  and  harness 
racing. 


CONDUCTING  BOXING  BOUTS 

A  Golden  Gloves  amateur  boxing 
tournament  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star  for 
its  annual  Christmas  basket  fund 


Photo  shows  newspaper  placards  used  by  London  newspapers  to  announce  the 
approaching  death  of  King  George  V.  The  picture  was  taken  at  11  p.  m.;  the 
Ring  died  at  midnight. 


CIRCULATORS  HONOR  BAUER  NEW  BIRTHDAY  GIFT  PLAN 


PLACARDS  FORECAST  KING’S  DEATH 


HAS  “GREEN  FLASH’*  EDITION 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  Adds  4. 

Pago  Daily  Feature  Section 

Presentation  of  the  “Green  Flash" 
a  new  daily  four-page  feature  section 
printed  on  green  paper,  started  this 
week  in  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul- 
letin..  The  additional  section  contains 
more  comics,  more  art  and  several  new 
features. 

The  Call-Bulletin’s  comic  section  has 
been  expanded  into  the  greater  portion 
of  the  two  inside  pages  of  the  special 
section,  providing  for  14  comics  daily 

The  daily’s  move  was  the  third  b* 
San  Francisco  dailies  within  rec« 
weeks.  Recently  the  i'an  Francises 
Examitier  appeared  with  a  “Red  Line* 
edition  for  street  sales  and  the  Sm 
Francisco  Chronicle  presented  a  “Photo 
Special’’  as  its  first  daily  edition. 

BABY  PICTURE  A  SUCCESS 

A  15  percent  increase  in  circulation 
was  gained  by  the  Buffalo  Polish  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily  Jan.  3  when  it  ran  a  life- 
size  picture  of  the  first  baby  bom  in 
1936  to  a  Polish  family.  The  first  page 
was  devoted  to  the  20-inch  cut  of  the 
child. 


18,000  SAW  SKATES  DERBY 

With  18,000  persons  jamming  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb.  3,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  conducted  its 
annual  Silver  Skates  Derby  indoors  for 
the  first  time.  The  Garden  was  decor¬ 
ated  to  resemble  a  winter  palace. 


Ralph  S.  Bauer,  former  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  founder  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Shore  News  Company, 
was  guest  of  honor  Jan.  31  at  a  din¬ 
ner  party  in  Boston,  in  observance  of 
his  69th  birthday.  Hosts  were  the 
circulation  managers  of  Greater  Boston 
newspapers :  Karl  Hall,  Herald-Travel¬ 
er;  E.  J.  Maguire,  Post;  Robert  Mc- 
Cance,  Globe;  Louis  Hammond,  Jr., 
Tratiscript;  John  Fahey,  Daily  Record; 
John  W.  Kenney,  Evening  Atnerican- 
Stmday  Advertiser;  and  Edward  T. 
Cox,  International  Magazine  Co. 

ADDS  PEOPLE’S  FORUM  PAGE 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  on  Feb.  8  added  a  “Voice 
of  the  People  Forum,”  a  full  page  fea¬ 
ture  to  its  Saturday  edition,  in  which 
readers  may  discuss  current  economic 
and  governmental  problems.  The  daily 
reserves  the  right  to  delete  libelous 
material.  If  the  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  demand,  additional  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Forum  on  other  days. 

BOWUNG  TOURNAMENT 

The  St.  Louis  Star  Times  will  spon¬ 
sor  its  eighth  annual  gold  medal  handi¬ 
cap  elimination  bowling  tournament  for 
men  and  women  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 
starting  Feb.  24.  Following  elimina¬ 
tions,  and  semi-final,  finalists  will  meet 
April  5  to  compete  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  either  divisions.  Champions 
and  runners-up  will  receive  cash  awards 
in  addition  to  bowling  balls. 

WOODWORKING  PRpJECTS 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot, 
is  printing  a  series  of  woodworking 
projects  for  boys,  which  may  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  home  workshop  from 
odds  and  ends  of  lumber  and  with  ordi¬ 
nary  tools.  The  feature  appears  each 
Saturday  on  the  school  page  and  con¬ 
tains  working  drawings  of  the  project, 
a  photo  of  the  finished  project,  and  a 
brief  outline  of  construction  details. 


WRITING  SKIING  BURLESQUE 

The  mysteries  of  the  Kristina  and 
other  intricate  features  of  skiing  are 
being  told  in  a  daily  column  by  Walter 
Stewart,  New  York  IVorld-Tclegram 
staff  correspondent.  He  is  spending  a 
week  at  Bear  Mountain  and  daily  files 
his  column  telling  of  his  experiences 
mastering  the  art  of  skiing  in  burlesque 
fashion. 


NOVEL  CIRCULATION  CONTEST 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  is  run¬ 
ning  a  popularity  circulation  contest 
between  Rod  Reed,  radio  editor,  and 
Clinton  Buehlman,  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Clock  program  on  WGR,  Buf¬ 
falo,  sponsored  by  the  daily. 


The  Chicago  Daily  Times  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  birthday  gift  plan,  where¬ 
by  fortunate  home  deliver  subscribers 
to  the  Times  whose  birthday  dates 
coincide  with  the  week’s  temperature 
recordings  are  awarded  $200  a  week. 
Winners  are  determined  by  dividing  the 
combined  noonday  temperature  figures 
for  the  week  by  366,  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year. 


DAIUES  AIDING  VETERANS 

To  aid  veterans  in  making  their  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  bonus,  the  following 
newspapers  have  established  quarters 
efficiently  staffed  to  answer  questions 
about  the  bonus:  Boston  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser;  Hcerrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  Newspapers,  Jersey  City  (N. 
J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and  the  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer. 

ENTERTAINED  94  BOYS 

Ninety-four  newspaper  boys  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News,  were  guests  of  the  newspapers 
at  a  recent  hockey  game  at  Hershey. 
.\lbert  Straub,  city  circulation  manager, 
was  in  charge. 


OMAHA  CLUB  STARTED 

.\  homemaker’s  club  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Omaha  Bee-News  in  co¬ 
operation  with  representatives  of  45 
women’s  clubs. 


CIRCULA'nON  MAN  HELD  UP 

Two  bandits  held  up  R.  L.  Bartlam, 
district  supervisor  of  circulation,  Rick- 
iitond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  recently, 
robbed  him  of  $5(X)  and  sped  off  in  a 
stolen  car. 

AMATEUR  DANCE  CONTEST 

The  Boston  Traveler  has  announced 
an  amateur  dance  contest  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  local  ballrooms  and  cli¬ 
maxed  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  Boston 
Garden  on  the  night  of  Feb.  21. 


CARRIER  TO  ANNAPOLIS 

For  six  years  a  carrier  for  the 
Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal.  _  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert  Boehm  has  been  given  a 
senatorial  appointment  to  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  He 
starts  next  June. 


ADDS  COLOR  SECTION 

The  Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay 
Times  has  added  a  12-page  color  sec¬ 
tion  to  its  Sunday  edition. 


WANTED 

Second-hand  copy  of  “Scientific 
Circulation  Management,”  by 
William  R.  Scott.  Send  offers  to 
the  Editor  &  Publsiher’s  husi- 
ness  department. 


MAGNIFICENT  PRESS 
For  Sate  or  Trade 


This  Hoe,  three  unit  Sextuple,  with  two 

high-speed  folders.  Press  prints  8  columns,  21  inches  in  length  with  Z2H  cut¬ 
off.  Machine  in  excellent  condition  and  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  any  time- 
Due  to  changing  conditions  this  press  will  be  sacrificed  at  half  its  real  value. 
Would  consider  trade  in  on  a  good  three-deck,  single  width  machine. 

Mr.  Publisher,  here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you  to  get  a  magnificent 
Metropolitan  press  for  practically  nothing,  but  you  will  have  to  act  promptly 
Address:  The  Independent  Publishing  Company,  1065-67  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PASS  IN  REVIEW 


San  Francisco  News  Promotion  Man* 

_  ager  Heads  Chain’s  Department 

Big  Newark  advertising  manager  it  should  not  be  Effective  Feb.  3,  Howard  William 

'OR  a  newspaper  that  has  but  little  responsible  to  either.  It  should  be  re-  Hailey  has  been  appointed  business  pro¬ 
promotion,  the  Ncivark  (N.  J.)  Eve~  sponsible  to  the  publisher  or  the  busi-  motion  director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 

(fl  News  carries  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  ness  manager.  It  should  take  care  of  _ ^ ^  Newspapers. 

vertising.  There’s  no  telling  how  all  trade  paper  promotion,  newspaper  H  I  Mr.  Hailey  went 


Walter  Damm,  Milwaukee  Journal — 
papers  in  volume  of  advertising?  How  42. 

many  advertisers  know  it?  How  many  George  Benneyan,  New  York  Ameri- 
know  the  reasons  for  the  leadership,  can~-41. 

the  selling  points  of  the  News?  Joyce  Swan,  Des  Moines  Register 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  full-page  and  Tribune — 28. 
trade  paper  ad  from  the  News.  We  Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times — 27. 
hope  it’s  the  beginning  of  some  exten-  Max  Godkin,  Philadelphia  Evening 

sive  promotion.  The  paper  has  too  Public  Ledger — 36. 
good  a  story  to  keep  to  itself.  Douglas  Martin,  St.  Louis  Globe 

_  *  *  _*  Democrat — 41. 

C.  L.  Baum,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
—30. 

Elsa  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — she’s  a  lady. 

Jacob  Albert,  Detroit  News — 41. 
Harold  Jewett,  Providence  Journal — 
42. 

George  Grim,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette — ^22. 

A.  H.  Talbot,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune — 27. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  changes 
caused  by  recent  birthdays, 

Allen  French. 


H.  W.  Hailey 


uigdiUAdiioii,  iic  Iiau  AUI70NI  AM<1  Tn  MFFT 

agency  and  publication  experience  in  miLc.i 

Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  Colorado,  annual  Arizona  Press  Club 

and  later  had  his  own  agency  in  Phoe-  “"d  gridiron  show  will  ^ 

nix,  Arizona,  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  held  March  1,  in  Hotel  Westward  Ho 
While  in  El  Paso,  he  joined  the  staff  at  Phoenix  Election  of  officers,  a  dis- 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  as  promo-  cussion  of  legislation  and  problems  re- 
tion  manager — later  becoming  associ-  l^red  to  the  newspaper  business  will 
ated  with  the  San  Francisco  News.  ™^^tJre  the  business  conference.  Clyde 

Threlkeld,  Phoemx  Kepi‘blic,  is  presi- 
_  .  „  _  .  dent,  and  Ralph  O.  Brown,  the  Re- 

E.  J.  STACKPOLE,  JR.,  PRESIDENT  public,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

E.  H.  Stackpole,  Jr.,  was  elected  - - 

president  of  the  Telegraph  Printing  VIRGINIA  DIRECTORY 

Company,  publishers  of  the  Harrisburg  The  first  annual  edition  of  the  “Vir- 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  Newspapers  at  a  re-  ginia  Newspaper  Directory  and  Market 
cent  meeting  of  stockholders.  Bowman  Information,”  a  booklet  of  80  pages,  is 
A.  Brown  was  named  to  the  board  to  just  off  the  press.  It  was  compiled  and 
succeed  the  late  E.  H.  Stackjwle,  Sr.  published  by  James  C.  Latimer,  of  Bris- 
A.  H.  Stackpole,  editor-in-chief,  was  tol,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press  As- 
elected  vice-president.  sociation. 


Increased  Circulation 
for  Your  Newspaper 

can  be  achieved  by  means  of 
any  of  the  reader-interest 
contests  created  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Americans  most 
successful  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  organization, 
whose  staff  of  artists  in¬ 
cludes  Peter  Arno,  John 
Held,  Jr.,  Roland  Coe, 
Thad  Taylor  and  other 
cartoonists  of  note. 

For  details  write  or  wire 


Rule  of  Three 

OF  THE  long  line  of  comic  ads  put 
out  for  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  by  Ted  Baum,  its  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  we  like  best  the  recent  piece 
headed  “Did  I  tell  him — or  did  I  tell 
him?” 

Subject  of  all  Baum’s  ads  is,  “The 
Rule  of  Three.”  Because  it  has  (1) 
Circulation  Leadership  in  the  Pacific 
.N’whwest;  (2)  Advertising  Leader¬ 
ship;  (3)  and  Lowest  Milline  Rate,  the 
Journal  is,  in  the  Journal’s  opinion, 
such  an  obvious  first  choice  that  the 
subject  can’t  be  treated  very  seriously. 
So,  with  childish  and  sometimes  funny 
cartoons,  the  trade  paper  ads  dwell  on 
the  point  that  the  selection  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  simple,  natural,  inevitable,  and 
requiring  no  great  head  work.  Typical 
(rf  all  the  Journal’s  many  ads  on  this 
theme  is  the  one  referred  to  above. 
One  fuimy  looking  advertising  guy  is 
yelling  at  another:  “Did  I  tell  him — or 
<li<l  I  tell  him?  I  said  ANYBODY 
could  pick  the  Journal  in  that  market 
wth  their  eyes  closed  an’  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs.”  While  the 
drawing  and  the  top  lines  are  light,  the 
copy  is  serious  and  convincing. 

«  W  4> 

U  a  Promotion  Department? 

pHERE  isn’t  much  question  as  to 
what  the  editorial  department  is  or 
what  it’s  supposed  to  do.  Nor  is  there 
touch  question  about  the  advertising  de- 
P*rtment  or  the  circulation  department 
w  the  mechanical  department.  But  when 
'l^^ornes  to  the  promotion  department 
there  are  all  kinds  of  questions.  This 
15  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  promotion  is  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  development  .  ,  .  and  also  to  the 
act  that  it  has  developed  differently 
with  different  newspapers. 

Is  it  possible  to  get  a  standard  set-up 
w  a  promotion  department?  Perhaps 
uot-  And  if  a  dozen  men  tried  to  stand- 
®*^*I{*®  promotion  activities  there  would 
probably  be  a  dozen  different  set-ups. 

out  if  we  were  given  a  dictator’s 
powers,  we  would  dictate  a  set-up  some- 
hke  this: 

purpose  of  promotion  is  to  help 
u*  advertising  dei»rtment  get  adver- 
the  circulation  department  get 
iOTOlation.  But  while  it  should  work 
with  the  circulation  manager  and  the 


HUBBELL  HEADS  DAILY 

The  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  has 
elected  Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  treasurer,  as 
president,  succeeding  the  late  Burr  E. 
Stevens.  Edward  B.  Stevens  was  elec¬ 
ted  secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  Hubbell, 
who  resigned  that  post.  Edward  B. 
Stevens  was  also  elected  a  director  to 
succeed  Allen  W.  Holmes,  resigned. 
The  common  stock  held  by  the  estate 
of  Burr  E.  Stevens  has  been  acquired 
by  Elmer  S.  Hubbell,  Edward  B. 
Stevens,  Edward  J.  McNulty,  Daniel 
L.  Stevens,  Nelson  S.  Demers  and  Fred 
N.  Smith. 
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REPORTER  WINS  FIRST  PLACE  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  PHOTO  EXHIBIT 

Mac  Parker  of  Philadelphia  Record  Awarded  Champion  Shield 
At  Bristol,  England,  Show — Six  of  His  Eight  Pictures  Won 
Prizes — Japan  Offers  New  Flash  Bulb 
By  JACK  PRICE 


f  1  quite  natural  for  a  photographer 
^  to  will  tlie  awards  at  a  photoitraphic 
exliiliition,  hut  it  is  a  differeiit  story 
when  the  honors 
are  given  to  a  re¬ 
porter. 

R  e  c  e  n  1 1  y  in 
Bristol,  Kngland, 
tlie  seventh  an¬ 
nual  W  estern  In¬ 
ternational  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  held  with 
a  record-breaking 
entry  list  from  all 
over  t  h  e  world. 
In  all  there  were 
more  than  1.500 
pictures  received 
f  r  o  m  amateurs 
and  professionals. 
Ul  the  large  number  of  entries  only  275 
pictures  were  .selected  for  hanging  in 
the  salon.  Kven  though  the  exhihitor 
was  not  awarded  a  prize,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  (|uite  an  honor  to  have  his  con¬ 
tributions  shown. 

brom  Philadelphia  came  ten  photo- 
graiihs  sent  by  Alac  Parker,  a  reiKirter 
on  the  staff  ot  the  I’hiladcll'liui  Record. 
l-'ight  of  the  ten  piettires  were  .selected 
lor  hanging  and  .six  of  those  were 
awarded  prizes  in  their  class.  Mac 
Parker  was  honored  with  the  highest 
award  of  the  siiow,  winning  the 
Lhampion  Shield  with  a  count  of  250 
[Kiiiits.  His  nearest  competitor  was 
Erno  \  atics.  an  internationally  known 
pliotographer  from  BudaiH-st.  Hungan,’, 
w  ho  scored  219  points. 

The  amazing  part  of  the  story  is  that 
Mac  Parker  won  his  highest  honor 
with  a  photograpli  entitled  “News 
Photog.”  The  picture  appears  to  be 
made  with  a  candid  camera  and  shows 
a  newspaper  photographer  doing  his 
stuff  from  a  ladder  on  a  water  tank. 
E'or  the  benefit  of  those  critics  who 
will  notice  the  unprofessional  technique 
of  the  cameraman  in  the  picture,  we  beg 
them  to  be  considerate  and  overlook 
obvious  faults.  The  picture  has  spirit ; 
and  in  these  days,  with  preference  be¬ 
ing  shown  to  our  foreign  cousin 
■'knights  of  the  miniature  cameras,"  we 
feel  that  on  the  whole  Mac  Parker  per¬ 
formed  the  impossible  by  bringing  home 
the  bacon  from  the  European  salons. 

From  a  news  viewpoint  Mac  Parker 
has  lit  another  beacon  light  on  the  high¬ 
way  of  pictorial  journalism.  His  feat, 
perhaps,  will  not  be  so  highly  regarded 
by  some  of  our  camera  lads  in  \ew 
York  City,  but  it  is  a  delinite  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Parker  states  he 
docs  not  approve  of  reitorters  toting 
cameras  for  the  purpose  of  doing  two 
jobs,  but  believes  in  using  his  camera 
in  those  rare  instances  when  Lady 
Luck  offers  an  opiwrtunity  for  some- 
tning  exclusive  and  worthwhile. 

Parker,  known  as  Mac,  was  christ¬ 
ened  .'Vndrew  McLean,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1912  on  the  old  City 
Press  of  Chicago.  Later  he  became  a 
reixjrter  on  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
and  the  Tampa  Tribune.  His  next  jump 
was  to  the  Fhiladelphia  North  Amert- 
can  and  finally  to  the  Record  staff, 
joining  it  in  1928.  He  covers  mostly 
features  and  special  assignments,  and 
si>ends  all  his  spare  time  in  his  mod- 
eriily  constructed  photographic  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  basement  of  his  home. 

Parker’s  feat  in  winning  the  coveted 
medal  again  proves,  that  the  field  of 
pictorial  journalism  is  not  the  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  the  professional  cameraman 
but  is  wide  open  for  amateurs  having 
ability  and  vision. 

«  *  * 

Rumblings  of  foreign  invasion  in 
the  photographic  market  are  be¬ 
coming  louder  and  stronger.  From  an 
authoritative  source  we  have  learned 
that  the  Japanese  intend  to  be  repre- 
jciited  in  this  field  within  a  short  time. 


They  have  alrea<l>  sent  us  a  new  type 
of  flash  bulb.  This  bulb  in  its  present 
form  is  far  from  being  practical  for  the 
newspaper  photographer,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  so-called  bulb  is  con¬ 
structed  will  have  its  advantages.  This 
new  light  is  housed  in  a  packet  made 
of  cardboard  and  cellophane.  It  retpiires 
about  ten  seconds  to  tire  and  at  present 
can  only  be  used  for  certain  types  of 
commercial  work.  If  the  Japanese 
could  iH-rfect  the  light  so  that  it  may 
be  operated  with  a  flash  synchronizer 
it  will  create  a  sensation. 

.\ny  photographer  will  appreciate 
working  with  a  light  which  will  not 
break  or  explode.  The  compactness  of 


(’.hampion  shield  won  hy  Mac  Parker 
ill  Western  International  Photographic 
Salon  held  recently  in  Bristol,  England. 
The  shield  is  1954  inches  high  and  15 
inches  wide. 

the  cellophane  made  packet  will  enable 
the  cameraman  to  carry  many  more 
lights  without  crowtling  his  already 
overloadeti  case.  We  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  how  long  it  will  take  our 
friends  from  the  Orient  to  perfect  this 
device,  but  we  hope  that  our  .\merican 
manufacturers  will  also  see  the  jKissi- 
bilities  of  a  light  of  this  design. 

In  addition  to  sending  us  flash-bulbs, 
we  have  been  informed  that  we  can 
exiiect  to  see  some  cameras  and  acces¬ 
sories  made  much  like  our  present  out¬ 
fits.  -Vs  we  all  know  the  Germans 
contrilmted  much  in  the  progress  of 
photographic  apparatus,  and  chemical 
solutions,  hence,  we  are  curiously  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Japanese  venture. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  Sunday  morning  issue  of  tlie 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  of  Jan. 
19,  we  find  a  full  column  devoted  to  the 
cost  of  producing  halftones  for  the  pa¬ 
per  for  the  year  of  1935. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  a  newspaper 
to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence 
concerning  the  costs  of  pictures  and 
half-tones.  This  precedent  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  more  friendly  relationship  between 
reader  and  paper.  The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  tell  the  public  all  the 
story,  it  only  gives  the  physical  costs 
of  cuts  and  space  and  says  nothing 
about  the  cost  of  procuring  the  iilioto- 
graphs.  On  many  of  our  picture  minded 
newspapers,  the  money  spent  in  secur¬ 
ing  photographs  on  important  assign¬ 
ments  would  stagger  a  veteran,  mudi 
less  the  layman. 

The  public  is  becoming  more  inquisi¬ 
tive  about  the  production  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  hence  by  informing  readers  of 
facts  such  as  the  tremendous  expense 
incurred  to  obtain  and  publish  photo¬ 
graphs,  they  will  be  more  appreciative 


VI.4C  P.VRKER 
A  ■'F.l  F  l'0RTR.\IT 


“News  I’iiotog — U.  S.  A.”,  which  won 
-ecoiid  place  for  Mac  Parker  in  inter¬ 
national  photo  >aloii  character  .•.Indies 
class. 

of  the  pictures  they  see  in  their  news- 
paiK*rs.  If  it  cost  tiie  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  about  $3“,(t(K)  for  a  year’s  picture 
coverage,  what  would  the  public  think 
if  it  couUi  learn  what  it  costs  some  of 
our  New  ^’o|•k  City  tabloids  to  keep 
them  iRisted  pictorially? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AX  e))idemic  of  comiilaints  has  broken 
out  regarding  iKior  flash  synchroni¬ 
zation  for  the  candid  cameras.  .Mthough 
we  have  answered  many  letters  we  feel 
the  subject  should  be  discusse<l. 

To  date  we  have  not  found  a  really 
good  standard  speed  flash  synchronizer 
for  the  miniature  camera.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  with  present  facilities,  the 
o]K'rator  of  a  miniature  camera  must  ! 
not  expect  too  much.  It  has  taken 
many  years  to  perfect  the  speed  flash 
for  the  standard  newspaper  photogra- 
Iiher’s  camera,  hence  it  will  take  some 
little  time  before  the  so-called  candid 
camera  can  be  efficientlv  operated  with 
this  type  of  apiiaratiis.  It  must  lie  re¬ 
membered  that  tliese  small  cameras  are 
oiierated  with  local  plane  curtains,  or 
shutters,  while  the  news  camera  is  gen¬ 
erally  equipped  with  a  C.'ompur  shutter 
for  .speed  flash  work.  i 

If  the  photographer,  professional  or  ' 
amateur,  will  iiause  and  give  thought  to  ' 
the  actual  limitations  of  the  flash-luilb  ! 
be  would  not  exjiect  more  than  l/20(1th  ! 
of  a  second  for  an  exixisure  with  (»ne 
bulb.  Many  of  the  operators  of  minia¬ 
ture  cameras  lielieve  they  can  make 
speed  flash  exixisures  of  very  higher 
speed  just  because  they  have  very  fast 
lenses.  It  takes  perfect  synchronization 
of  shutter  and  light  Ix-fore  the  full 
value  of  Ixith  can  be  made  practical. 

The  writer  contends,  that  if  a  photog¬ 
rapher  is  going  to  try  speed  flash  work. 


3  Money  Making  Ideas 
for  All  Interested  in 
Newspaper  Advertising 

MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY! 

By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director  Bureau  of  Advertiaing  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers'  .Association 
S60  page*,  2S  full  page  illustration*. 
Handaomely  bound  and  printed,  tS, 

Mr.  THOMSON  coven  the  labject  of 
newtpepet  advertitint  from  nefliel  enelytii 
to  le^kel  ptocesMs  of  reptodectlon. 

For  the  newspepenaen,  this  book  it  en 
indiipeniable.  For  the  leyeMn,  e  colleetlon 
of  efillthtenief  feeb,  forcefully  end  briahtly 
told. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Examine 
the  book  free, 

E  &  P  BOOK  MART 

1 700  TIsmi  Bids.  New  yotk,  N.  Y. 


he  will  >ave  worry  and  expense  bv 
working  with  the  standard  newspaotr 
etiuipmeiU.  By  the  time  the  speed  imn 
is  hooked-up  with  all  the  gadgets  i^, 
essary,  the  size  and  weight  will  be  il! 
most  equal  to  that  of  the  regular  om 
lit.  .\s  stated  in  this  column  tnjnv 
times,  it  is  wise  to  play  safe  with  in 
outfit  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

GETS  WINTER  SCENES 

Buffalo  Photographers  Risk  Li^tt 
“Shooting”  Niagara  Falls 

Up  state  photographers  risked  their 
lives  to  get  ckise  up  views  of  Niagarj 
E'alls,  frozen  completely  on  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  side  for  the  first  time  recently  hi 
many  years.  Cornelius  Kennedy,  of  the 
Buffalo  Nest’S,  went  into  the  Cave  ot 
the  Winds  to  shoot  pictures  from  be¬ 
hind  the  cataract  lieing  one  of  few  to 
reach  this  iK)int  under  such  conditions 
J.  Winton  Lenicn  of  the  Times  stood 
directly  lieneath  the  rim  of  the  cataran 
to  get  pictures  which  w  ere  used  as  full 
page  illustrations  in  his  newspaper, 
thousands  of  tons  of  overhead  ice  threat¬ 
ening  his  life.  Reservation  police  chased 
all  Init  the  most  persistent  newspaper 
cameramen  from  these  and  other  places 
of  danger  but  declined  to  follow  them 
unce  they  were  taking  llieir  shots. 

HARRY  COLEMAN  HONORED 
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A  flood  of  congratulatory  messages, 
including  a  letter  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  marked  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Harry  J.  Coleman,  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and 
Chicago  American,  with  the  Hearst  jt 
new  spapers  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  I 
"I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  otir-| 
>elves  on  your  long  association  with! 
i.ur  papers,  and  on  the  splendid  workt 
yon  have  always  done.”  Forty  years  j 
ago.  Mr.  Coleman  gave  up  a  job  with | 
the  Smith  Brothers  coughdrop  business  I 
to  draw  pictures  for  the  Nezv  Fori  I 
Journal.  He  later  switched  from  pen-L 
cils  to  cameras.  | 
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The  press  photographer  is  continually 
"on  the  spot."  He  MUST  get  his  pic¬ 
ture — and  his  alibis  don’t  count.  That'i 
why  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC  is  his  choice! 
Specially  designed  for  newspaper  work,  it 
is  universally  recognized  and  used  by 
photographers  everywhere, 

Here  are  some  o£  the  features  which  make  the  SKB) 
GR.\PH1C  the  newspaperman’s  camera:  distance  nit 
attached  to  the  bed— a  rear  ground  glass  mounted  pmr 
lei  to  the  lens — afolding  magnifying  peep-sight  on  itstf 
— a  folding  wire  hnder  integral  with  the  lensboitd' 
^  rising  and  falling  leosboH'l 

/  I  which  is  rwnovabtetoacop 

■  I  j  other  lens  equirnienc 

I  J  coromodation  for 

the-iens  shutter  and 
flash  syochrontzatioo 
shutter  speeds  from  i/m  * 
i/iooo  and  '’time.*'  ^ 
cut  him  or  picb^ 
Manufactured  in  siaes  jid 


4K  and  4x5. 
AtallGRAFLEXdeskn 


:he 


_  _ _  Send  today  for  the  new  catalog  if 

P  M  P  P  I  GRAFLEX  and  GRAPHIC  Caa0» 
p  Iv  I  and  accessories.  Use  coupon  belo«  * 

I  ■  you  desire.  Folmer  GramiCcr^ 

tioo.  Dept.  EP-i ,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

folmFr^^fle"  ^^orTtion 

OtPT  EP.|,  ROCHESTLR.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  catalog  of  GRAFLEX  Afr 
American-niade  Cameras  and  accessories. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

praise  from  sir  HUBERT 

Tu  Epitok  &  I’l'HLisHER — CoiiRratu- 
itions  on  your  journalistic  stunt  ol 
•oandiiiK  tliose  distiiiKuished  for- 

,pi  corrcsiK indents  and  stenographically 
lorking  their  remarks  into  one  of  the 
aust  unusual  "interviews”  I  ever  had 
tat  pleasure  of  reading. 

Incidentally,  you  have  evolved  a  new 
to  in  interviewing  here  and  1  wouldn’t 
jt  surprised  to  sec  it  picked  up  gen- 
by  the  press,  because  there  is 
■atainly  something  extraordinarily  in- 
■fltsting  about  the  net  result  of  such 
1  pooling  of  ideas,  and  it  can  easily  be 
,irried  into  other  lields  than  those  of 
toreign  journalism. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Hugh  Baillie, 


park  &  TILFORD  CAMPAIGN 

Winter  and  spring  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  lor  I’ark  &  Tilford  Import  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Park  &  Tilford  Distillers, 
Inc.,  have  been  placed  by  Charles  M. 
Storm  Company,  New  York  agency 


BUREAU  DINNER  APRIL  23  CONTRACTS  HELD  TAXABLE 

Plans  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  (Hy  telegraph  to  EDnotlk  VvaL^HiLt) 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  1  .\li..miassee,  fia.,  beb.  0.  Cuitis 

to  be  held  Thursday  evening,  .April  23,  ^Wilier,  counsel  representtng  newspapers 
were  discussed  Feb.  4  at  a  meeting  ol  in  a  test  ot  !•  londa  s  Documentary  Stamp 


Inc.,  have  been  placed  by  Charles  M.  were  cliscusseU  reb.  4  at  a  meeting  ol  *** ‘*  lesnu  i  j  1 

Storm  Company,  New  York  agency  the  dinner  committee  api>ointed  by  Law,  has  announced  an  apiR-a  wi 

New  spa iKrrs  m  key  cities  and  class  mag-  Edw  in  S.  Friendly,  chairman  of  the  lie  inade  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  Cir- 

azines  are  being  used.  Hie  campaign  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau.  *■1”^  Jtitlse  J.  L.  Johnsons  pta 

will  Continue  throughout  April.  The  dinner  will  he  held  as  usual  at  the  advertising  agreements  used  by  oui 

^  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel,  in  conjunction  newspapers  are  subject  to  the  tax.  le 

STANDARD  BRANDS  TO  with  the  .\merican  Newsiiaper  Pub-  held,  it  was  stated,  that  the  law 

All  fY\X/ A  Q  Ushers  .Association  convention,  .April  '=>  applicable  on  forms  used  by  tne 

•J » ALJ-.W W It. 14  10  ....,1  News  oiiriial  Comiiany  ol  I’ensacola 


Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel,  in  conjunction  newspapers  are  subject  to  the  ta.\.  fhe 
with  the  .\merican  Newsiiaper  I’ub-  jndge  held,  it  was  stated,  that  the  law 
Ushers  .Association  convention,  .Aiiril  applicable  on  forms  used  by  the 

21-24.  Beginning  Feb.  1(1,  and  con-  journal  Company  of  1  ensacola 


Withdraws  From  All  Cooperative  and 
Service  Advertising  Contracts, 
Says  Report — Federal  Ban 
Advances  in  Congress 


tinning  until  .March  9,  tickets  will  be  and  the  News  journal  Corixiratioii  ol 
on  .sale  to  Bureau  members  only.  Daytona  Beach,  but  did  apply  to  those 
Phereafter  siibscriiuions  will  lie  oiien  -1^'“'"*  Duify  .\eivs,  the 


Phereafter  siibscriiuions  will  lie  oiiei 
to  other  publishers  and  their  represen 
tatives. 


tried  into  other  helds  than  those  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has  moved  to  FERREE  TO  INDIANAPOLIS 
■eign  journalism.  (_.„d  all  advertisin‘>'  allowances  to  their  1.,  Kn.xr,.  *  i',-.. 

Sincerely  yours,  dealers,  both  chains  and  indeiKMidents,  1  vi  1 1  i'  i  "  w  \i  t  K 

Hugh  Baillie,  according  to  announcement  by  the  Na-  Lx  ua.napolis,  heb.  0— h.  Mark  Fer- 
Presideiit,  United  Press  Associations,  tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  to  named  advertising  di- 

^pcpr>  its  members.  The  annouiKement  was  hidianapohs  rimes  by  h. 

„  .  confirmed  this  week  at  Standard  Brands  /’or  sev- 

To  Editor  &  Publisher— I  sure  got  headquarters  ‘  ■  ^‘‘^rree  was  advertising 

kick  out  of  your  comeback  ”30”  col-  According’ to  figures  rcxently  placed  /he  Southern 

an.  It  left  me  a  little  dizzy  making  before  a  Congressional  committee.  Orleans,  and 

at  four-inonths  trip  around  the  world  Standard  Brands  in  1935  gave  allow-  >''»cc  193- has  lieen  advertising  manager 


I'etcisbury  Independent,  the  Tampa 
Times  and  the  Tallahassee  Demuerat, 
winch  bad  been  submitted  as  typical  of 
agreements  used  by  other  Florida 
papers. 

.\ttorney  Waller  said  he  was  in¬ 
formed  the  State  would  not  appeal  the 


jkick  out  of  your  comeback  ”30”  col- 
ann.  It  left  me  a  little  dizzy  making 
lint  four-months’  trip  around  the  world 


ree  today  was  named  advertising  di-  favorable  decisions  for  the  Pensacola 
rector  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  by  li.  ;i„,|  IJavtona  Beach  papers. 

D.  Baker,  business  manager.  For  sev-  ’ _ 

eral  years  .Mr.  Ferree  was  advertising 


Pine  .Association,  New  Orleans,  and 
since  1932  has  lieen  advertising  manager 


TO  SIMPLIFY  COPYRIGHTS 

t  Special  to  Kditor  &  Pubmsher) 
Washim.ton,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  5 — ' 


lour-iiiu  uiis  iiipaiou.m  uic  worm  Standard  Brands  in  1935  gave  allow-  : Tu  u/  ■  ^  ,  ......pj  ^,,4  referred  to  the 

.jhe  20  minutes  it  took  to  read^he  ances  on ^ Usurious ^prodlp^to^  ^aslu^.^Dady  .Vacs.  He  is  a  J- 


;«ce.  J.  P.  Yoder.  „early  $300,000  to  Great  Atlantic  & 

Washington.  D.  C.  Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  more  than 

COPYRIGHT  CHANGES  $44,000  to  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 

To  Editor  &  Publishei^  Your  ex-  jbe  N.A.R.G.  announcement  said:  ,)f 
,ellmt  atticle  Copyright  Changes  Up  “.Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  have  just  ad-  slav 
M  Congress  has  come  to  my  attention,  vised  the  National  Association  of  Re-  meV 
lou  give  many  interesting  details,  but  tail  Grocers  tliat  they  have  withdrawn  ^tar 
•  mit  the  thing  probably  second  of  im-  from  all  cooperative  and  service  adver-  latei 
[•jrtance  to  the  treaty.  That  is  the  tising  contracts  with  independents,  vol-  ,,1,1 


native  of  Marion,  Ind. 


landeiiberg  amendment  that  passed  the  untary  groups,  retailer-owned  groups 
^te  as  a  rider  of  the  revision  bill,  ynj  corporate  chains,  effective  at  once. 

It  protects  artists,  when  their  work  is  “S'pecial  allowances  to  the  Great  At- 
tcproduced,  or  manufactured.  I  am  a  lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Comiiany  and  Kro- 
deipner  of  shoes  and  for  years  millions  gpr  Grocery  &  Banking  Company  in 
ui  pairs  of  my  designs  have  been  made  1935  ^vere  also  discontinued.  This  new 
in  the  shoe  business,  for  which  I  could  j^jlicy  will  remove  over  $300,000  in  1936 
pet  nothing.  from  .A.  &  P.,  based  on  last  year’s  fig- 

Outside  of  remedying  this  inconsist-  ures. 
ency  in  the  copyright  law,  it  will  also  “^lantity  discount  allowances  on  foil 
lauM  Euroiie  to  again  send  us  their  yeast  remain,  but  the  entire  problem 
corks  of  art  which  have  1/een  denied  us  of  discounts  on  yeast  is  lieing  carefully 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  law,  and  the  flag-  considered  bv  the  executives  of  Stand- 
rant  copying,  since  1925.  In  this  way  ard  Brands.  Inc.,  and  official  announce- 
we  liave  missed  many  tine  exhibits.  nient  will  tie  made  soon.” 

Further,  this  design  copyri.ght  amend-  _ 

nient  will  also  extend  the  treaty  privi-  iSi'ctial  to  Editor  &:  I’i  blisherI 

leges  to  our  artists  as  well  as  other  Washington,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  4 — .A  fed- 


BOWEN  EX-NEWSMAN 

•Archie  Bowen,  Illinois  state  director 
of  public  welfare  investigating  the  Loeb 
slaying  at  Joliet  penitentiary,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman.  Mr.  Bowen 
.started  his  career  as  a  newsboy  and 
later  became  managing  editor  of  the 
old  Sprinyfield  (Ill.)  llveniny  News. 
He  entered  welfare  work  in  1910. 


mit  registration  of  advertisements,  la¬ 
bels  and  designs  at  the  office  of  Reg¬ 
istrar  of  Copyrights.  This  simplified 
procedure  is  now  followed  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  but  with  no  apparent  war¬ 
rant  of  law,  and  the  bill  proposes  to 
insure  the  protection  supposedly  avail¬ 
able  now.  Registration  at  the  United 
.States  Patent  Office  is  covered  by  sta¬ 
tute,  but  the  procedure  is  a  lengthy 
and  e.xpensive  one. 


nient  will  also  extend  the  treaty  privi-  (Speiial  to  Editor  &:  I’cblisiierI 

leges  to  our  artists  as  well  as  other  Washington,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  4 — .A  fed- 
creative  groups  now  under  the  copyright  eral  ban  on  “pseudo  advertising  allow- 
law.  ances”  and  other  price  discriminations 

I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  make  men-  drew  nearer  this  week  when  the  Sen- 
tion  of  this  and  will  be  happy  to  send  ate  Judiciary  Committee  recommended 
you  further  details  if  you  care  to  have  adoption  of  a  bill  to  this  end,  and  a  sub- 
toem.  committee  of  the  House  moved  toward 

Sincerely,  the  close  of  its  hearing  on  a  companion 

Mary  Entxyn  Bendelari  measure. 

McCALL  NAMES  MAC  HARG  A.  P.  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Malcolm  Mac  Harg  has  been  ap-  T.  IL  .Applegate  has  been  transferred 


I  McCALL  NAMES  MAC  HARG  A.  P.  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

,  Malcolm  Mac  Harg  has  been  ap-  ,  T'-  K-  Appjegate  has  been  transferred 
I'linted  advertising  director  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  the  .As- 

McCall  Comiiany.  publisher  of  MeCall’s  sociated  Press  to  the  Detroit  bureau. 
Misasine,  Kedbook  Maqacine,  Blue  (-eorge  V  McIntyre  of  the  Kansas  Gty 
Book  Magazine.  McCcJl  fashion  Book  staff  will  be  assigned  to  the  New  Aork 
snd  McCall  Style  News,  according  to  Warren  of  the  New 

aa  announcement  by  William  B.  War-  ' ‘'tk  office  will  become  a  member  of 
Iff,  president  of  the  McCall  Company,  ‘^e  Indianapolis  bureau.  Ralph  Hilton 
Mr.  Mac  Harg  succeeds  John  C.  Sterl-  '''>1  be  transferred  from  New  York  to 
ine,  who  resigned  to  go  to  This  Week.  *be  Dallas  bureau. 

it  manager  of  McCall’s  for  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  TARIFF 

L-  ^*t  four  years,  Mac  Harg  made  (^Jiccia/ to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

headquarters  in  Chicago.  After  Washington,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  5 — Senator 


he  n,  V  f  01  Aicc.aii  s  lor  piRST  STEP  TOWARD  TARIFF 

:  tour  years,  Mac  Harg  made  (^Jiccia/ to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

headquarters  in  Chicago.  After  Washington,  D.  C.,  F'eb.  5 — Senator 
f/n*'’  't'  .Chicago,  he  was  with  William  E.  Borah’s  bill  to  direct  the 

WifMik  Magazine  when  it  was  pur-  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate 
^'a^ed  by  McCall  in  1929.  the  production  costs  of  pulpwood  or 

- - — - -  woodpulp  in  countries  which  export  to 

DETROIT  AD  FOLK  WED  the  United  States,  was  reached  on  the 

Marriage  of  Miss  Elsie  Harvey,  calendar  Tuesday,  but  was  not  discus- 


wwspaper  and  radio  space  buyer  for  sed,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Idahoan 
'•axon.  Inc.,  to  Ralph  Bateman,  Detroit  from  the  senate  chamber.  This  is  the 
iianager  of  the  E.  Katz  Sjiecial  .Agency,  initial  step  in  the  move  to  give  domestic 
'as  lieen  announced.  Mrs.  Bateman  producers  tariff  protection, 
ilans  to  continue  in  her  present  posi-  ,  „„„  . 

"jn  until  March  1.  ASKS  SHORT  WAVE  I 


i  n  until  March  1.  ASKS  SHORT  WAVE  UCENSE 

_ I _  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Laird  Offfrs  nfw  rranh  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4^  The 

n  brand  Constitution  Publishing  Company,  At- 

&  Co ,  distiller,  is  promising  a  lama,  Ga.,  has  applied  for  a  radio  broad- 
_nrpnsc  for  the  liquor  industry  by  tho  casting  permit  to  operate  on  31600, 
^  new  low-  35600,  386OO,  and  41000  kilocycles,  with 
ft,.  brandy,  as  a  challenge  joo  watts  power.  The  broadcasting  in 

-cent  whiskeys  on  the  market,  these  wavebands  is  experimental. 


IT  N-  Y.  POST  TO  PARRISH  SELECTS  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

PoM  has  appointed  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
"'III’  .  •’*^sh  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
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Merchandising 

Papers 

issued  throughout  the  country  are  listed  in 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  FOR  1936 

13,800  Printed.  Going  Fast. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  bits  of 
valuable  information  for  advertising 
men  to  be  found  in  this  greatest  of  all 
year  books. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
is  sent  to  all  annual  subscribers  to 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER— the 
newspaper  and  advertising  man’s  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 

Send  your  subscription  ($4.00)  for 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  for  one 
year  now,  and  receive  your  copy  of  this 
book.  272  pages. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

The  Newspaper  Advocate 

Suite  1700,  Times  Building  New  York 


—  fcndle  its  advertising  account,  exclu- 
of  book  advertising. 


Chittenden  &  Eastman,  Burlington,  la., 
manufacturer  of  Perraalux  furniture. 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISERS  FIND  SPACE, 
THOUGH  COSTLIER,  PULLS  BETTER 

Ever>Keener  Censorship  of  Copy  Since  Wartime  Has  Built  Reader 
Confidence,  Says  Stuart  Hirst — New  U.  S. 

Move  in  That  Direction 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

\/jARKEp  increases  in  newspaper  more  persons  are  employed  than  ever 
*■  advertising  rates  in  British  news-  before.  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
papers  in  the  period  since  the  war —  he  excepted  from  tliis  rosy  picture. 

_  increases  much  He  paid  tribute  to  American  adver- 

greater  proper-  tising  as  a  powerful  factor  in  improv- 
tionately  than  in  ing  the  “craftsmanship”  of  British  ad- 
^  ^  the  United  States  vertising,  and  to  American  newspapers 

•  ^  — have  been  ac-  as  the  publishers  of  “really  amazing” 

companied  by  an  quantities  of  news.  The  New  York 
^  ever-keener  cen-  newspapers,  he  said,  carried  more  news 
J.  sorship  of  copy,  about  the  death  of  King  George  and  the 
H  by  growing  read-  accession  of  his  successor  than  the 
er  confidence  in  British  newspapers.  Accustomed  to 
advertised  state-  disposing  of  a  British  newspaper  in  15 
_ments,  and  by  minutes,  he  found  himself  spending 
improved  consum-  much  longer  periods  on  New  York 
response.  This  newspapers,  still  without  exhausting  the 
^  the  report  of  news  interest. 

Stuait  a.  Hirst  Stuart  A.  Hirst,  “The  American  newspaper  never  for- 
well-known  Brit-  gets  its  primary  function  as  a  news 
ish  advertising  consultant,  for  30  years  vendor,”  he  said.  “I  think  that  is  the 
the  advertising  director  of  Fulfords,  secret  of  its  success.  The  great  quan- 
Ltd.,  manufacturing  chemists,  whose  tjty  of  news  presented,  and  the  time 
soaps  ^tid_  toilet  goods  have  been  ad-  which  readers  consequently  spend  on 
vertised  m  50  languages  and  sold  their  newspapers,  must  make  good  ad- 


throughout  most  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hirst,  who  left  Fulfords  two 
years  ago,  is  a  director  in  14  British 
corporations  whose  products  range  from 
bricks  to  airplanes,  and  is  head  of 
Stuart  Hirst,  Ltd.,  incorporated  con- 


vertising  media.” 

*  *  * 

Consumer  Aid 

The  point  of  reader  confidence  as 
advertising’s  most  important  asset 


omces  LonX  finds  refiect.on  in  a  recent  development 

and  Paris.  He  is  in  the  United  States  thi®  country.  A  commiUee  of  ^ders 

for  a  month  to  consult  with  American  of 

firms  seeking  British  business.  chairmanship  of 

Mr.  Hirst  indicated  that  British  ad-  and 

vertisers  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the 


post-war  changes,  despite  the  big  in- 
cr^ses  in  rates  and  the  stringent  limi¬ 
tations  put  upon  their  copy. 


president  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau.  Other  members  are : 
John  Benson,  president  of  American 


“W.  Ho  nnl  S  ti,.  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 

Ih  ^  advertising  restraint  car-  president.  Associated  Grocery 

ned  to  the  point  which  we  shall  some  TTH^r 


day  reach. 

“Even  though  the  newspaper  rates  are 


Manufacturers  of  America ;  Edgar 
Kobak,  vice-president  of  National  Broad- 


Si.  11,0  A  casting  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 

r  board,  AdverUsiuk  Federation  of  Amer- 

though  the  basic  rate  m  relation  to  cir-  j  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president 
culation,  or  m.nme  rate  is  higher  in  ^  Corporation;  Henry 

many  cases  m  England  than  in  Amer-  Eckhardt7  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
ica,  these  charges  may  be  justified  by  ^  ^  and  Frank  Braucher,  vice-presi- 


the^provementinr^^^^^^^  dent  of  Crowell  Publishing  Company. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  pre-war  Launched  with  a  minimum  of  fan- 
days  the  advertising  rates  were  entirely  committee  is  expecting  to 


[R.  HIRST  gave  credit  for  im- 


begin  meetings  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  seeking  means  of  effectively 
widening  the  scope  of  the  National 


lYA  proved  reader  confidence  partly  to  Better  Business  Bureau.  Proposals  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Newspaper  Proprie-  combat  what  is  considered  the  unfair 
tors  Association,  and  partly  to  the  criticism  of  advertising  by  certain 
foresight  of  individual  advertisement  groups  are  under  consideration,  but 
managers.  some  committee  members  put  more 

“Before  the  war,”  he  said,  “the  news-  stress  on  the  idea  of  making  it  possible 
papers’  relations  to  advertisers  were  for  consumers  to  buy  with  more  assur- 
what  may  be  described  as  distant.  Ad-  ance. 


vertising  revenue  was  accepted  more 
or  less  as  an  unwelcome  necessity. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  advertiser.  Even  less 
was  there  any  censorship  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 


Report  on  Differentials. 

VOLUME  IV  of  “Market  and  News¬ 
paper  Statistics,”  the  Four-A’s  con¬ 
tinuing  research  into  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  rates,  and  differentials,  is  now 


agencies  now  have  detailed  figures  based 
on  1934-35  audit  reports  and  1935  rates, 
furnishing  facts  to  those  interested  in 
discounting  circulation  obtained  by  spe¬ 
cial  inducements  or  in  avoiding  high 
differentials. 

Of  some  interest  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  agitation  ove£.  differentials  (see 
page  16  this  issue,  for  instance),  is  the 
disclosure  that  a  previously  reported 
movement  toward  higher  differentials 
was  apparently  halted  in  the  period 
covered  by  Volume  IV.  For  108  United 
States  cities  this  volume  reports  an 
aggregate  differential  between  local  and 
national  rates  of  38.2  per  cent  for  dailies 
and  48.0  jier  cent  for  Sundays  (20,000 
lines)  and  of  47.0  per  cent  for  dailies 
and  56.8  per  cent  for  Sundays  (50,000 
lines). 

These  figures  cannot  be  directly  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  previous  volumes 
because  of  changes  from  year  to  year, 
but  a  separate  study  with  adjustments 
designed  to  afford  an  exact  comparison 
shows  the  latest  percentages  a  trifle 
under  those  of  the  year  before.  Volume 
III  percentages  had  shown  marked  in¬ 
creases  over  those  in  Volume  11. 

PLAN  NAT.  GROCERS  WEEK 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  an  organization  representing 
more  than  100,()00  retail  grocers,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  plans  for  a  “Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Grocers  Week”  to  be 
staged  March  16  to  21.  A  systematic 
advertising  campaign  for  newspapers  is 
being  developed  by  the  association  for 
release  to  individual  members  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  event,  the  first  of  its  kind,  on 
a  nation-wide  basis. 

TO  PROBE  LOEB  CASE 

A.  D.  Lasker,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  advertising  agency  and  Robert 
L.  Kern,  Bellei’ille  (Ill.)  Nnvs-Demo- 
crat  editor  and  publisher,  were  among 
16  men,  prominent  in  public  life,  who 
were  invited  this  week  by  Gov.  Henry 
Horner  of  Illinois  to  conduct  an  “un¬ 
limited”  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
prison  system,  as  a  result  of  the  slaying 
of  Richard  Loeb  at  the  Joliet  peniten¬ 
tiary. 

HAVE  BREWING  ACCOUNT 

Griesedieck  Western  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Belleville,  Ill.,  brewers  of  beer 
with  distribution  in  five  middle-western 
states,  have  appointed  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
to  handle  their  advertising  account, 
effective  at  once. 

NAMED  DAYTON  MANAGER 

H.  G.  Little,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  has 
been  appointed  resident  manager  of  the 
new  Dayton  office  of  that  advertising 
agency,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

NAMED  FOR  ASPIRUB 

Justin  Haynes  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
maker  of  Aspirub,  has  appointed  Red- 
field- Johnstone,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Newspapers  and  radio 
are  lieing  used. 


“Today  any  copy  submitted  to  a  news-  completed.  Section  D  and  the  Totals  by 
^per  IS  severely  scrutinized,  and  any  Cities  having  just  been  released.  For 
doubtful  statements  or  exasperated  ng  cities  of  more  than  100.000  popula- 
claims  eliminated.  As  a  result  the  news-  tion  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
papers  seem  to  have  instilled  into  their 
readers  marked  confidence  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  ^  1  ^  ~\Tr  A  ^ 

“We  are  now  at  the  point  where  I  W 

understatement  has  taken  the  place  of  ^  M  V  ^  ^ 

overstatement.  n  t  .  .u-  .  o.  . 

“In  Australia  it  is  even  illegal  to 


use  superlative.  Any  adverffsed  state-  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

ment  on  goods  is  considered  part  of  n.,,  .o  TrtiTovT4¥  /c-  • 

the  warranty,  and  if  it  is  not  true  the  THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
advertiser  may  be  punished  by  law.  THE  DALLAS  SEMI- WEEKLY 
In  England  the  law  still  permits  an  FARM  NEWS 

advertiser  to  use  the  harmless  em-  Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
broidery’  of  a  salesman.”  in  Texas. 

Mt>  xjTocm  t,  j  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

R.  HIRST  said  prosperity  had 

heen  “marvelouslv  restored”  in  National  Repretentatires 


been  “marvelously  restored”  in 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Repreientatives 


Great  Britain,  that  per  capital  wealth  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
of  the  middle  classes  has  risen,  that  Boston  Kansas  City  Los  .\ngeles 


’36,  A  POST  YEAR! 


in  Janitnry  The  POST  contin* 
ued  it$  march  uptcard  in  the 
Nete  York  newspaper  field. 

]Y«EDIA  RECORDS  show  that  The 
POST  gained  147,274  linea—a 
52  per  cent  increase  over  January, 
1935,  which  was  far  ahetsd  of  Jan- 
i«ary  *S4!  lltus  'Fhe  POST  begins 
its  third  year  under  the  present 
ownership  as  an  accepted  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  because  it  is  producing 
results  at  low  cost*  POST  readers 
are  loyally  responsive  to  advertising 
in  The  POST,  Add  The  POST  and 
Pro6t! 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Founded  1S01 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

OlR  CHARLES  F.  HIGHAM  Brit 
y  ish  advertising  agent,  sailed  for  Z 
United  States  Jan.  30  on  the  S  < 
Washington,  and  will  spend  a  few  w’er'7 
resting  in  Miami.  Ik  will  retunTT 
New  \ork  about  F'eb.  20. 

Harold  Wengler,  formerly  of  lV 
sales  promotion  department  of  Hear- 
Newspapers,  has  joined  the  crcati^ 
sTaff  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Comiy 
New  \ork.  Mr.  Wengler  was 
ously  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and  Stanlfr 
E.  Gunnison  agency. 

William  A.  Sturgis,  recently  via 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Coir 
pany.  New  York,  has  joined  Marschi" 
&  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York  agency  H* 
was  a  partner  in  the  former  Smitl>. 
Sturgis  &  Moore  agency. 

Donald  King  has  joined  the  Chicaj, 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  j 
Osborn  as  a  member  of  the  copy  staii 
Mr.  King  leaves  Hays  MacFarland  ) 
Co.,  where  he  has  served  four  yen 
as  a  copy  and  plan  executive. 

M.  St.  Georges  has  joined  the  cot 
department  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  was  recently  wit 
Geare-Marston  and  for  ten  years  w- 
with  N.  W.  Ayer. 

Charles  C,  Tapscott,  advertising  mv 
ager,  McQuay-Norris  Manufacturin 
Co.,  was  recently  elected  president  t 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Assoc 
ation  of  Industrial  Advertisers.  6th( 
named  were :  Oakleigh  R.  French,  ha 
of  the  advertising  Company  of  thi 
name,  vice-president,  and  C.  B.  Dietrid 
advertising  manager,  Wagner  Electri 
Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 

Arthur  C.  Farlow  was  recently  ap 
pointed  manager  of  the  J.  Walti 
Thompson  Co.,  St.  Louis  office,  sucm 
ing  Henry  M.  Stephens,  who  has  te 
transferred  to  the  company’s  New  Yor 
office.  Lyle  T.  Johnson  also  joined  ti 
St.  Louis  office  and  will  have  chan 
of  the  new  business  activities  there. 


LOWEST 

GRAVURE 

MILLINE 

The  wide  circulation  (now 
95 ,02 5)  of  The  Providenct 
Sunday  Journal  throush* 
outNewEn^land'sSecond 
Largest  Market  gives  you 
an  Artgravure  milline  rata 
of  only  $2.95  ...  the 
lowest  gravure  milline  in 
New  England. 
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nURSTINE  PRESIDENT 
OF  BBDO  AGENCY 

Advanced  at  SugKnation  of  Wm.  H. 
John*,  Who  Leave*  Presidency 
to  Become  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  vice-president  and 
jeneral  manager  of  Hatten,  Barton,  Uiir- 
stine  &  OslK)rn,  Inc.,  has  Iieen  elected 
president  of  the  agency  by  the  Ixiard  of 
directors,  it  was  announced  this  week 
The  change  was  made  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  William  H.  Johns,  who  gave 


Roy  S.  Durstine 

up  the  presidency  to  become  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee.  All 
other  officers,  headed  by  Bruce  Barton 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  were  re¬ 
elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Durstine  and  Mr.  Johns  had  held 
their  previous  posts  since  the  agency 
was  formed  in  1928  by  merger  of  the 
old  George  Batten  Company  and  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Mr.  Durstine  got  into  advertising 
after  four  years  of  reporting  on  the 
Ntw  York  Sttn,  by  way  of  publicity 
work  for  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bull 
Moose  campaign  of  1912.  After  serv¬ 
ing  with  Calkins  &  Holden  he  went  into 
pwtnership  with  the  late  James  G.  Ber¬ 
rien  as  Berrien  &  Durstine.  In  1919 
in  association  with  Bruce  Barton  and 
Alex  F.  Osborn,  he  formed  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.  In  1925-26 
he  was  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Mr.  Johns’  entire  advertising  career 
has  been  spent  with  the  George  Batten 
Company  and  its  successor,  the  present 
firm.  He  joined  the  Batten  company 
in  1892  and  worked  his  way  to  the 
presidency  in  1918.  He  will  continue 
to  be  active  in  the  agency’s  work.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  How*  Caverns, 
Inc.,  and  Bayside  National  Bank. 

The  agency,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  now  has  branches  in  Buffalo. 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh. 

SPECIAL  SCHUTZ  CAMPAIGN 

Ray  Weber,  advertising  manager, 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  announced  Feb.  6  appointment 

,  Mcjunkin  Advertising  Company, 
^icago  agency,  to  handle  a  special 
^litz  campaign  in  newspapers,  details 
of  which  will  be  announced  later.  Sam- 
«1  N.  Becker  and  Irving  M.  Tuteur, 
Mcjunkin  vice-presidents,  will  contact 
the  account. 

HOWELL  JOINS  L.  &  T. 

IVilliam  H.  Howell  has  joined  the 
c^y  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas’  Chicago 
wice,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Howell  was  formerly  head  of  the  na- 
uonal  retail  advertising  staff  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Company  and  at  one  time 
associated  with  the  Boston  Post, 
^  Hoarst  organization  and  Barron  G. 


B.  &  B.  MEDIA  APPOINTMENTS 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  11.  II.  Dobbcrteeti,  for¬ 
merly  space  buyer  for  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French  of  Detroit,  as  a  member  of  the 
media  department.  He  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Dunkel,  who  joins  the  General 
Foods  cereal  service  group  working 
with  Vice-President  Robert  E.  Lusk, 
Jr.  At  the  same  time,  M.  L.  Kieb.ler, 
formerly  with  Campbell -Ewald  and 
more  recently  with  Outdoor  Service, 
Inc.,  has  joined  Benton  &  Bowles’ 
media  department  to  handle  outdoor  ad- 
\ertising.  Coincidentally  Benton  & 
Bowles  has  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau. 

COLLINS  SUCCEEDS  MUDGE 

Appointment  of  Joe  R.  Collins  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Chicago,  was  announced  Feb.  1 
by  R.  L.  James,  vice-president.  Mr. 
Collins,  who  succeeds  Dudley  H. 
Mudge,  assumed  his  new  duties  this 
week.  For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  has  been  in  charge  of  display  and 
merchandising  at  Libby  and  served  on 
the  advertising  committee  which  for  the 
last  six  months  has  directed  Libby’s 
advertising  program.  Previously  he  was 
for  six  years  advertising  manager  of 
H.  D.  Lee  Company,  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Mudge,  who  resigned  more  than  six 
months  ago,  has  joined  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  New  York  advertising  agency. 

RETURNS  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Sales  of  Currier’s  Tablets,  a  stomach 
remedy,  have  been  stimulated  by  a 
transfer  to  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
clusively,  it  was  stated  by  Carl  W. 
Gross,  executive  of  McKesson-Western 
Wholesale  Drug  Company  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  recently  when  in  San  Francisco 
to  confer  with  heads  of  McKesson- 
Langley-Michaels.  Currier’s  Tablets 
won  their  first  popularity  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  he  said.  Plans  for 
heavy  newspaper  advertising  in  color 
were  announced. 

GETS  OGILVIE  ACCOUNT 

Kelly,  Nason  &  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agency  for  Ogilvie  Sisters,  hair  and 
scalp  specialists.  Newspapers,  trade 
publications  and  magazines  will  be  used. 
B.  K.  Ury  is  the  account  executive. 
Tlie  agency  has  announced  the  election 
of  Harry  J.  Winsten  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Winsten  was  formerly  president  of 
Winsten  &  Sullivan  and  vice-president 
of  H.  E.  Lesan  Company.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  agency  for  the 
past  two  years. 

FORMS  RETAIL  AGENCY 

A  Cleveland  advertising  agency  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  the  problems  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  has  been  formed 
by  Stanley  Kaye  former  advertising 
manager  of  Gimbel’s  downstairs  store. 
New  York.  Associated  with  him  is 
Frederick  Bottste'n,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  J.  \V.  Greene  Furniture 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Offices 
of  the  Stanley  Kaye  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  are  in  the  Guarantee  Title  Building. 

EWALD  FIRM  25  YEARS  OLD 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  De¬ 
troit.  celebrated  its  silver  jubilee  Feb. 
1.  Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
agency,  is  optimistic  over  the  future. 
“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  year  was  the  most 
satisfactory  that  we  have  had  since 
1928  and  1929.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  depression  is  behind  us,”  he  said. 

HAS  EN’HRE  SOUTHAM  LIST 

The  Southam  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd..  Montreal,  has  appointed  Verree  & 
Conklin,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  group  of  Southam  newspapers, 
including  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  Edmonton  Journal,  Hamilton 
Spectator,  Calgary  Herald  and  Van- 
cotnrr  Prozdnee. 

HAS  LARGER  QUARTERS 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
publishers’  representative,  has  mov^ 
to  larger  quarters  at  203  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


VAN  CAMP  PLANS  CONTEST 

Pushing  Two  Brands  of  Tuna  in  36- 
Week  Campaign 

Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Comi>any,  Inc., 
will  initiate  its  1936  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  Feb.  23,  it  was  stated  at  San 
Francisco  offices  of  Fmil  Brisacher  & 
Staff,  advertising  agency, 

A  $400,000  drive  on  behalf  of  White 
Star  Tuna  will  include  continuous 
schedules  of  color  and  black-and-white 
newspaper  copy,  .'\dvertising  will  be 
on  a  heavier  scale  than  last  year.  More 
newspapers  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
while  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
been  selected  as  the  first  national  me¬ 
dium.  Copy  also  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue  of  Hygeia.  Radio  will  be 
used  in  some  sections.  Previously  the 
campaign  has  been  on  a  territorial 
basis. 

A  $50,000  “headline  hunt”  with  18,203 
merchandise  and  cash  prizes  will  mark 
the  advertising.  The  schedules  call  for 
releases  over  a  36-week  period,  start¬ 
ing  late  this  month  and  continuing 
through  October. 

Contestants  will  be  asked  to  submit 
the  best  headlines  in  10  words  or  less 
for  an  advertisement  about  either 
Chicken  of  the  Sea  Tuna  or  V^ite 
Star  Tuna.  Two  labels  from  tuna  cans 
must  be  submitted  with  each  entry. 

Interest  in  the  long-time  contest  will 
be  sustained  by  the  award  of  500  week¬ 
ly  qualifying  prizes.  Each  weekly 
award  will  consist  of  one  dozen  cans 
of  tuna.  Winners  of  the  weekly  quali¬ 
fying  events  will  be  the  exclusive  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  contest  for  203  capital 
prizes,  totaling  $10,000  in  cash. 

Rise  of  the  Van  Camp  brands  of 
tuna  to  national  popularity  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  American  food  business, 
according  to  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff 
officials,  who  credit  the  Van  Camp  con¬ 
sistent  advertising,  which  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  with  placing  the 
Chicken  of  the  Sea  and  White  Star 
brands  in  first  rank  among  sales  of 
tuna. 

RITHOLZ  COPY  RUNNING 

Dr.  Ritholz  Optical  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  chain  firm,  which  recently  threat¬ 
ened  suit  against  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau,  charging  “conspiracy” 
with  local  newspapers  in  refusing  the 
company’s  advertising,  has  resumed  its 
schedules  in  newspapers,  following  the 
signing  of  a  stipulation,  agreeing  to 
meet  bureau  standards.  The  Ritholz 
copy  refrains  from  comparative  prices 
and  is  conservative  in  its  appeal.  The 
advertising  is  being  placed  by  Salem 
Baskin.  Chicago  agency. 

TIED  IN  WITH  GROUNDHOG 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
used  large  display  advertising  space  in 
midwest  newspapers  Feb.  1  to  tie  in 
with  Groundhog  Day.  The  ad  featured 
a  picture  of  the  perennial  groundhog 
looking  for  his  shadow  with  the  mes¬ 
sage:  “No  matter  what  the  groundhog 
decides  your  car  needs  a  mid-winter 
check-up  now.” 


34.5%  Increase 

1,6127  new  cars  sold  in 
Danville  and  Pittsyl- 
vania^County  in  1935. 

28.07%  Increase 

National  Linage  1935 
over  1934. 

9.05%  Increase 

Total  Linage  1935  over  1943 

“Business  is  Better  in  Danville'’ 

THE  REGISTER  &  BEE 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 
DANVILLE,  VA. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 
National  Advertising  Representatives 


(>.  .>1.  Uasford  Compaay,  OU  Hast  42nit 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account 
fur  the  .Muralo  Company,  liic.,  wall  coat¬ 
ing,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Urnck,  Franklin  Acivertisinir  Agency, 
1270  Oth  avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  copy  to  run  during  February,  for 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  New  York. 

Davids,  Ernest,  :i4T  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Olovene,  Inc.,  hand  lotion.  New  York. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency,  128  West  illst 
street.  New  York.  Now  placing  account 
for  the  Tavannes  Watch  Company,  New 
York. 

l.ambert  Si  F'eaHley,  Inc.,  400  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  1.300  line 
schedules  with  newspapers  generally  for 
the  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  Lis- 
terlne,  St.  Louis. 

Ite<lfleld-,lohnstone,  Inc.,  247  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork.  Now  placing  account  for 
Justin  Haynes  &  Company,  Aspirub, 
New  York. 

Street  Si  Finney,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Again  placing  sched¬ 
ules  in  February  for  the  Kaladam  Com¬ 
pany,  Marmola  Properletary  Remedy, 
Detroit. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Stewart- Warner- Alemite  Corporation, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Hays,  MacFar- 
land  &  Company,  Chicago,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  automobile  accessory  and 
Alemite  divisions.  The  appointment 
gives  the  MacFarland  agency  the  entire 
account.  It  previously  placed  Stewart- 
Warner  advertising  on  refrigerators 
and  radios. 

HAS  VALSPAR  ACCOUNT 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  advertising  agents  by  Valentine 
&  Co.,  maker  of  Valspar  paints  and 
varnishes.  Plans  for  1936  advertising 
are  being  made  now. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  GUIDE 
THE  .ir ATION'S  THOUGHT 

AMERICA’S  political,  eco- 
Jl\  nomical  and  cultural  des¬ 
tiny  rests  more  upon  the 
consensus  of  newspaper  utter¬ 
ance  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  No  longer  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  a  typographical 
recluse,  exiled  to  a  somber, 
long  winded  obscurity  in  an  un¬ 
frequented  column.  His  utter¬ 
ances  must  sparkle,  visually 
as  well  as  mentally. 

Justice  to  the  noble  army  of 
editors,  editorial  writers  and 
columnists  calls  for  adequacy 
in  other  fields,  among  them 
stereotyping. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

310  Madison  .\ve..  New  York,  N.Y. 
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GRACE  DRAYTON  DIES; 
PROLIFIC  ARTIST 


Originated  “Campbell  Kids"  and  Drew 
Many  Newspaper  Strips — Was  Still 
Drawing  for  Syndicate  at  59 
— Author  and  Illustrator 


Hugh  A.  Smith,  52,  alunuii  secre¬ 
tary  and  director  oi  publications  ot  the 
University  of  Kochester,  and  fonnerly 
with  the  R-ochester  Post-Express,  died 
in  Kochester  Jan.  31. 


UQUOR  INSTITUTE  TO  MEET 

hirst  annual  convention  oi  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  o£  Wine  and  Spirit 
Distributors,  Joseph  Tnner  ol  Chicago, 
president,  will  be  held  during  the  week 


JESSE  H.  WEBB  DIES 
IN  CLEVELAND 

Market 


Louis  A.  Mac  Mahon,  53,  who  had  of  the  National  Wine  and  Liquor  Show 


Mrs.  Grace  Gebbie  Drayton,  59,  cre¬ 
ator  oi  the  “Campbell  Kids”  used  ior 
many  years  in  Campbell  soup  advertis¬ 
ing,  comic  strip  artist,  illustrator  and 
writer,  died  at  her  home  in  New  York 
Jan.  31. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
lirawing  “The  Pussycat  Princess”  ior 
King  Features  Syndicate.  Previous 
to  this  she  drew  tlie  well  known  “Dolly 
Dimples  and  Bobby  Bounce”  ior  King 
l-'eatures. 

She  originated  the  “Campbell  Kids” 
'oon  aiter  her  marriage  to  Theodore 
E.  Wiederseim  in  1900.  Her  husband 
at  that  time  was  soliciting  the  Camp- 
tiell  account. 

Between  1900  and  1910,  Mrs.  Dray¬ 
ton  also  illustrated  verses  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  for  newspapers.  She  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  PhiUuiclphia  Press 
and  the  Evening  Journal.  For  the  for¬ 
mer  paper  she  originated  the  series, 
“Bobby  Blake  and  Dolly  Drake,”  which 
ran  for  two  years.  Then  she  illus¬ 
trated  a  series  of  “.Mother  Goose 
Rhymes”  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
ti.  Hays,  which  ran  for  live  years  in 
the  Associated  Stutday  Magazine.  In 
PH)8,  she  illustrated  articles  in  the 
.\  (-TO  York  Ucraid  called  "Undiscov¬ 
ered  Beauties,”  and  in  l‘HW,  “The  Ter- 
rible  Tales  of  Kaptain  Kiddo,”  also 
by  Mrs.  Hays,  in  the  .Sunday  Xortli 

Inicrican. 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Drayton  on 
June  23,  1911,  after  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Wiederseim  was  dis.s<ilved  by  di¬ 
vorce.  Her  second  marriage  ended  in 
the  same  way  in  1923. 

Mrs.  Drayton  was  the  illustrator  of 
the  Dolly  Dingle  cut-outs  in  “Pictorial 
Review"  and  the  Bear  Cub  series  in 
“St.  Nicholas.”  She  wrote  and  illus¬ 
trated  many  children’s  books. 

Mrs.  Drayton  was  almost  unbeliev¬ 
ably  prolific,  working  at  top  siteed  and 
with  never  failing  zest.  She  took  no 
esiiecial  credit  therefor,  saying : 

“I  work  all  the  time  because  I  love 
what  I  am  doing,  and  I  draw  fast  be¬ 
cause  I  can't  wait  to  see  the  picture  mv- 
self.” 


worked  on  every  newspaiter  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  on  several  in  other  cities, 
died  Jan.  30,  ot  heart  disease.  He 
worked  on  the  Riehnuoid  Firginian, 
and  the  Richmond  ews  Leader.  During 
the  W  orld  W  ar  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Army  intelligence  service,  and 
edited  I  reach  and  Lamp.  From  1925 
to  1927  he  was  editor  oi  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal,  resigning  to  join  the 
Washington  Herald. 

Ci.ARE.NUE  White,  54,  a  memlicroi  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  Neivs  editorial  stalf, 
died  suddenly  oi  heart  disease,  Feb.  2, 
at  his  home.  He  was  lormerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Pnhlic  Ledger  and  Phila- 
aelphia  Press  and  was  at  one  time  own¬ 
er  oi  the  Salisbury  (^Md.)  Post. 

John  .\.  Reynolds,  80,  founder  oi 
the  Clayton  fGa.)  Tribune,  died  Jan. 
31.  Mr.  Reynolds  founded  the  Tribiuie 
in  1898,  and  edited  tlie  paper  until  1919. 

W11J.IAM  H.  .\lthoef,  74,  editor  oi 
the  Ottaioa  County  (O.j  .Vtii’s,  died  at 
Port  Clinton,  O.,  Feb.  2.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaiier  woik  for  more  than 
.SO  years  and  was  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Ottatoa  County  News  Detnocrat 
until  1930,  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
Progressive  Times,  oi  which  he  was 
made  editor. 


at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  \ork, 
beginning  Monday,  Feb.  10.  Whole¬ 
salers  and  imixirters  from  all  parts  oi 
the  country,  representing  the  various 
State  wholesale  associations  affiliated 
with  the  recently  formed  National  In¬ 
stitute,  are  scheduled  to  attend  sessions 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  convention 
headquarters.  Problems  of  price  con¬ 
trol,  taxes  and  other  iniiKirtant  issues 
will  be  discussed. 


Editor  of  CievelaDd  Pl*i, 
Dealer  and  Editor  &  Publitker  Cor. 
respondent  Dies  at  67  in 
Plunge  From  Hotel 


DAILY  IS  UNMOLESTED 
IN  PEKIN  STRIKE 


Times  Issued  Daily  Without  Adver¬ 
tising  Since  Stores  Are  Closed — 
No  Attempt  to  Bring  Printers 
in  Genersd  Labor  Action 


Jesse  H.  Webb,  market  editor  of  Uk 
Ltevetand,  Plain  Dealer  since  192u  and 
LunoK  ex  PUDLISHEK  Clevcl  .lid  corr^ 
slKjiicleiit,  was  instantly  killed  Feb  J 
when  he  jumped  or  fell  from  hU  roum 
on  tlie  sixth  noor  01  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
Cleveland.  He  was  07  years  old. 

Air.  Webb,  who  was  a  picturesque 
figure  in  Ohio  Journali.sm  for  a  iium- 
licr  oi  years,  was  born  near  Washing.  I 
ton,  C.  11.  Following  his  high  school 
graduation  as  valedictorian,  he  wai 
aw  arded  a  four-year  scholarship  to  Ohio 
State  University,  which  he  refused. 

His  varied  career,  written  by  him-  ^ 
self  ior  the  files  oi  the  Cleveland  daily  ^ 
in  accordance  with  the  daily’s  policy  of ' 
having  autobiographies  of  its  reporters, 
recounted  his  associations  with  tlx 


Pr« 


WALLACE  BRUCE  JESSUP 

Wallace  Bruce  Jessup,  oO,  publisher, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  News-ScarchlighI, 
(lied  this  week  in  a  Seattle  Hospital, 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  started  his 
career  with  the  St.  l^aiU  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  later  joined  the  Mis¬ 
suola  (Mont.)  Missotilian  and  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  In  1908 
he  served  as  A.P.  corrcsiHindcnt  dur¬ 
ing  the  .A.rmy  and  Navy  maneuvers  in 
the  Philip)>ines.  In  1910  he  purchased 
the  Searchlight,  then  a  weekly  and  de- 
velojK'd  it  into  a  daily. 


I /o  Editor  i'UBLisHE.s)  -  t  >  ■- 

1‘ekin,  III.,  Feb.  0 — L'ninulested,  but  ^^shiiigton  C.  IL  J^ayytte  Cdounty  Pent- 
without  local  advertising,  the  rekin  ocrat  ds  Cincinnati  [ 

7  r.i.x’j  continues  to  publish  a  daily  paper  (-incinnati  Enquirer,  Cineimiati  Gazette  '' 
liere  despite  the  general  strike  in  this  Cincinnati  Netvs,  as  a  reporter.  Ini 
city  of  18,000.  With  all  local  stores  1W8-99  he  edited  the  Charleston  (W,, 
closed,  F.  F.  McNaughton,  Times  c-di-  \  a-)  Herald.  Later  he  joined  the  .V«el 
tor  and  publisher,  has  ordered  all  ads  Orleans  Evening  News  and  HfnenVaii. 
withheld,  although  merchants  have  not  lie  later  joined  the  New  Orleans  I  tern  1 
made  such  a  request.  Yesterday  marked  •‘'M  *li^n  the  World,  later  returning  to 
the  first  issue  without  advertising  and  the  Rem.  In  1912  he  l^came  editor  oi 
tiKlay’s  paper  will  appear  minus  the 
usual  IcK'al  copy  from  merchants. 

Mr.  AlcNaughton  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  his  plant  shut  down  and  that 
union  printers  and  pressmen  are  not 
asking  to  be  released  from  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  Times  hauled  its  own 


the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  in  Octo- 
l)er  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Little 
Rock.  .■\rk.,  to  edit  a  jiaiKT.  His  health 
failed  and  he  remained  idle  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1916  joined  the 
Cjdumbtts  (O.)  Monitor  as  a  legislative 
correspondent.  When  the  paper  sus¬ 
pended  in  1917  he  did  free-lance  writ- 


newsprint  from  a  local  warehouse  to  its  'tig  and  in  November,  1917,  joined  the| 
plant  this  morning  and  the  Times  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  becoming  mar- 


(Pbttuary 


Edward  A  Trkscott,  69,  veteran 
new  sj>a|)erman  and  lawyer,  died  Jan. 
.31  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  formerly  city  editor.  .Indcrson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Mail,  and  prior  to  that 
was  a  rejxirter  for  the  Charleston  Nezvs 
I’r  Courier. 

William  J.  Litti.e,  71,  who  until  his 
retirement  in  1934  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Montreal  Daily  Star,  died  at  his 
home  there  Feb.  2  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Little  joined  the  daily  in  1885  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  circulation  manager 
retiring  on  June  30,  1934. 

i*'kANK  Chl.ydek,  55.  Chicago  news- 
jiaper  man  and  former  night  editor  of 
the  St.  J^ouis  Globe-Democrat,  died 
I'eh.  1  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  owner  of  the  Gar- 
licldian.  community  newspaper  published 
in  a  Chicago  suburb. 

J.\MES  B.  Lloyd,  former  managing 
editor,  Tarhoro  (N.  C. )  Southerner, 
died  at  a  hospital  there  Jan.  .30  after  a 
lirolonged  illness. 

Frank  B  Vangundy,  ()3,  publisher, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Weekly  Labor  Re¬ 
view  for  twenty  years,  died  Feb.  3,  after 
a  .short  illness. 

Clifford  Fox,  44,  former  Far  East¬ 
ern  correspondent  for  British  and 
.American  newspaiiers,  died  Jan.  31  at 
his  San  Francisco  home  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness.  He  was  in  the  Orient  for 
10  years  and  for  a  time  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  finance  ministry  of 
Marshal  Chang  Tso-Lin  at  Mukden. 
Returning  to  .America  in  1928,  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


HENRY  MORTON  CALDWELL 

Henry  Morton  Caldwell,  50,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Louisville  office  of  Gardner 
Advertising  Company  since  1932,  died 
at  the  Norton  Memorial  Infirmary'  Feb. 
2.  following  a  brief  illness  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Louisville 
Times  from  1902  to  1912.  then  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nezv  Orleans 
Item  until  1918.  He  then  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Chambers  Agency,  New 
( Irleans.  He  returned  to  Louisville  in 
1931. 


truck  was  not  molested. 

Editorially,  the  Times  has  avoided 
taking  sides  in  the  controversy,  other 
than  to  assert  that  it  stands  for  law  and 
order  and  is  opposed  to  ousting  the  local 
chief  of  police,  which  is  being  demanded 
by  labor  leaders  directing  the  strike. 
Air.  McNaughton,  in  his  daily  column 
today,  discusses  the  “nuisances”  caused 
by  the  general  strike  and  points  out 
that  he  does  not  own  a  razor  and  with 
liarbershops  closed,  he  is  going  without 
a  shave. 


ket  editor  in  1920. 

He  is  survived 
daughter. 


by  a  sister  and  a  I 


HOUSE  LEFT  $10,000 

Jay  E.  House,  nationally  known  col- 
iDiiiiist  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
v.ho  died  Jan.  5  in  Topeka,  Kas.,  left 
an  estate  of  $10,000,  it  was  disclosed 
this  week. 


MRS.  LUCIUS  NIEMAN  DEAD 

Airs.  .Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  1 
of  Lucius  Nieman,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  MiliLxitikee  Journal,  died  Feb.  5  oii 
pneumonia.  Upon  the  death  oi  her. 
husband  last  (October,  Mrs.  Nieman, 
under  a  trust,  became  virtual  owner  oi 
the  larger  part  of  his  stock  in  the 
Journal.  She  never  took  an  active 
in  conduct  of  the  newspaper.  The  Xie- 
mans  had  no  children.  Miss  Faye  Mac| 
Beath  of  Milwaukee,  niece  of  Mr.  Nie¬ 
mann.  shares  in  income  from  stock  and 
was  to  share  in  event  the  stock  to 
sold.  Direct  management  has  been  ir 
the  hands  of  trustees. 


“WHITE  HOUSE’’  DINNER 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcbuisiif.r) 
W.xshington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5 — Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  and  Vice-president 
Garner  will  be  guests  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association,  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
March  7. 
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F-E-A-T-U-R-E-S 
News  Coverage  &  Photo  Services 


NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
NEWS  SERVICES 
SYNDICATES 
PUBUSHERS'  REP'S, 
and  AlUed  Entarpriaaa 


MinEtS  HUIDLED  CONDDENniUT 
(VationnUy  SyRtanuituad 
NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYER 


E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


1 700  TIbu  Bidf  ..Tiaa*  Saa««,  N.  Y.  C. 
BRyant  9-S05S 


CHir.AOU  NEWS  COVER.AOE 


IIIMOKOIS  II.LCSTKATIOS8 


A  CHIC.XGO  BUREAU  WITHOUT  COST 


$  E\  erv  Tvpe  of  Service.  Write  or  W’ire.  J 
$  UNIVEHSAL  PRESS  AS.S(iCIATION  * 
J  176  W.  .Xdams  St.  Chicago.  Ill.  * 

*  $ 
t  .\N  .XCCREDITED  1NI>E1*F.NDE.NT  UNIT  S 


•  PIIN'XY  SIGNS” — Daily,  one-column  a-i| 
feature.  Proven  Its  reader  interest  in  i* 
of  uauers,  by  pulling  hundreds  of  leljt^l 
weekly.  "Best  pulling  small  space  fdji 
ture”  for  Detroit  Free  Press.  Write 
proofs  to  the  artist,  Ray  Barnea  - 
Herald,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(OMICS  .\M)  STRIPS 


MAILING  LISTS 


"CAP"  STUBBS  —  World’s  Greatest  Boy 
and  Dog  Strip.  .Also  Sunday  color  tab, 
half  and  full  pages.  In  over  100  news¬ 
papers.  Write  GEORGE  M.XTTHEW' 
ADAMS  SERVICE.  444  Madison.  N.  Y.  C. 


DOGS 


YOUR  DOG  &  mine: — Popular  feature  all 
dog  subjects.  Illustrations  optional.  Fre¬ 
quency  as  desired.  Will  Judy  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  11323  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE  EDITORS 
Names  and  addresses  of  148  U.  S.  . 
cate  editors,  gummed  and  perforated  - 
he  affixed  to  envelopea  In  the  manner^ 
l>ostage  stamps,  cash  with  order. 

E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEPT.  , 
1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New  Ton 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOLLYWOOD 


THE  REEL  HOLLYWOOD.  Dally  or 
weekly  NEWS  Column  of  Interesting 
MOVIE  folks.  IRVING  WALLACE.  $1.00 
up.  Samples  ready.  THOMPSON  SER¬ 
VICE.  818  Oak  St..  Cincinnati  O. 


Wall  Street’s  farmer  philosopher,  HW-- 
Mann,  offers  daily — “Uncle  Hiram  Say»  T 
Fifty  to  150  words  of  beautiful  brevllL^ 
caustic  comment;  of  homely  homilet^ 
$6  per  week.  Hiram  Mann,  77  Wall  • 
New  York.  __ 


RELIGIOUS 


Wideapread  attention  from  editors  and 
publlshera  can  be  had  In  this  apace  at 
small  cost.  A  feature  worth  writing  is 
worth  promoting. 


Since  it  has  long  been  good  for 
dailies,  it  should  be  good  for  you,  iwj 
The  Ellis  Lesson.  Weekly,  1.000  we"! 
The  Ellis  Service.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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likes  “LIVE  MEDIA” 

By  Eric  Si  uisder 

President  of  Mcjttnkin  Advertising 
Company 

The  more  interesting  a  publication 
is.  the  better  advertising  in  it  pulls. 
We  like  always  to  select  live  media, 
and  newspai)ers  this  year  are  going  to 
be  just  that. 

Certain  forces  are  at  work  which 
*nll  keep  business  going  forward  despite 
the  fact  that  1936  is  a  presidential  year. 
However,  there  arc  many  brakes  which 
anil  slow  down  business,  so  that  we 
cannot  expect  more  than  a  reasonably 
successful  year  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales. 

may  reach  peak  this  year 

By  John  Piekre  Roche 
President,  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunningham,  Inc. 

OUR  clients  are  looking  upon  1936 
not  as  a  year  of  concern  but  as  a 
year  of  promise.  They  view  it  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  usual  election  year. 
They  feel  that  the  business  momentum 
which  has  l)een  developing  wili  defin¬ 
itely  accelerate  in  the  months  ahead  and 
they  arc  planning  their  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  accordingly. 

They  consider  that  increased  public, 
interest  in  political  news  will  serve  to 
increase  their  advertising  audience. 
Usually  business  reaches  a  peak  liefore 
an  election  year  and  then  drops  down. 
This  year  the  i^eak  may  be  attained 
during  the  period  when  parties,  plat¬ 
forms  and  candidates  arc  prominently 
in  the  public  mind. 

NO  DEPRESSING  OUTLOOK 

By  Z.  L.  Potter 
Executive  Vice-President.  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Ltd. 

MOT  for  years  has  any  presidential 
political  campaign  attracted  such 
heated  interest  as  that  upon  which  we 
arc  now  entering.  It  should  increase 
newspaper  sales  and  reading  and  so  in¬ 
crease  the  selling  power  of  adverti.sing. 

It  seems  likely,  moreover  that  the 
usual  depressing  effect  of  presidential 
election  upon  business  will  be  absent 
this  year.  Roosevelt’s  re-election  will 
only  continue  existing  conditions  under 
which  recovery  is  going  on,  while  the 
possibility  of  a  Republican  victory 
■voiild  be  cheering  to  many  business 
men.  Hence,  we  bjok  for  .i  good  ad- 
venis-ng  year. 


Ixith  parties  using  mure  and  more  time 
.11  the  air  as  the  campaign  progresses, 
tney  will  either  be  temporarily  barred 
fium  use  of  radio,  or  find  themselves 
competing  with  political  speakers  for 
listener  attention. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

By  Homer  McKee 
President  of  Homer  McKee,  Inc. 

AS  a  rule  a  country  gets  into  a  men¬ 
tal  mess  during  a  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  This  one  will  lie — already  is — 
particularly  hitter.  But  the  great  mass 
of  thinking  jicople,  who  incidentally  con¬ 
stitute  the  real  market,  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  disturlied  by  all  the  clamor  and 
shouting.  Only  the  candidates  them¬ 
selves  and  their  immediate  cohorts  get 
really  excited.  Personally,  1  have  never 
.seen  any  political  campaign  seriously 
interfere  with  good  advertising.  My 
policy,  during  a  campaign,  or  any  other 
time,  is  ''business  as  usual.” 

In  newspapers,  the  itolitical  stuff — I 
deliberately  call  it  stuff — is  segregated 
irom  the  real  news  and  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  In  radio,  no  one 
suffers  from  political  speeches.  Those 
who  would  otherwise  l)e  in  competition 
with  them  usually  yield  their  time,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  out  any  money.  Later 
they  can  proceed  with  their  schedules, 
undisturbed. 

I  should  say  that  the  campaign  will 
he  neither  a  stimulus  nor  a  determent  to 
good  advertising,  either  in  print  or  on 
the  air.  At  least  I  am  making  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  it,  beyond  doing  my  best  to 
write  copy  that  will  get  attention  no 
matter  what  distraction  it  may  be 
forced  to  contend  with. 


MAY  INTERRUPT  BROADCASTS 

By  Harlow  Roberts 
•Advertising  Manager,  Pepsodent 
Company 

I  TNDOUBTEDLY  there  will  be  in- 
creased  reader  interest  in  news- 
tapers  this  year,  which  will  mean  added 
ciretdation  and  more  careful  reading  of 
publications.  This  will  offset  whatever 
loss  there  may  be  in  reader  attention 
to  advertisements.  .Advertisers  should 
nuke  special  effort  to  prepare  their 
ads  so  that  readers  can’t  miss  them  m 
reading  the  paper. 

I  do  not  view  with  any  concern  the 
possible  distraction  of  readers  from  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  publications  as  a  result 
of  interest  in  political  news.  However, 
radio  advertisers  may  find  that,  with 


READER  INTEREST,  UNLESS — 

By  Lee  Anderson 

President,  Lee  Anderson  Advertising 
Company 

After  going  through  the  years  1929- 
.  1935,  only  a  major  prophet  could 
with  any  certainty  predict  the  results  of 
the  1936  national  campaign  on  business 
and  advertising.  1  am  distinctly  in  the 
minor  prophet  league.  With  the  in¬ 
genuousness  of  minor  prophetizers  I 
think  industry,  common  sense  and  good 
output  will  probably  enable  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  general  business  to  get 
through  the  insanity  and  inanity  of  an¬ 
other  presidential  campaign.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  partisan  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  linguistic  battle  for  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  national  patronage  would  indi¬ 
cate  an  increased  reader  attention  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  closer  listen¬ 
ing  to  radio. 

Unless  we  all  get  so  weary  of  the 
ballyhoo  that  we  stop  reading  and  list¬ 
ening  altogether. 

Not  a  very  constructive  statement, 
but  as  you  requested,  frank. 


SERVICE  IS  URGED  TO 
QUIT  RADIO  NEWS 

Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
Asks  U.P.  Clients  to  Ask  Cessation 
of  Newscasts — Kripe  Re-Elected 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher} 
I’hil.vdeh’Hia,  hub.  5 — A  resolution 
calling  upon  memlx;r  newspapers  of  the 
United  I’ress  to  urge  it  "to  immediately 
cease  and  desist”  from  selling  sixit  news 
for  radio  broadcasts  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Interstate  .Advertising 
.Managers’  .Association  Feb.  1  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  .Adelphia  Hotel. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  John 
C.  Marscher,  vice-president  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  1’ hit  adelphia  Daily 
Netvs,  and  chairman  of  the  association  s 
resolutions  committee,  reads  as  follow  s : 

"Whereas,  this  organization  notes 
with  serious  concern  the  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  spot  news  broadcast 
by  many  radio  stations  and  the  grave 
effects  of  such  service  on  legitimate 
newspaper  circulations,  and  since  the 
bulk  is  purveyed  and  being  provided  by 
the  United  Press  and  many  members  of 
this  organization  are  also  members  of 
the  United  Press  and  by  loyalty  and 
support  have  helped  make  the  United 
Press  a  leading  press  association  service, 
lie  it 

"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
and  emphatic  judgment  of  this  body 
here  assembled  that  the  United  Press  be 
requested  by  all  of  its  member  news¬ 
papers  to  immediately  cease  and  desist 
frorn  supplying  spot  news  matter  to 
radio  broadcast  concerns  and  to  confine 
its  service  to  the  field  for  which  it  was 
originally  planned  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  outstanding  position  in  the 
newsgathering  field.” 

Rowe  Stewart,  head  of  the  Stewart- 
Jordan  advertising  agency,  Philadelphia, 
who  led  a  round-table  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  at  the  meeting,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  monthly  bulletin,  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  vital  to  members  will 
be  started  next  month. 

The  members  also  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  similar  to  one  passed  on  January  14 
by  the  New  A’ork  City  Publishers’ 
•Association  in  reference  to  some  adver¬ 
tising  agency  contracts  and  orders  for 
the  placing  of  liquor  advertising: 
"Because  some  advertising  agencies 


INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

President 

"6,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
Paris,  France 

1'elephune:  Opera  66-27 
C.able  Adtlress:  Kiruntalir,  Paris 


Travel  Experts 

New  York  llepreseiitulive: 

,,  A.  T.  Henderson  Company.  Inc. 

551  Fifth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y* 

VAnderbilt  ,1-4760 


Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

IFe  guarantee  and  deliver  a 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertising 


Wc  Condoct  Mort  Cookina  Schools  loi 
Diily  Newspopen  Thou  Any  CJthei 
Offaniution 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


arc  iilacing  contracts  and  orders  for 
liquor  adveiti'ing  containing  conditions 
seeking  to  divest  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  advertising  agency  of  any  lia¬ 
bility  under  the  State  and  L'ederal  laws 
lor  the  publication  of  the  advertising 
covered  by  the  contract  or  order,  and 
liecause  the  publishers  should  not  set  a 
precedent  by  assuming  any  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  ;  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  con¬ 
tracts  or  space  ordered  for  advertising 
containing  conditions  which  provide 
that  a  puldisher  shall  assume  any  lia- 
bility  will  not  he  accepted  by  any  mem- 
l>er  of  this  association.” 

'I'he  convention  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  David  Knipe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bethlehem  (ilohe- 1  imes. 
.Mr.  Knipe  was  re-electcd  president  of 
the  association  for  the  seventh  time. 
Other  officers  elected  were  C.  E.  Stone- 
hack,  H'est  Chester  Local  Daily  Xcivs, 
re-elected  vice-president;  Howard  C. 
Bcrky,  advertising  manager.  North 
Bcim  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  re-elected 
secretary,  and  Richard  Macdonald,  local 
advertising  manager,  La-niden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  elected  treasurer. 

Gordon  H.  Cilley,  advertising  director 
of  the  John  W’anamaker  Store  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  addressed  the  advertjsing  men 
upon  the  necessity  of  preaching  better 
copy  and  less  emphasis  on  price  appeal 
to  retail  advertisers.  The  demand  for 
better  merchandise  is  increasing  in  many 
lines  and  all  over  the  country  according 
to  the  department  store  executive,  who 
decried  the  recent  trend  from  quality. 


LEIGHTON  TO  METROPOUTAN 

J.  A.  Leighton,  formerly  with  Liberty 
and  prior  to  that  the  American  Weekly 
for  six  years,  becomes  associated  with 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc., 
eastern  office  effective  Feb.  17. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

847  Pmk  Av«.  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1924 


Employers— 
Here’s  Your  Man! 


Thoroushly  trained  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  men — in  46  states — have 
their  personal,  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  records  filed  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  to  be  used  at  a  MOMENT'S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Direct  contacts 
can  be  made  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  in 
these  fields — 

Editorial — daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  ma9azines  and  business 
papers; 

Advertisins  —  layout  and  design, 
copyrighting — agency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 

Radio — continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 

Publicity — institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial — 

— You’ll  find  him  through  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

SELECT  the  RIGHT  man  for  your 
staff  through — 


The  Personnel  Bureau 

ol  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


A.  X.  PANGBORN  PROMOTED 

.Arden  X.  Pangborn,  city  editor, 
Morning  Oregonian,  Portland,  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  news  editor,  E. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  who  formerly  combined 
the  e.xecutive  news  editorship  with  his 
post  of  managing  editor,  retains  the 
latter  position.  Robert  C.  Notson,  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor,  becomes  city 
editor  succeeding  Pangborn,  and  Owen 
S.  Cowling,  former  assistant  city  editor, 
replaces  Notson.  Hjalmar  Johnson,  re¬ 
porter  succeeds  Cowling. 


(UP) 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF 
ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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CAMPAIGN  EXPECTED 
TO  INCREASE  SALES 


Governor  Landon  is  a  favorite 
there  is  special  interest  this  year  in 
the  campatRn.” 


son,  without  facilities  comparable  to  those  respects  a  busy  city  room  in  a  him 

I-  nnlitan  npu/crkan^r  WO- 


Some  Circulators  Feel  Interest  i 
Politics  Is  Already  Being  Shown 
— Spurt  Looked  For  in 
June 


at  the  disposal  of  the  Democratic  pub-  politan  newspaper, 
licity  chief,  Charles  Michelson,  Following  the  conventions,  the  Dem 


STRENUOUS  CAMPAIGN 
IS  EXPECTED 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


As  ^e  _  national  election  campaign  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  govem- 
grows  in  interest,  circulation  managers  ment’s  constitutional  structure,  and  also 
throughout  the  nation  generally  expect  significant  economic  questions.  Should  newspapermen  now  on  the  GOP  pay- 

..a _ IM*.  ! _ _  _  t _  TOlls 


a-week  former  World  Bureau  chief  in 
this  city. 

Today,  the  Republican  bureau  is  little 
more  than  a  glorified  press  clipping 
agency  and  fact  finding  bureau.  In¬ 
formation  compiled  here  is  sent  out  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Bennet  Gordon  and 
Harry  Brown,  former  Washington 


ocratic  publicity  group  will  move  fr^ 
Washington  to  New  York  offic^ 


another  gain  in  their  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  figures. 

New  York  circulators  point  to  the 
large  number  of  “top  heads”  that  have 
recently  been  placed  on  political  stories 
and  attribute  some  of  their  circulation 
gains  to  these. 

Although  reporting  that  it  was  too 
early  ^  yet  to  note  any  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  as  a  result  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  campaign,  Chicago 
circulators  were  generally  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  increases  would  come  in  about 
30  to  60  days,  when  both  state  and  na- 


Supreme  Court  decisions  force  Presi* 
dent  Roosevelt  to  propose  Constitutional 
amendments,  we’ll  have  the  most  im¬ 
portant  campaign  in  half  a  century. 
Unless  I  miss  my  guess  there  will  be 
plenty  of  blows  below  the  belt  and 
much  biting  in  the  clinches.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  duty  of  newspapermen  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
in  this  campaign  industrious  search  for 
truth  and  attitude  of  objectivity  is  more 
needed  than  ever  before.  The  jockey¬ 
ing  of  Republicans  to  get  a  candidate, 
dissension  in  Democratic  ranks,  has 
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RATES 


tional  campaigns  will  set  the  political  created  much  early  news,  and  greater 
pot  boiling.  space  throughout  the  campaign  is  dic- 

A  strong  circulation  unswing  has  been  tated.  A  knowledge  of  economics  of 


Until  a  nominee  is  selected  and  a  na¬ 
tional  committee  organization  perfected 
for  the  campaign,  no  publicity  director 
will  be  engaged  and  no  expansion  of 
press  contacts  will  be  attempted.  Re¬ 
publican  and  independent  newspapers  are 
are  now  being  supplied  with  a  weekly 
clip  sheet  titled  “Facts  and  Opinions,” 
and  in  states  where  a  particular  issue 
is  attracting  attention,  state  party  or¬ 
ganizations  are  supplied  with  data  for 
local  dissemination. 

Supplementing  the  bureau  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  the  publicity  committees  of 
the  Young  Republican  Clubs,  Women’s 
Division,  and  the  Radio  Division,  the 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Or4w) 
1  Tima  —  .S*  par  lina 
3  Timei  —  .M  per  lina 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .(•  pm  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  — ijei. 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estahliihed 
accounts  will  be  billed  for  the  counted  nua- 
ber  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THCKS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Eilitor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit 
or  reject  any  copy.  Unacceptable  are  a^  re¬ 
questing  syndicate  feature,  or  other, 
unless  advertiser’s  name  and  address  appew. 


Public  Notice 


noted  by  several  dailies  in  Philadelphia,  the  New  Deal,  of  Supreme  Court  de-  latter  headed  by  Tom  Sabin,  formerly 


but  their  circulation  managers  were 
reluctant  to  attribute  these  increases  to 
political  interest.  Circulation  men  were 
unanimous  in  predicting  a  general  up¬ 
swing  in  June,  especially  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  will  be  held  in  that 
city. 

Circulations  are  picking  up  in  Cleve¬ 
land  but  are  particularly  traceable  to 
public  interest  in  national  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  Although  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  and  other  phases  of  the  New  Deal 
interest  readers  and  increase  sales, 
Cleveland  circulators  say  big  increases 
in  circulation  are  anticipated  during 
the  Republican  national  convention 
period,  especially  if  the  delegates  have 
a  hard  job  of  selecting  a  candidate. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  circula¬ 
tion  managers  anticipate  circulation 
gains  greater  than  any  recent  election 
year.  Keen  interest  shown  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  polls  on  pre-election  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  public’s  reaction  to  open¬ 
ing  broadsides  of  the  campaign  were 
cited  as  a  basis  for  this  prediction. 

Circulation  managers  of  St.  Louis 
newspapers  believe  that  public  interest 
in  the  national  political  campaign  is  a 
factor,  although  not  paramount  in  the 
sale  of  papers.  A  week  of  abnormally 
cold  weather  had  tended  to  boost  de¬ 
liveries  in  l(Kal  homes  and  out  of  town, 
although  causing  some  drop  in  street 
sales.  The  bonus  issue  and  death  and 
funeral  of  George  V  also  are  held 
factors.  There  is  still  some  interest 
in  the  Hauptmann  case,  although  not 
so  great  as  a  year  ago  during  the  trial. 
A  general  circulation  increase  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  convention  time. 

While  agreeing  interest  in  the  <nir- 
rent  national  political  campaign  is  un¬ 
usually  high,  circulation  managers  in 
Los  Angeles  are  divided  as  to  what 
the  effect  will  Iw  on  sales.  All  are 
hopeful.  A1  Williams,  Examiner,  is  one 
who  things  increases  are  problematical. 
W.  J.  Harrison.  Herald  and  Express, 
feels  there  should  be  a  pickup  at  con¬ 
vention  time,  particularly  if  A1  Smith 
and  Senator  Robinson  exchange  a  few 
more  remarks.  Rav  Marx.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  reports  brisk  street  sales  after 
Smith’s  radio  spe^h  and  feels  further 
increases  are  coming,  due  to  the  fact 
that  campaign  is  hotter  and  starting 
earlier  than  ever  this  year. 

Opinion  of  circulation  managers  in 
Bostem  is  about  evenlv  divided  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  current  boost 
in  circulation  is  a  result  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  national  political  campaign. 
All  agree  that  sales  will  climb  grad¬ 
ually  as  convention  time  nears.  Cur¬ 
rent  hot  local  news  and  circulation  con¬ 
tests  blur  the  picture  and  make  accurate 
aporaisal  nearly  impossible. 

Homer  Bair,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  attributes 
an  anpreciahle  pickup  in  sales  to  in¬ 
creasing  political  news.  “The  Tournal- 
Post  is  making  plans  to  capitalize  in  a 
circulation  wav  on  the  unquestionably 
increased  demand  that  w’ill  come  with 
the  advent  of  the  political  convention.” 
Mr.  Bair  said.  “In  our  territory,  where 


cisions  and  of  the  (;>)nstitution  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  proper  campaign  coverage. 
Freedom  of  the  press  hasn’t  been  jeop¬ 
ardized  so  far,  but  loud  shouters  for 
planned  economy  point  out  that  disci¬ 
pline  is  necessary  to  achieve  that  ob¬ 
jective,  and  if  that  thought  is  extended 
it  might  include  discipline  of  a  critical 
press.” 

As  the  campaign  warms  up,  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  is  found  in  a  decidedly 
advantageous  position  with  relation  to 
its  national  publicity  setup,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Republican  party’s  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  a  third  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  this  year — the  American 
Liberty  League,  which  has  a  high- 
priced  staff  of  publicity  experts,  statis¬ 
ticians  and  economists,  operating  at 
top  speed  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  publicity  of  the  Liberty  League 
is  directed  wholly  against  the  New  Deal. 
In  this,  it  supplements  the  information 
bureau  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  large  contributors  to  the 
Liberty  League  were  formerly  generous 
donors  to  the  Republican  campaign 
chests,  and  there  is  a  question  whether 
they  will  continue  their  support  of  two 
organizations  both  seeking  the  same  ob¬ 
jective. 

But  until  campaign  funds  start  to 
pour  in,  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Republican  party  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  a  rounded  out  staff,  and 


of  New  York  City,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  publicity  movements. 
Copies  of  radio  speeches  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Republican  orators  are  made 
available  to  the  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  in  advance  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  air. 

The  cramped  headquarters  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  lin  the  Barr  Building,  on 
Connecticut  Ave.,  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  spacious  suite  occupied  by 
Director  Michelson  and  his  staff  in  the 
National  Press  Building.  With  many 
files  kept  up  to  date  through  three  busy 
years,  and  aided  by  many  writers  of 
tecognized  ability,  newspaper  clippers, 
and  others,  the  office  resembles  in  most 


Clay  Welty — Please  communicate.  Any 
one  knowing  his  address  please  advise. 
Circulation  project  of  interest  only  to 
you.  Box  A-362,  Editor  &  Publisber, 


Mailing  Lists 
Ne  wspa  pers— My  nd  (cat  es 
Purchasing  agents  of  over  1500  news¬ 
papers  . 515.00 

Editors  of  148  U.  S.  feature  syndicatea 
gummed  and  perforated  for  aRizlng  to 
envelopes  in  the  manner  of  postage 

stamps  . 54.01 

Send  check,  draft,  or  money  order  to 
E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEPT. 

1704  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New  York 


Newspaper  for  Side 


1550,000  all  cash  buys  exclusive  middle 
Western  dally  making  510,000  yearly. 
5150,000  volume;  plan’t  replacement  ap¬ 
praisal.  $126,000.  Owner  in  poor  health. 
Write  Box  A-341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ho«  3f-Pa9«  Simplex  Press 
At  A  Saving  I 

Dm  to  bttildint  ehMM,  we  now  have  (or  tale  a 
Hoe  3S-pait  SiaipTas  press  coniplata  with 
stereotype  eqeipaient  and  fall  aatoniatie  drive. 
This  press  it  in  very  food  operaUng  eooditioa 
and  will  be  rennina  daily  in  our  pUnt  ior  the 
next  ninety  days,  we  can  offer  this  eqaipnient 
at  a  very  reasonable  ffgare  and  will  be  glad  to 
show  It  and  answar  any  inqairiat  coiKeming  it 

JOURNAL,  SALINA,  KANSAS 


Use  the 


improved  ZENKE 
Universal  Gauge 


Gauging  a  curved  stent- 
type  plate  with  the  Zenhe 
universal  Qauge 


for  Economkol  Quality  Printing 


High-speed  precision 
presses  demand  a  like  de¬ 
gree  of  precision  in  plates 
and  blankets.  The  accuracy 
of  the  Zenke  Gauge  is  at¬ 
tained  by  its  pre-loading 
and  self-aligning  features. 

It  will  accommodate  curved 
or  flat  plates  up  to  18"  in 
width  and  up  to  type-high  thickness  as  well  as  press  blankets,  moulding 
blankets,  etc.  Special  fixtures  are  also  supplied  with  each  gauge  for  meas¬ 
uring  depths  of  halftones  and  for  gauging  brass  matrices  for  automatic 
type  setting  machines  .  .  .  Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  new  y  o  r  k  .  n  .  y 


910  E.  138th  STREET  (tt  East  River) 


CHICAGO.  ILL  .  SAN  FRANaSCO.  CAL  •  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Rebsilt  Pisrrer  SAVE  A  MINUTE 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Preues,  also  Modem 
Multi-Unit  and  Straight  ..Unit  .^Presses  in 
various  capacities. 


HOB  32-page  4-deck,  40-page  Simplex,  Z-tyi>e 
Unit  Super-speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels. 


COLOR  PRESSES 

HOB  12  Couple  Universal  Unit  Color  Press, 
all  couples  reversible.  Prints  from  thick 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  against  hard 
packing.  Also  8  Couple  Hoe  Color  Press  with 
four  form  roller  ink  distribution.  Both  presses 
handle  full  size  or  tabloid  products.  Both 
equipped  with  wire  stitchers. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Msin  Oiks  A  Facisry . PUinfisM,  N.  J. 

N.«  Tsrk  Offk. . 23t  Wed  4ld  Strad 

Chiefs  Ofics . 1334  MsasdoMk  Block 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  spiecialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabla  Address  NENSCO — Worcester 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


I 


■alias  *eUluK>  xKTKrra,  dallies  and  week- 
S  So  linnns  eliarge.  Inlelliisent,  ener- 
‘conUdeniial.  Feighuer  &  Mapules, 
MIeli.,  or  111  Old  Ulver  Koad, 
fila-Uirre,  i'a. _ 

H  |atO'(*(rd  in  the  purchase  of  a  Faciflc 
Siait  newspaper — daily  or  weekly — write 
S  C.  Moore,  lieverly  llills,  Calif. 


n,e  8mall  t'My  Ually  Newspapers.  One 
a  etch  of  following  states:  Illinois, 
lidisna,  Maryland.  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
olvsnia.  All  occupy  exclusive  flelds. 
M  well  established  and  earning  prottt. 
j  B  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


down  payme.nts  available 

llirat  bas  up  to  i^.OOV  cash  for  good 
sMkly  In  Florida. 

tUeat  has  id.uUO  cash  for  weekly  in 
Georgia  or  Florida. 

CUmI  lues  It.UUO  cash  for  weekly  in  New 
lork.  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 

CllMt  has  tlJ.UUO  cash  lor  small  dally. 
I.  p.  likely — Newspaper  Broker,  1708 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New  York. 


Trade  Publication  Wanted 


Ssaled:  Trade  paper,  large  or  small;  cash 
sisilable:  present  competition  immaterial. 
Boi  A-356,  Editor  &  i’ublisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


.Nesipaperdom'sLeadingClrculatlonBuilders 
.Morrison  Plan 

■The  Flan  That  l*ays  and  Proves  If 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
lih  dr.,  Shops  Bldg.,  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 


Beaded  Canipuigns  Succeed — Hudson  Da 
Inest  &  Associates  World's  Itecord  Clr- 
culstioD  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C, 


Fer  good  nenspupers  this  27-year  old  In- 
lUtuiiOQ  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-tinanclng  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PAIITLOWE  CO.,  Occl- 
Ssotal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Mnltigraphing  and  Mimeographing 


Quick  Service-Quality  Work 
Century  Letter  Co. 

IH  W.  4tth  St.  BRyant  9-2277 


Photo-Lithographing 


Advertising  Director — Reputation  estab¬ 
lished  us  metropolitan  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  promotion  manager  and  executive. 
Assistant  to  Publisher  of  smaller  dally. 
Specializes  in  sound  business  methods  and 
constructive  operations  to  lead  staff  into 
maximum  production.  College  educated, 
age  35.  A- 3 14,  E.  &  P,  Personnel  Service, 


.Ydvrrtising  .Manager,  now  employed  Met¬ 
ropolitan  dally.  Excellent  background 
Producer.  Familiar  merchandising,  retal 
research.  Will  accept  position  us  solicitor. 
Available  March  1.  (Jo  anywhere.  J.  L. 
I,aDane.  812-1200— 16th  St.  N.W..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Assistant  to  Publishei — 5  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Assistant  and  private  secretary  to 
trade  magazine  publisher.  Broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising-circulation  promotion, 
trade  show  promotion-management.  Age 
27.  Well  educated  and  cultured.  Wants 
permanent  connection  with  aggressive 
publisher.  A-319,  E.  &  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


Am  looking  for  Junior  reportorial  Job  on 
small  city  daily.  21,  college  graduate, 
have  had  one  year’s  experience  with  New 
Y'ork  City  dally.  Good  news-nose,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  keen  desire  to  “go  places.” 
Small  salary.  A-323,  E.  &.  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


.Yuditor,  OiTlee  Manager,  or  circulation 
manager,  wishes  position  on  Pacific  Coast, 
but  will  consider  any  other  locality  that 
presents  opportunities.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed,  but  available  on  short  notice. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  A.  B.  C.  pro¬ 
cedure  and  rules.  A-302,  E.  &  P,  Personnel 
Service. 


Business  manager — ^Unemployed  because 
of  merger.  Middle-aged,  married.  Fifteen 
years  experience.  Capable.  References. 
Box  A-281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist,  Editorial,  exceptional  ability, 
wants  position  with  dally  newspaper,  chain 
group,  or  syndicate.  Has  drawn  com¬ 
ment-creating  cartoons  for  6  years.  Highly 
recommended  by  well-known  cartoonist  of 
Chicago’s  leading  newspaper.  Samples  on 
request.  Married,  age  28.  A-358,  E.  &  F. 

Personnel  Service. 


Cirrulation— Young  man,  age  31.  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  manager  or  district  su¬ 
pervisor.  Ten  years  experience  both  inside 
and  outside.  Particularly  successful  with 
boy  promotion,  steady  and  loyal  worker; 
go  anywhere.  A-320,  E.  &  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


Ns  Cats  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising 
Utersture,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
Usest  prices,  31. 5U  per  100;  20c  additional 
Ivus.  Fassantlno,  250  W.  49th,  Lu-5-7644. 


Help  Wanted 


Igtressive  advertising  salesman  wanted. 
Prsier  young  man  capable  of  earning  an(i 
reuinlng  confidence  of  merchants.  Agres- 
•ivs  in  promotion  and  sales  Ideas  and  good 
routine  salesman.  Opportunity  for  young 
advertising  salesman  not  employed  to 
belter  self.  Salary  and  commission.  Tell 
sU  in  first  letter.  Address  A-345,  Editor 
t  Fublisber. 


blsplay  iMlvrrtislng  salesman  wanted  for 
bpecial  Edition  (in  New  Y'ork  City  Dally 
Dewipaperj.  Liberal  Commission  on  quick 
rolling  number.  Earnest  experienced 
sorker  will  find  this  his  most  profitable 
opportunity.  Leads  f'jrnished.  Should 
bavs  car.  A-351,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager — At  present  employed 
In  city  of  300.000  desires  change.  Thirty 
years  executive  experience.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Uses  modern  methods.  If  you 
want  a  real  go-getter  inquire  about  this 
man.  A-357,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Circulation  Manager — 12  years  experience 
8  years  executive.  Complete  knowledge  of 
Home  delivery.  Knows  Little  Merchant 
and  ofTlce  control  routes  under  A.  B.  C. 
supervision.  Worked  Boston,  Cleveland, 
N.  Y.  City  and  New  York  State  chains. 
Morn.,  Eve.,  Sunday.  Excellent  reference. 
A-339,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


CTassiUcd  Manager— Now  employed  in  large 
Eastern  City  as  Assistant  Classified  Mana¬ 
ger;  know  telephone  room  operation;  ex¬ 
perienced  In  preparing  promotion  and  sales 
material ;  outstanding  personal  sales  rec¬ 
ord;  31;  married;  seven  years  classified 
experience.  Best  references.  Box  A-307. 
E.  A.  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Muted:  Experienced  advertising  men  who 
UQdersland  how  to  sell  advertising  for 
s  nitlonal  political  magazine.  Now  on 
oewsstsnds  Republicans  States.  Now  open 
sith  full  protection  on  territory-big  com- 
mwon.  Give  complete  Information  and 
relerences  In  first  letter.  Young  Repub¬ 
lican  Magazine,  attention  Advertising 
usnager,  53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 


Muted:  young  man  competent  to  report 
local  news  for  small  city  daily, 
r  j  V,®  bhoht  writer  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
pendable.  State  age,  qualifications,  ex- 
penence  and  wage  demand.  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News. 


Situations  Wanted 


Twelve 

Two 


'  ■•“able  Advertising  Executive 

TOP  SPACE  SALESMAN 
e  years  active  newspaper  experience. 
,  F^ki’s  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
orids  largest  bakery.  Now  promotion 
“wnager  of  Mid-West  Daily.  Deliver 
cause  others  to  do  so.  Ex- 
cijpy  and  layout  man.  Resource- 
’.“Tnamic;  aggreuive;  creative  minded 
.•'hPi'cssive  background  of  classl- 
local,  merchandising  and 
"  ***““*  promotion.  World  traveled.  34, 
son.  Episcopalian.  Bright 
(inn  *  roore  important  than  starting  posi- 
•"•••“*  earning.  Prefer  salary  and 
snto.  .  bonus  arrangement.  Guar- 

Increase  your  linage  the  first  year, 
av suable  two  weeks  notice.  Box  A-318. 
’  ”  F*  Personnel  Service. 


56,04)0  line  gain — 

'■fcord  for  past  four  months 
bsri.-  both  local  and  national  ex- 
sin.ri  *  **  manager  and  salesman.  Wide 
morning,  evening  and  Sun- 
iiier,>s»  j’  .  •Tave  thorough  knowledge  of 
And  distribution.  Can  plan, 
Esn,^.  *“••  advertising  campaigns. 

broH,?.  ^'•“••able  remuneration  for  results 
.  ■^'■■••able  upon  reasonable 
••  A-340,  E.  &  p.  Personnel  Ssrvlcs. 


riassifled  Manager;  31  years  old.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  10  years  classified  experience. 
Metropolitan  and  small  town,  excellent 
record,  best  references,  now  employed  as 
assistant  classified  manager  In  city  of 
145,000;  worked  under  such  classified  man¬ 
agers  as  C.  W.  Horn.  Carlin  French,  Mar¬ 
shall  Trlppe.  Can  operate  smooth  running 
department  and  have  many  solid  promo¬ 
tion  ideas.  Want  opportunity  to  direct 
own  department.  A-298,  E.  &  P.  Person¬ 
nel  Service. 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

1.  Three  40-wetd  “illsslloa'' sds  In  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER. 

S.  A  3-nieiilh  ivbKtiptien,  or  exienilen,  to 

Editor  a  publisher. 

3.  Regiibellen  with  E  A  P  Petsennel  Service 

lor  six  Monlhs. 

4.  PreperaHen  by  m  oi  100  personal  bal- 

leHns  abent  year  qnaliRealiens  and  ex¬ 
periences  with  year  snapshot  Included 
(hereon.  These  we  tend  to  newspapers 
needing  a  aun  el  your  abilities. 

DRAFT  an  ad  new  il  yea  are  seeking  a  news¬ 
paper  connection,  and  tend  it  to  os  with 
S5.00  check  or  money  order,  to  cover  all 
the  above  services.  A  regisbatien  blank 
will  then  be  sent  von.  A  reasonable  ad- 
dHienal  percentage  charge  will  be  mode 
when  and  II  a  position  It  tecared  throngh 
oar  tervicet. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

L.  PARKEB  LIKEXT,  Mgr. 

1700  Timet  Bldg.,  Times  Sgaore.  N.  Y.  C 


Columbia  Graduate,  22,  seeks  position 
with  weekly  or  small  daily.  Will  go 
anywhere.  A-350,  Editor  &  I'ublisher. 


C’upyreader — Age,  25,  single.  Formerly 
on  staff  of  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
Desires  post  as  writer  or  copy  reader  in 
spurts  department  or  assistant  on  city  or 
telegraph  desk.  Experienced  as  reporter, 
cupyreader  and  familiar  with  make-up. 
Alsu  straight  news  and  police  headquar¬ 
ters.  Would  like  33U.  Available  now. 
A-359,  E.  A  F,  Personnel  Service. 


Display  .Ydvertlsing  Salesuutn — 29  yrs.  age, 
8  years’  experience,  4  yrs.  on  small  daily, 
4  years  on  a  Los  Angeles  daily.  Knows 
copy  writing.  Now  employed  in  Los 
Angeles.  Write  Box  A-342,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


Small  City  l*ubIiHber8 
Editorial  man,  35,  14  years’  experienct, 
who  believes  he  knows  from  study,  exper¬ 
ience  needs  of  small,  medium-sized  dallies, 
desires  return  to  that  field  with  publish¬ 
er  who  wants  capable,  enthusiastic  editor. 
Desires  editorship  that  will  be  permanent, 
salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Chain, 
Individual-ownership  experience.  Prefers 
Indiana,  Ohio.  Box  A-347,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Man — A.B.  Harvard,  7  years  with 
one  New  York  City  dally  as  general  news 
reporter,  legal  proceedings,  interviews, 
departmental  editor  of  music.  Society. 
Handled  commercial  business  news  assign¬ 
ments  and  also  translated  foreign  dis¬ 
patches  Into  colloquial  English.  Versatile, 
capable;  solid  references.  A-326,  E.  &  P. 
Personnel  Service. 


Editing— Share  ownership  and  assist  in 
editing  established  paper.  G.P.O.  Box  263, 
New  York  City. 


Executive  Assistant— 15  years  business  pa¬ 
per  publishing  experience,  selling,  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial,  circulation  departments. 
Covering  Lumber.  Banking,  Drugs.  Foods. 
34  years,  Christian,  married,  177  week. 
Box  A-354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Eastern  college  graduate,  32,  wants  Job 
on  editorial  staff  of  national  magazine. 
Good  background  of  newspaper,  magazine, 
agency  experience.  Versed  In  Interviewing, 
re-write,  editing  and  writing  articles  as 
result  of  experience  on  a  leading  news 
magazine  and  newspapers.  A-343.  B.  A  P. 
Personnel  Service. 


Here's  a  woman,  33,  who  has  had  excep¬ 
tional  success  as  publicity  manager  for  a 
famous  western  hotel.  Has  been  reporter. 
Advertising  sales  record  provable.  Fashion 
columnist.  B.  J.  University  of  Missouri. 
Seeks  position  fitting  this  experience. 
A-305,  E.  A  P.  Personnel  Service. 


News  Executive — Twelve  years  larga  and 
small  city  experience,  wants  managing  or 
news  editorship  In  city  up  to  100,000. 
Age  30,  married,  non-drinker.  Familiar 
all  editorial  duties.  Salary  $60-75;  avail¬ 
able  in  two  weeks;  now  employed  on 
leading  Eastern  dally.  A-308,  E.  A  P. 
Personnel  Service. 


News  executive,  28  years  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  publisher’s  assistant,  man¬ 
aging  or  news  editor.  Exceptional  record; 
strong  background.  C.  Conway  Stone, 
300  North  Colorado  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


News  Man,  31,  now  city  editor  on  capital 
city  daily,  would  like  to  take  over  news 
department  on  small  city  daily,  midwest 
or  southwest.  Experienced  In  photography, 
features.  College  graduate,  married,  sober. 
Seven  years’  experience  in  all  news  de¬ 
partments.  Box  A-348,  Editor  A  Publisher 
Personnel  Service. 


News  man,  20  years  with  two  leading 
southern  dailies,  filling  all  news  room  posi¬ 
tions,  Including  managing  editor,  wants  to 
contact  southern  publisher  or  managing 
editor  needing  capable  energetic  man. 
Now  employed,  40,  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  on  short  notice.  Salary 
secondary.  A-335.  E.  &  F.  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


News  and  Photo  Editor,  38,  married,  em¬ 
ployed  as  photo  editor;  trained  as  reporter, 
writer,  news  and  telegraph  editor,  photog¬ 
rapher,  through  14  years  experience  with 
rural,  metropolitan  dallies  and  press  as¬ 
sociations.  Particularly  interested  In  west 
coast  or  mid-west  post  combining  news 
and  photo.  A-355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  pressman  with  many  years  of 
experience  as  superintendent  of  Press  de¬ 
partment  desires  position  In  East.  Have 
been  operating  Sextuple  and  Color  presses, 
printing  daily  and  Sunday  paper  Including 
8  page  color  comic  and  color  magazine 
section.  A-322.  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Photographer,  30,  married,  3  years  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  7  years  news  photo  syndicate 
bureau  manager.  Hard  worker  with  un¬ 
usual  creative  ability  for  pictures  that  are 
different.  Excellent  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  A-304,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Promotion  manager — 28  years  of  age — 8 
years  associated  with  large  mid-western 
newspaper.  Is  capable,  efficient  and  an 
Idea  producer.  Can  ably  handle  national, 
local,  want  ad,  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion  of  all  types.  Have  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  music  festival,  golden 
glove  tourneys,  silver  skates  carnivals, 
charity  benefits,  all  types  of  contests, 
operas,  ballets,  etc.  Offers  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Salary  expected  $40.  Box  A-349. 
E.  A  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Pressroom  Foreman — Age  4  2,  married,  now 
concluding  lu  years  as  foreman  with  one 
daily  paper  of  70,000  circulation.  Now 
near  New  York.  Go  anywhere.  Archibald 
Gallagher.  109-69  205th  St.,  Hollis,  Long 
Island. 


Pressroom  speeiaUst  on  color  work  wants 
position  us  pressman  In  charge  or  position 
as  critic  or  instructor  In  teaching  men 
color  work.  Twenty-live  years'  experience 
in  color  work  and  excellent  references. 
A-344,  E.  A  1'.  Personnel  Service. 


Reporter,  college  graduate,  23,  beginner, 
seeKs  newspaper  connection.  A.  B.  degraa, 
major  in  English,  specialist  In  languages. 
Good,  pliable  inaierial — all  eagerness  and 
intelligence — ripe  for  training.  A-346,  E. 
A  P.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


Reporter,  feature  writer,  re-wrlte  man, 
21,  single,  'i'/i  years  suburban  N.  Y.  dally, 
weekly  papers,  radio  publicity  experience; 
flair  for  human  interest,  crisp  style;  col¬ 
lege,  lived  South  America,  West  Indies, 
West.  l,uat  Job  police  reporter  covering 
headquarters  county  of  mure  than  million 
and  a  half  people.  Anywhere  In  East. 
Owns  car.  A-313.  E.  A  P.  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Reporter,  feature  writer,  editorial  assist¬ 
ant,  or  publicity  work  wanted  by  college 
graduate,  23,  single.  Seeks  opportunity 
above  salary.  Keen  dramatic  news  sense, 
crisp  style.  Two  years'  executive  experi¬ 
ence  publicity.  Magazine  contributor;  un¬ 
signed  features  in  N.  Y.  papers.  Will  go 
anywhere.  A-310,  E.  &.P.  I’ersonnel  Service. 


Sports  Editor,  Copy  Desk  Editor  and  Re¬ 
porter  with  8  years’  experience  wants  Job 
on  daily  In  city  of  60,000  or  leas.  36, 
marrleil,  progressive.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Salary  commensurate  with  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  A-330.  E.  A  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


Sports  editor,  desk  man,  reporter;  27,  tan 
years’  experience  on  Penna.  dailies.  Five 
on  sports  desk  In  city  of  40,000.  Wants 
position  on  small  or  middle-sized  news¬ 
paper  in  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Ohio.  Experienced  In  makeup. 
A-300.  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 


YVanted:  Position  on  dally  newspaper  in 
Eastern  United  States.  College  graduate. 
15  years’  experience  as  general  news  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor  and  metropolitan  cor¬ 
respondent.  Prefer  position  with  future. 
Married,  2  children.  Young  and  active. 
Excellent  references.  C.  R.  Wolff,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Writer — Ten  years'  experience.  Including 
■even  as  featured  press  association  staff 
writer  of  science,  sports,  economics,  poli¬ 
tics.  outdoor  and  conservation  articles. 
Have  good  position  at  present  but  Inter¬ 
ested  in  larger  financial  reward.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  A-317.  B. 
A  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Young  Journalist  seeks  advancement  In 
midwest,  small  daily  or  weekly  field,  edi¬ 
torial,  business  or  selling  capacity.  College 
grad,  8  years  practical  training,  worked 
on  All-American  weekly.  Printer-operator. 
Single.  24,  no  bad  habits,  community- 
minded.  A-299.  E.  A  P.  Personnel  Service. 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling — pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BE  3-5967. 
H.  Ammon  A  Co.,  95  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype  guaranteed  like 
new;  priced  low.  Also  Models  5-25-26; 
200  fonts  mats.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corp..  180 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Canal  6-6877. 


I,lnolypes— 1,  5,  8,  11,  13,  19,  25.  Inter¬ 
types  B  and  C.  All  guaranteed.  Terms. 
HOFMANN  MACHINERY  &  ENGRAVING 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 


Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


Photo-engraving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
Co..  18  E.  16th  St..  N.  Y. _ 


Newspaper  Supplies 


stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131.  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appr«i>td 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Eatabllshatl  In  1899 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


CARRIER  pigeons  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  may,  to  the  Ameriean, 
seem  a  primitive  device,  but  1  recently 
marveled  at  the  service  leading  Japanese 
newspapers  are  getting  from  these 
faitliful  feathered  creatures.  Indeed, 
ever  since  Nciv  York  Evening  Journal 
borrowed  the  pigeon  idea  from  Japan, 
alxiut  a  \ear  ago,  the  spread  of  pigeon 
service  here  has  been  rapid.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  installing  a  loft,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  birds,  is  not  great,  and  the  secret 
of  success  lies  with  the  trainer.  Pigeons 
must  be  exercised  and  kept  busy. 

In  Japanese  cities  one  need  only  look 
skyward  from  any  central  point  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  newspaper  office,  for  scores  of 
pigeons  will  be  seen  wheeling  over  the 
roof,  returning  from  assignments,  or 
stretching  wings  in  preparation  for  a 
flight. 

They  are  the  typical  grey-green 
birds  commonly  owned  by  carrier  fati- 
ciers  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
capable  of  flights  of  from  50  to  150 
miles,  carrying  a  news  dispatch  or  a 
photographic  film.  A  seasoned  bird  will 
ordinarily  beat  an  airplane  to  the  of¬ 
fice.  The  pigeon  has  the  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  of  flying  right  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms,  whereas  the  plane  must 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  auto¬ 
mobile  or  motorcycle  completing  the 
transmission  through  crowded  streets. 

«  «  « 

I\  Japan  I  inspected  pigeon  lofts  on 
the  roofs  of  several  of  the  great 
newspapers,  AsaJti,  Nichi  Nichi  and  Yo- 
miuri  in  Tokyo,  and  Mainichi  Shimbun 
and  Asalii  in  Osaka,  finding  the  opera¬ 
tion  almost  identical.  Up  to  500  birds 
are  owned  and  operated  by  each  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Lofts  are  in  charge  of 
skilletl  trainers.  The  loft  is  a  wire 
cage,  with  landing  board  and  nesting 
coops.  Each  bird  wears  an  aluminum 
leg  ring  bearing  its  number  and  the 
name  of  the  newspaper. 

W  hen  reporters  and  photographers  go 
to  the  scene  of  news,  whether  on  land 
or  sea,  within  150  miles  radius,  they 
carry  a  basket  containing  a  dozen  or 
more  birds.  The  renorter  is  provided 
with  a  packet  of  pigeon  telegram 
blanks,  rice  paper  with  carbons  for 
duplicates,  made  up  in  books  of  about 
300  sheets,  6x10  inches.  It  is  possible 
to  write  several  hundred  Japanese  char¬ 
acters  on  a  single  sheet.  The  rice 
paper  is  carefully  folded  and  pushed 
into  an  aluminum  capsule,  which  is 
quickly  clasped  on  the  bird’s  leg,  and 
the  pigeon  is  tossed  into  the  air.  After 
circling  a  few  times,  the  bird  makes 
off  for  the  shop  like  an  arrow. 

*  *  « 

IN  the  case  of  news  pictures,  the  op¬ 
eration  becomes  somewhat  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Tlie  photographer  makes  his 
snap  and  then  dons  a  black  jacket, 
something  like  a  loose-fitting  wind- 
breaker,  a  garment  which  fits  over  a 
man’s  shoulders  and  body  and  when 
tied  in  place  at  the  neck,  sleeve  and 
waist  bands,  becomes  a  dark  room.  It 
is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  wearer 
to  use  his  arms  freely,  either  within  the 
garment  or  outside  of  it.  Thus  a  pho¬ 
tographer  may  take  a  plate  holder 
from  his  camera,  slip  it  under  the  light¬ 
proof  jacket,  close  the  sleeves,  remove 
a  film  and  load  it  into  an  instrument 
that  is  to  be  carried  by  tlie  pigeon.  This 
instrument  is  a  black  rubber  cylinder, 
4  inches  long,  with  a  screw  cap,  and 
about  as  large  around  as  a  small  foun¬ 
tain  pen.  It  weighs  less  than  an  ounce. 

When  the  cylinder  is  loaded,  which 
may  require  only  a  minute,  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pigeon  by  means  of  a 
loose-fitting  rubber  band  which  encir¬ 
cles  the  bird’s  neck,  while  another  rub¬ 
ber  band  encircles  the  tail.  The  cylinder 
rides  on  the  back  of  the  bird,  between 


the  wings,  locomotion  in  no  wise  being 
interfered  with.  The  carrier  will  be 
due  to  arrive  at  the  root  of  the  news¬ 
paper  office  within  -R)  minutes,  from  a 
distance  of  5U  miles,  and  I  was  told 
that  only  rarely  does  a  bird  fail  to 
complete  the  transmission.  On  very 

imiKtrtant  pictures,  duplicates  are  sent 
as  insurance.  Trainers  told  me  the 
trick  was  to  keep  the  birds  exercised, 
with  due  amount  of  rest  and  to  feed 
them  only  at  the  home  loft.  If  a  bird  flies 
to  the  roof  and  dallies  about  the  place 
before  entering  the  cage  where  the 

precious  burden  can  be  released,  as 

sometimes  happens,  other  birds  from  a 
breeding  pen  are  exixisetl,  thus  quickly 
decoying  the  little  loafer  into  the  trap. 

«  *  « 

JAPANESE  newspapers  do  not  use 
these  pigeons  because  they  have  no 
other  means  of  rapid  news  and  picture 
transmission.  For  years  the  big  national 
newspapers  have  been  using  electric  pho¬ 
tograph  transmission  devices,  with  elab¬ 
orate  and  costly  equipment  attached  to 
wires  w'hich  are  actually  owned  and 
operated  by  the  .Asahi  and  Nichi 
Nichi,  not  leased.  These  newspapers 
have  enjoyed  telephoto  service  much 
longer  than  have  American  newspapers, 
at  least  in  regular  operation,  llte  first 
machine  used  in  Japan  was  produced 
in  Germany,  but  latterly  the  Japanese 
invented  or  adapted  machines  whidi 
are,  the  publishers  now  claim,  faster 
and  yielding  more  distinct  reproduction. 

Birds  carrying  messages  from  ships, 
sport  fields  or  branch  offices  located  in 
small  cities,  over  distances  of  100 
miles  or  more,  are  often  preferred  to 
telephone  messages,  though  the  latter 
are  taken  by  rewrite  men  who  use  a 
Japanese  system  of  shorthand  that  is 
incredibly  rapid,  transcribing  their  notes 
in  copy  which  goes  direct  to  the  copy- 
desk  and  printers. 

More  than  25  years  ago  I  reported 
the  first  Shamrock  yacht  race  off  the 
Jersey  coast  with  carrier  pigeons. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  carrier  pigeon  here  might  be 
En  economy  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  receiving  regular  rations  of  news 
from  state  correspondents,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  editors  would  bother  with  it. 
Who  would  want  to  work  on  little 
slips  of  rice  paper,  especially  in  view 
of  our  superior  telephone  and  telegraph 
service?  Rather  would  I  think  that 
such  service  will  in  time  be  supplanted 
by  newspaper  owned  and  operated 
short-wave  radio  sets.  I  can,  however, 
see  the  pigeon  for  picture  service,  espe- 


(^urrier  pigeons  rirriing  over  the  tower  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi  building,  prepariai 
for  assignments. 


cially  ship  to  shore.  The  Japanese 
method,  heretofore  described,  of  using 
a  dark-room  jacket  and  a  rubber  cyl¬ 
inder  as  a  film  container,  makes  the 
business  practical.  As  an  interesting 
experiment,  I  wish  one  of  the  large 
picture  agencies  would  organize  a  long 
pigeon  flight,  for  the  transmission  of  a 
film,  perhaps  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  just  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
birds  to  compete  against  airplane  deliv¬ 
ery,  Naturally,  they  can  never  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  telephoto. 


more  mahouts,  scenting  easy  tourist 
rupees,  set  up  a  shrill  cry  that  brought 
their  charges  to  their  feet  and  all  began 
a  mad  scramble  up  the  hill  to  the  road. 
Did  we  care  to  ride  an  elephant? 

We  did,  indeed. 

Tlie  big  beasts  had  only  leather 
straps  around  their  necks,  but  it  was 
enough  for  one  to  hang  onto  while  the 
creature  raised  its  body  from  the  dusty 
road.  Those  who  have  ridden  elephants 
bareback  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me 
that  one  would  feel  quite  comforuble, 
astride  the  neck,  legs  dangling  just  b^ 
hind  the  vast  flapping  ears,  if  it  were 

didn’t  get'thrSunday^feature'sto^! 


VER.A  BROWN,  of  Detroit  Times, 
di 

though  I’ve  rarely  seen  a  girl  work 
harder  to  gain  her  point. 

It  happened  on  a  trip  from  Colombo 
to  Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  where  spicy 
breezes  blow  amid  the  cinnamon 
groves  and  where  the  road  glides 
through  long  vistas  of  towering  palms, 
giant  bamboos,  and  flowering  trees,  gay 
as  a  tropic  stage  setting  at  the  Music 
Hall.  It  is  72  miles  to  Kandy,  and  most 
of  the  time  en  route  you  catch  glimpses 
of  the  Kelani  River,  dashing  over  the 
rocks,  or  in  deep  pools  where  native 
Singhalese  women  stand  knee  deep 
pounding  the  week’s  wash  on  stones  and 
seem  to  be  trying,  as  Mark  Twain  once 
said,  to  “split  the  stone  with  a  shirt.” 

We  came  into  an  opening,  with  an 
immense  rice  paddy  on  one  side  and  a 
valley  on  the  other,  the  river  doing  its 
prettiest  stuff  among  weird-shaped 
rocks.  Sprawling  in  the  river  were  a 
dozen  or  more  work  elephants,  indulg¬ 
ing  a  noon-day  bath.  The  mammoth 
creatures  were  lying  on  their  sides,  per¬ 
mitting  the  waters  to  dash  over  their 
hot  bodies,  but  at  sight  of  a  string  of 
automobiles  on  the  road  the  dozen  or 


The  feathered  picture  carriers  arrive  at  Osaka  Mainichi  Shimbun  roof,  after 

100-miIe  flight. 


needles,  that  stick  into  you  every  tune 
the  elephant  jerks  your  legs  against  the 
grain.  These  work  animals  of  Ceyloa 
of  course,  are  not  equipped  wifli  sad¬ 
dles,  but  naked  natives  ride  them,  so 
why  should  we  hesitate? 

A  half  dozen  newspapermen  and  two 
U.  S.  Senators,  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  had  mounted  and  were  ready  for 
a  race  down  a  long  hill,  but  Miss  Veia 
Brown  was  having  a  wordy  di^mte 
with  the  mahouts.  'The  conversafioa, 
toned  down  for  polite  publication,  ras 
something  like  this 
“But  I  want  to  ride  a  big  elephait 
like  the  men  have !  I  will  not  ride  thb 
little  runt.” 

“Yes,  Madam,  but  you  cannot” 

“I  am  a  newspaper  woman  from  the 
United  States  and  can  ride  ary  elepiai 
those  men  can.  Let  me  onto  that  Jmnbo 
over  there! 

“.Ah,  no.  Madam,  you  must  ride  thb 
one.  We  give  you  a  nice  blanket  too 
But  the  big  elephant,  never.” 

“Why  not?  Aren’t  my  rupees  as 
good  as  theirs?  What  is  this,  sex  da- 
crimination?  Well,  you  can  make  ytm 
women  go  around  wearing  veils,  dread 
up  like  a  lot  of  miserable  inourneri,  bH 
I’ll  have  you  know  I  come  from  a  coia- 
try  where  women  are  the  equals  of  mo, 
even  in  elephant  riding. 

Baffled,  the  mahouts  hung  heidfc 
begged  forgiveness,  were  so  sorry,  yd 
did  not  yield. 

Dismounting  later,  I  asked  one  of  the 
mahouts  why  our  prized  friend  hd 
been  so  rudely  discriminated  agaad 
He  spoke  poor  English,  but  I  gathod 
the  following :  “You  see,  my  friend " 
could  not  be — a  lady  on  a  big  elephBt 
The  big  elephant  is  sacred  in  our  coea 
try.  He  is  a  male,  you  understand.  TV 
little  one  is  female.  All  right  for 
to  ride  female,  but  no  woman  can  dak 
the  sacred  elephant.  It  could  not  bt 

On  the  trip  back  to  Colombo  Ito 
Brown,  who  does  news,  feature  *d 
serial  fiction  for  the  Hearst  tiewspaf* 
and  Ledger  Syndicate,  renewed  the  ^ 
gument  and  dazzled  the  mahouts  w* 
a  bag  of  gold,  but  she  did  not  rkk' 
male  elephant. 

“.At  last — a  place  where  no  w( 
reporter  can  go,”  muttered  Wake 
Karig. 
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NEWS 

•ire  unable  to  get  field  and  harvest 
lniiri.<8  because  workers  preferred  to 
rfinin  on  the  dole,  the  commission 
in  July  stopped  relief  work  projects 
iB  43  of  the  most  rural  counties,  tak¬ 
ing  15,528  persons  from  the  lists.  And 
jince  then  the  commission  reports 
hnners  have  not  had  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  hands.  As  to  work  relief  itself. 
Director  Reynolds  showed  that  In 


^  CLASSIFIED 

faUtiCN,  2265 — Cozy  4  rooms,  extra  in-a- 
iwr  bed.  FYlgldalre,  porch,  also  turn. 
•niKEN  ST.,  2203 — Upper  duplex,  modem, 
Cnrater  heat.  MAin  8^. 

VOLTS  PKWY.  —  Upper  modem  3,  sun 
room,  garage;  convenient  to  stores.  Free 
to  June  1.  POntiac  1558. 
nnitACnVE  front  apt.,  3  large  rooms, 
kndwood  floors;  desirable  locaUon;  $25  to 
nllable  couple.  ADams  2881. 
faStn  apt.  In  Perrysburg,  3  large  bed¬ 
rooms;  maid’s  room,  bath,  3rd  floor;  tUe 
bsth,  kitchen,  modem  In  every  respect. 
Bmt  very  reasonable.  MAln  J09. _ 
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*  Platinum  on  the  point  is  the 
secret!  Under  your  microscope, 
the  ordinary  pen  point  shows 
countless  jagged  ridges  across 
the  walls  of  the  fluid  channel. 
These  retard  the  fluid  flow.  But 
Shcaffer,  in  Light-touch,  glazes 
the  fluid  channel  with  genuine 
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Joe's  39c 
Peas  'r.V  19c 
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Yearly,  $4,  in  adraQoe,  by  mall,  V,  8.  and 
laland  poMwalons:  Canada.  $4.50;  forelsn.  15. 


As  a  Pinch  Hitter 


Model  G  Intertype 
Bats  1000 -- 


Do  you  sometimes  wish  you  had  another  composing  machine  for 
setting  last-minute  news  —  or  another  ad  alley  or  headletter  machine 
—  or  another  machine  for  setting  mixed  composition  such  as  grocery 
store  ads? .  .  .Whatever  your  need,  and  whenever  you  need  it,  here’s 
your  answer — the  Model  G  Combination  Intertype. 

What  a  machine!  Heads,  ads  (both  text  and  display),  news, 
classified,  mixed  type,  and  even  banners  up  to  6o-point  —  all  come 
within  the  range  that  Model  G  can  be  equipped  to  handle.  With  the 
finger-flip  change  from  one  type  to  another — easier  than  shifting  the 
gears  in  your  car  —  Model  G  is  always  ready  for  anything  needed. 

You  never  saw  a  machine  so  greedy  for  copy — any  kind  of  copy, 
just  as  it  comes  off  the  hook,  and  no  matter  what  hook  it  is,  either — 
news,  ad  alley,  or  Job  department. 

Get  this  Intertype  and  have  it  equipped  for  Automatic  Quadding 
and  Centering,  the  new  Intertype  Cow -Slug  feature  (for  mounting 
cuts  on  slugs),  and  other  recent  Intertype  developments.  Meet  1936 
competition  with  1936  equipment!  •  Write  to  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  for  further  information. 

step  ahead  with  Intertype 
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Whoa- ho -ho -ho -ho -ho 

CLINE  HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

Make  the  Paper  Go  ^^Round  and  Around^’ 

UeRE  are  some  a^lvuiilufEes  of  CLINE  PASTERS  .  .  .  They  are 
(simple  —  do  not  interfere  with  presis  operations  or  tension  .  .  . 

They  tio  not  require  expensive  expert  inainteuanee  or  tinie-eousiitn> 
ing  special  paste  designs  for  the  roll  ends. 

Ink  distribution  remains  constant  when  Cline  High  Speed  Pasters 
are  made,  and  heads  are  not  cut  off  .  .  .  Core  loss  is  reduced  .  .  . 

Pasters  may  be  made  for  each  roll  or  for  any  number  (Multiple 
Pasters).  When  Multiple  Pasters  are  made,  they  are  delivered  into 
the  folder  and  are  taken  out  together,  thereby  reducing  printed  waste. 

The  cost  of  the  device  is  low !  Cost  of  installation  is  low !  Opera* 
tion  is  simple  —  just  push  the  “green  hiitton'’' —  completes  tlie 
paster  and  cuts  off  the  tail .  .  .  SIMPLE.  SAFE,  OUT  OF  THE  W  AY, 

RELIABLE! 


I  svti  in  PItMnift 
ihni  nrt*  nnivti  twr: 

Highest  Net  Production 
per  hour  from  high  speed 
presses  (chart  records) 

Largest  Circulation 

Longest  Continuous  Press 
Runs 

Best  Printed  Newspaper 

Largest  Number  of  Pages 
(Two  of  these  plants  run 
color] 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  21 1  W.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PHOTOPRINTING  MEETS  NEW  AD  TRENDS 

Boston  Plant  Surmounts  Difficulties  in  Composition  Resulting  From  Advertisers’  Space  Economy 
— Quicker,  Better  Proofs  Through  Photostats — Makeup,  Printing  Simplified 


i 


The  story  of  what  we,  at  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  call 
'Jte  Photoprint  process  is  simply  a 
ase  of  necessity  being  the  mother 
of  invention. 

.\bout  two  years  ago  superim¬ 
posed  type  over  drawings,  intricate 
<rolls  into  which  were  worked  type 
blocks,  angled 
boxes  and  type 
lines  began  to 
afect  our  pro¬ 
duction  s  e  r  i  - 
ously.  As  more 
and  more  of 
these  jobs 
came  in  with 
every  day’s 
b  u  s  i  n  e  ss  we 
had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which 
A'OUld  allow  us  p  W.  Govier 

to  give  the 

advertiser  what  he  waitted  and  at 
the  same  time  get  the  work  done 
so  that  we  could  deliver  his  proofs 
promptly. 

The  old  idea  was  to  set  the  type  for 
“Wait  Order’’  ads,  make  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  then  send  the  advertiser  as  many 
jKwfs  as  he  wanted.  The  next  day  the 
"Wait  Order’’  proof  would  come  back, 
the  advertiser  would  have  changed  the 
tj’pe,  substituted  new  drawings  for 
th^  in  the  ad  and  revised  practically 
completely  the  entire  original  job.  This 
meant  that  all  of  our  labor  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  the  day  before  were  wasted. 

I  Sometimes  the  same  job  came  back 
three  and  four  times,  with  type  and  art 
revisions,  before  we  received  an  inser- 
I  tion  order  for  it. 

■  The  advertisers  had  always  worked 
along  the  same  old  lines  and  it  was 
j  difficult  to  make  headway  with  them 
in  our  efforts  to  curb  the  waste  of  labor 
and  materials.  We  continued  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  bettering  our  situ¬ 
ation.  taking  what  we  got  squarely  on 
the  chin  in  the  meantime. 

Early  in  1935  the  price  of  zinc  went 
up  ^  per  cent.  No  sort  of  persuasion- 
aspirin  administered  to  the  advertiser 
relieved  our  headaches.  This  did  not 
spell  grief  for  the  advertisers,  but  it 
did  for  us.  We  had  to  find  a  way  to 
block  the  waste  of  zinc. 

So  far  we  had  found  no  way  of  fur¬ 
nishing  an  advertiser  with  a  proof  of 
Ws  illustration  without  making  a  cut 
from  which  to  get  the  proof.  We  told 
our  advertisers  about  the  increased  cost 
of  zinc,  higher  wage  scales,  etc.,  with 
little  effect.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
^ing  to  offer  him  in  the  way  of  a 
better  method,  and  he,  naturally,  could 
see  his  way  clear  to  tell  his  store 
wiyers  they  couldn’t  advertise  the  way 
tbty  always  had  advertised. 

\Ve  installed  a  photostat  machine  and 
^an  to  furnish  photostatic  proofs  of 
^wings  carrying  superimposed  type, 
intricate  bendays,  etc.  This  way  of 
partly  solving  our  problem  shocked 
many  of  our  advertisers  at  first.  We 
worked  like  nailers  in  our  own  shop  and 
in  the  street  to  put  our  idea  across.  We 
were  fairly  successful. 

About  this  time  another  headache 
confronted  us.  We  began  to  receive 
our  and  five-column  mats  of  a  particu- 
■arly  devilish  auto  accessory  ad.  It 
took  three  shifts  in  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
triment  to  cast  this  mat  and  make  the 
"  or  more  mortises.  It  took  another 
mret  shifts  in  the  composing  room  to 
t  the  type  into  the  mortises.  The  ad- 
'trtiser  threatened  to  take  his  advcrtis- 


By  C.  W.  GOVIER 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  Bo*ton  Herald-Traveler 

0  The  last  five  yean  brought  demand*  by  advertiser*  for  space  economy  in  ad  composi¬ 
tion— more  result*  from  less  space.  Crowded  and  ‘fancy’  copy— both  composing  room 
bugaboos — were  the  result.  In  lt3S  the  price  of  engravers’  zinc  soared.  These  necessities 
were  the  mother  of  a  revolutionary  invention  in  Mr.  Govier’s  plant — another  achievement 
by  an  outstanding  mechanical  superintendent.  Here  he  tells  why  and  how  of  PHOTOPRINT. 


ing  away  from  us  because  his  proofs 
were  late.  In  desperation  we  decided 
to  “whip”  this  ad  the  next  time  it  came 
in.  A  week  later  we  had  our  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  took  a  flat  cast  of  the  ad 
for  a  proof  only,  set  the  type  for  the 
mortises  as  we  formerly  did,  got  galley 
proofs  of  it  and  pasted  the  proofs  into 
the  mortises.  We  then  took  a  photo¬ 
stat  of  the  whole  and  submitted  it  to 
the  advertiser  as  his  proof.  The  whole 
operation  took  six  hours. 

Thus,  the  Photoprint  process  was 
l)orn.  We  had  evolved  the  way  to  give 
the  advertiser  service,  save  our  zinc 
and  the  labor  that  went  into  it.  Super¬ 
imposed  type,  angled  boxes,  intricate 
scrolls  had  no  more  terrors  for  us.  And 
we  were  just  in  time.  From  a  total  of 
8  or  10  jobs  per  day  two  years  pre¬ 
viously,  these  jobs  had  jumped  to  30,40, 
50,  75  during  our  holiday  season.  Just 
previous  to  our  busy  season  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  small,  separate  composing  room 
which  we  named  Photoprint  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  chose  this  name  because 
the  work  done  in  this  department  was 
a  combination  of  printing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Here  were  added  three  Lino¬ 
types  and  other  equipment. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  es¬ 
tablished  our  Photoprint  Department 
was  that  when  we  had  type  to  superim¬ 
pose  we  had  to  have  it  quickly,  so  that 
it  and  the  art  work  could  be  put  to¬ 
gether  without  delay  and  a  photostat 
made  of  the  complete  whole.  In  the 


regular  composing  room  the  stress  of 
edition  work  affected  our  new  system 
and  we  decided  it  was  best  to  handle 
special  work  in  a  special  department. 
The  idea  worked  beautifully.  The 
printers  in  the  Photoprint  Department, 
not  being  hampered  with  edition  ads, 
gave  us  our  proofs  quickly,  and  as  con¬ 
tact  prints  of  the  drawings  were  being 
made  at  the  same  time  type  was  being 
set,  we  got  action  on  our  pasteups, 
which  was  where  we  wanted  it.  Print 
shop,  art  department  and  engraving 
room  were  all  made  to  contribute 
toward  service  to  the  advertiser  and 
Ijenefit  to  ourselves. 

At  this  time  we  found  we  had  budded 
better  than  we  knew.  We  found  we 
could  do  things  with  a  pasteup  that 
we  couldn’t  do  with  type  and  cuts.  The 
most  intricate  mortise  was  50  per  cent 
easier  than  before,  every  one  of  our 
comers  was  a  perfect  one  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  job  gave  the  advertiser  what  he 
was  after — a  magazine  job  though  his 
medium  was  a  newspaper.  Several  of 
them  have  testified  to  this  effect  in  let¬ 
ters  to  our  shop. 

In  the  building  of  our  system  we  also 
found  new  uses  for  our  photostat  ma¬ 
chine.  We  could  reduce  or  enlarge  a 
drawing  for  the  use  of  the  printers, 
who  were  to  set  an  ad  the  old  way 
much  more  quickly  and  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  we  could  make  a  blueprint, 
the  method  formerly  employed.  Adver¬ 
tising  writers  in  the  stores  began  to  dis- 
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Illustration  No.  2:  Reduction  of  a  full-page  ad  produced  by  the  Photoprint 
system.  In  the  vernacular  it  “has  everything”  and  it  would  have  required 
hours  more  time  to  produce  it  in  any  other  way.  What  had  to  be  printed  was 
printed  in  the  way  the  advertiser  wanted  it  printed. 
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cover  that  a  photostat  of  a  drawing 
gave  them  both  a  size  and  a  picture 
which  helped  them  send  us  more  ac¬ 
curate  layouts.  We  urged  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  service  and  we 
benefitted  by  not  having  to  reset  ads  be¬ 
cause  the  type  and  the  cuts  did  not  fit. 
We  found,  too,  that  we  could  actually 
doubleprint  on  the  photostat,  showing 
the  advertiser  how  a  superimposed  line 
would  look  without  actually  making  a 
zinc  etching  of  it.  Reverse  plates  also 
were  easily  made  on  the  photostat. 

By  means  of  the  pasteup  and  photo¬ 
stat  there  have  been  many  occasions 
when,  we  were  able  to  get  a  proof  to  an 
advertiser  several  hours  before  it  would 
have  been  possible  using  the  older 
methods,  and  this  often  resulted  in  a 
release  of  the  ad  several  hours  earlier, 
another  benefit  to  us. 

There  have  been  difficulties,  of 
course,  which  had  to  be  ironed  out  as 
we  went  along  our  way.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  advertisers  were  insistent 
on  having  actual  proofs,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  quantity  they  required  for  post¬ 
ing  up  and  sending  out,  or  else  be¬ 
cause  it  was  their  intention  to  release 
the  ad  for  the  early  edition  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

At  the  inception  of  the  idea  we  were 
reluctant  to  make  a  cut  on  a  speculation 
of  this  kind,  but  as  the  system  devel¬ 
oped,  type  corrections  after  the  engrav¬ 
ing  had  been  made  became  less  formid¬ 
able.  In  such  cases,  if  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  etching  new  proofs  was  too 
short,  the  new  type  could  always  be 
mortised  in,  and  in  the  case  of  a  com¬ 
plete  make-over  of  drawing  and  type 
the  time  required  to  etch  the  complete 
job  with  the  type  pasted  in  proved  to 
be  very  little  in  excess  of  making  only 
the  drawing. 

Some  of  our  advertisers  just  couldn’t 
seem  to  get  themselves  away  from  the 
old  idea  of  receiving  as  many  proofs 
of  a  “Wait  Order”  ad,  type  and  cuts, 
as  they  wanted.  The  photostat  com¬ 
manded  respect,  and  they  did  respect 
it,  even  if  only  psychologically.  It  cost 
them  nothing  to  have  cuts  made  and 
they  could  get  practically  as  many 
proofs  as  they  wanted.  We  had  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  ceaselessly  to  consolidate 
our  gains. 

We  asked  advertisers  to  give  us  the 
toughest  jobs  they  could  put  together. 
These  jobs  were  easy,  using  our  Photo¬ 
print  system,  while  they  were  often  im¬ 
possible  with  the  old  methods.  When 
the  ads  appeared  in  the  paper  we  asked 
them  to  judge  their  own  ads  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  basis.  Advertisers  who  were  not 
“sold”  on  the  quicker  proofs  given  them 
by  means  of  the  photostat  were  “sold” 
on  the  appearance  of  their  advertising, 
and  we  know  no  advertiser  in  Boston 
who  now  will  refuse  a  photostat  in  lieu 
of  a  proof. 

Advantages  of  the  Photoprint  system 
in  helping  us  save  time  inside  the  shop 
have  been  many  and  valuable.  Ads  are 
no  longer  pi-ed  when  they  are  racked 
or  pushed  from  the  galley  into  the  form. 
Cuts  are  all  in  one  group  and  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  one  etching,  preventing  the 
loss  of  a  cut  here  and  there,  dela3nng 
proofs.  No  time  is  lost  tacking  or 
sticking  on  individual  cuts. 

By  old  methods  an  ad  was  made  up 
while  the  individual  cuts  for  it  were 
being  etched.  Cuts  and  type  very  often 
did  not  fit,  thus  necessitating  rearrang¬ 
ing  and  resetting  of  the  type  or  cutting 
or  filing  the  etching.  In  a  Photoprint 
ad  none  of  these  things  can  happen. 
All  the  cutting,  fitting,  rearranging  is 
done  on  the  pasteup  and  the  advertiser 
okehs  any  necessary  changes  from  his 
layout  before  the  cut  is  made.  Also 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  low  type 
or  high  type  in  a  Photoprint.  Every 
(Continued  on  page  XIV) 
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E  &  P  Service  for  Exchange  of  Mechanical  Ideas 

QUESTION; 


“What  is  considered 
the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  keeping  the  throat  on  a  line¬ 
casting  machine  pot  clean?  We  have 
been  having  trouble  lately,  since  adding 
some  new  metal,  in  keeping  the  end 
holes  open  when  casting  short  measure 
for  long  periods.  Maybe  some  of  your 
readers  can  make  a  suggestion,  because 
it  sure  is  toublesome  to  our  macliinist.” 
— Arthur  S. 

ATMCtu/CD  •  Fosdick,  Merg- 

^  •  enthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 

pany — There  is  only  one  practical  way 
of  cleaning  the  throat  of  the  crucible 
in  a  line  casting  machine,  whether  the 
obstruction  be  located  directly  behind 
the  mouthpiece  or  at  the  normal  level 
of  metal  in  the  throat.  That  method  is 
to  remove  the  mouthpiece  and  to  saw 
out  the  accumulated  dross,  using  one 
of  the  special  saws  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  this  purpose. 

Two  different  types  of  mouthpieces 
have  prevailed  on  outstanding  machines, 
although  the  original  wedge  mouthpiece 
is  gradually  disappearing  through  re¬ 
placement  by  the  more  modem  type  of 
crucible  equipped  with  a  screwed  on 
mouthpiece. 

It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  wedge  mouthpiece  and  unless  the 
work  is  carefully  done,  the  crucible  is 
quite  liable  to  be  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  replacement. 
Before  starting  to  remove  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  place  a  scribed  mark  on  the  front 
face  of  the  crucible  directly  above  the 
right  end  hole  us  a  guide  for  locating 
the  new  mouthpiece. 

Support  the  right  front  end  of  the 
crucible  with  a  heavy  steel  bar  and  with 
a  suitable  drift  against  the  left  end  of 
the  crucible,  try  to  drive  the  mouthpiece 
to  the  right  If,  after  using  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  weight  on  hammer 
blows,  the  mouthpiece  does  not  start,  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  “curl  out 
the  gib.’  Grasp  the  left  projecting  end 
of  the  gib  with  a  pair  of  heavy  pliers 
and  curl  it  upward  and  outward  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  is  then 
possible  to  easily  remove  the  mouth¬ 
piece. 

The  seat  in  the  dovetail  cut  for  the 
mouthpiece  must  be  absolutely  clean  and 


light  hammer.  The  screws  can  then  be 
removed. 

Before  reapplying  the  mouthpiece, 
thoroughly  clean  both  the  back  of  the 
mouthpiece  and  the  face  of  the  crucible 
using  a  very  fine  emery  cloth  on  a 
smooth  wood  block.  Apply  a  film  of 
ordinary  machine  oil  to  the  back  of 
the  mouthpiece  and  apply  a  powdered 
graphite  and  machine  oil  paste  to  the 
screws.  A  marking  should  also  be 
placed  on  the  face  of  the  crucible  for 
relocating  purposes. 

The  above  applies  to  the  Linotype 
machine. 

Removing  the  mouthpiece  from  an 
Intertype  machine  should  be  done  with 
the  special  jwt  crucible  mouthpiece  re¬ 
mover  supplied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Place  the  wedge  between  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  gib,  driving  it  to  a  tight  fit. 
Place  the  remover  against  the  face  of 
the  mouthpiece  with  the  “U”  shaped 
end  to  the  right  and  the  sliding  block 
against  the  left  end  of  the  mouthpiece. 
The  inside  face  of  the  remover  should 
rest  against  the  face  of  the  mouthpiece. 

Use  an  end  wrench  or  monkey 
wrench  on  the  hexagon  head  of  the 
screw  which  moves  the  sliding  block, 
and  force  the  mouthpiece  out  of  posi¬ 
tion. 

When  reapplying  the  mouthpiece  all 
burrs  must  be  removed  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  surfaces  lapped  or  ground  to  a  bear¬ 
ing  with  emery  flour  and  oil  or  a  fine 
valve  grinding  compound.  Apply  a 
coating  of  machine  oil  to  the  parts  and 
as  in  previously  mentioned  work,  mark 
the  location  of  the  end  hole  before  re¬ 
moving  the  mouthpiece. 


ixrr  cent.  The  composition  most  widely  Combination  metal,  as  the  name  un¬ 
used  for  special  monotype  metal  today  plies,  is  a  compromise  metal,  yet  it  (Jotj 
is  9  per  cent  tin,  19  per  cent  antimony,  lavor  stereotype  casting  more  than  m 
balance  lead.  use  in  typesetting  maclimes  on  account 

An  antimony  content  of  4  per  cent  in  of  the  antimony  being  higher  than  the 
electrotype  backing  metal  is  likely  to  content  of  antimony  in  Standard  Lino- 
increase  the  hazard  of  cracked  plates  type  metal, 
on  the  press.  The  formula  most  widely 
used  for  backing  metal  calls  for  only 
3  per  cent  of  antimony. 

United  American  Metals  Corp’n., 

P.  J.  Kiernan. 


^  small  daily  plant 
nHntinir  about  100 


printing 

pages  a  week,  we  are  still  using  one 
pot  for  stereotyping  and  for  making 
pigs  for  our  Linotypes,  Intertype,  Elrod 
and  Ludlow.  Although  we  are  pretty 
faithful  in  freshening  up  the  metal  reg¬ 
ularly,  sometimes  I  think  we  are  not 
getting  the  utmost  in  performance  out 
of  the  metal  in  the  composing  room. 
Can  this  problem  be  met  in  any  way 
short  of  adding  expensive  equipment  and 
men?” — L.  E.  B.,  Jr. 


ANSWER: 


CRITICISM: 


We  note  on  page  114 
in  your  1936  Year 
Bewk,  that  you  give  the  composition  of 
printer’s  metals  as  recommended  by 
typesetting  machine  manufacturers. 

May  we  as  metal  men  who  have  done 
considerable  research  in  type  metal 
formulae,  register  a  friendly  criticism 
of  some  of  the  formulae  given. 

Your  composition  for  Linotype  metal 
calls  for  only  11  per  cent  of  anti¬ 
mony.  In  our  judgment,  this  amount 
is  insufficient  for  best  results  as  the 
metal  is  apt  to  be  too  soft.  We  put 
11.75 


R.  R.  Fulton,  pressroom 
superintendent,  Roan¬ 
oke  t,Va.)  Times- W'orld  Corporation-— 
My  answer  to  this  would  be  that  he  is 
evidently  trying  to  use  one  metal  for  all 
uses.  This  is  not  very  good  practice 
and  is  sure  to  give  trouble  in  one  or 
more  departments.  He  should  use  two 
different  metals  as  the  duties  which 
these  metals  perform  are  not  the  same. 

He  says  they  are  faithful  in  freshen¬ 
ing  up  their  metal  regularly.  But  he 
does  not  say  how.  The  addition  of 
new  metal  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but 
should  be  done  after  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  old  metal  by  the  company  from 
whom  the  new  metal  is  purchased.  They 
will  then  furnish  the  new  metal  made 
up  in  the  right  proportion  to  bring  the 
entire  lot  up  to  standard. 

By  using  two  separate  metals,  one  for 
stereotype  and  one  for  type  casting 
machines,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  separate  pot  in  which  to  re¬ 
melt  the  line-casting  metal.  I  see  no 
reason  for  adding  more  help,  as  evi¬ 
dently  some  one  is  already  doing  this 
work. 

But  he  must  keep  the  condition  of 
both  metals  up  to  standard  and  be  sure 
not  to  mix  one  metal  with  the  other. 

As  the  metal  he  is  using  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  stereotyping,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  buy  new  metal  for  the  type 
casting  machines.  Use  all  of  the  old 
for  stereotype. 


Where  combination  metal  is  in  use, 
it  may  be  maintained  at  all  times  at  tin 
proper  standard  of  combination  metal  br 
accepting  in  exchange  for  each  drosj 
shipment  an  equal  weight  of  "combink- 
tion  plus  metal.” 

By  introducing  the  “plus  metal’  into 
the  supply  in  an  amount  equal,  to  tht 
weight  of  dross  skimmed  off,  every  tint 
a  skimming  takes  place,  the  ingredkats 
lost  in  the  form  of  dross  are  replaced 
accurately. 

Where  a  plant  feels  it  is  advisable  to 
continue  the  use  of  combination  metal 
for  both  departments,  the  supply  can 
only  be  kept  up  to  an  ideal  coml^tior. 
standard  with  a  regular  exchange  oi 
dross  shipped  for  an  equal  weight  oi 
“combination  plus  metal.” 

This  would  not  renuire  the  purchase 
of  any  other  equipment. 

Clarence  Seaman, 
Vice-President, 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Compam 


I^IQcirKiT',  Robert  W.  Jones,  proles* 
Lfiasiiix  1  .  gQj.  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  Seattle — Item  froni 
E  &  P  Jan.  11,  p.  X  is  incorrect.  (C^ 
tion:  One  of  -America’s  earliest  prir; 
shops.  This  building  erected  on  the  islaod 
of  Maui,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  1832,  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  newspaper  to  be  pob- 
lished  West  of  the  Mississippi  .  .  . ) 
Correction:  First  newspaper  published 
west  of  Mississippi  was  the  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Gazette,  1808,  Joseph  Cha^, 
editor  and  proprietor. 

Dean  Palmer,  New  York  City-] 
”...  Well,  for  one  first :  How  abea 
St.  Louis  Republic,  established  1806 
There  are  other  papers  antedai  , 
Hawaii  printed  in  Missouri,  Arkansas 
Louisiana  or  Texas. 
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.. - - T‘"  ii./o  per  cent  antimony  m  our  new 

fit  prelection  makes  Linotype  metal  and  find  no  difficulty  in 

init  nf  otnorv  ^  ^  preserving  this  standard  for  our  patrons 

_ back  of  within  a  tolerance  of  .25  per  cent  either 


ANSWER; 


the  mouthpiece  or  use  the  finest  obtain- 


^le^grade  of  valve  grinding  compound.  There  are  several  different  formulae 


used  b"  newspapers  for  stereotype 
metal.  The  one  most  widely  used  how- 


imately  the  same  length  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  drive  two  small  nails  or  brads 
into  the  block  so  that  the  nails  will 
project  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  using 
this  blwk  as  a  holder,  lap  the  new 
mouthpiece  to  a  perfect  bearing.  Use 
very  short  strokes  in  the  lapping  opera¬ 
tion. 

_  It  is  customary  to  apply  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  powdered  red  lead  and  linseed 
oil  paste  to  the  back  of  the  new  mouth- 
puxe  when  applying  it  Locate  the  end 
hole  under  the  scribed  mark  and  drive 
the  wedge  in  tightly  from  the  left  end 
of  the  crucilfle.  Have  a  new  mouth¬ 
piece  and  gib  at  hand  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  impossible  to  salvage  the  original 
equipment,  particularly  if  the  mouth¬ 
piece  IS  damaged  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
it  out. 

The  crucible  must  be  hot  when  re¬ 
moving  the  mouthpiece,  and  while  it  is 
customary  to  apply  the  new  mouthpiece 
to  a  cold  crucible,  the  difference  in  ex¬ 
pansion  properties  of  cast-iron  and  steel 
makes  it  preferable  to  have  the  crucible 
hot  and  the  mouthpiece  and  gib  cold 
when  applying  the  new  parts. 

To  remove  a  screwed  on  mouthpiece, 
it  is  preferable  to  first  purchase  the 
special  screw  loosening  tool  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  piece  of  ^  inch 
round  steel  with  a  projecting  tongue  on 
one  end.  Place  the  tongue  in  the  screw 
slot  and  strike  the  other  end  of  the 
tool  three  or  four  smart  blows  with  a 


ever,  is  5  per  cent  tin,  14  per  cent 
antimony,  balance  lead. 

For  special  monotype,  v/e  recommend 
an  antimony  content  higher  than  16.50 


It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  daily  paper  with  a 
circulation  as  high  as  12,000  to  get  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  from  a  combination  sup¬ 
ply  of  type  metal  for  both  composing 
room  as  well  as  the  stereotype  foundry. 
However,  for  the  very  best  results  in  the 
reproduction  of  halftones  and  solids,  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  Standard 
Linotype  metal  for  the  composing  room 
and  Standard  Stereotype  metal  for  the 
stereotype  foundry. 


NIGHT  UGHTS  OF  INDUSTRY 


/%ff  ipcn/^M  How  widely  used  i: 

QUESTION:  califo^  tyi. 

case  now  ?  I  notice  with  the  growth  c 
new  methods  that  many  plants  are 
it,  especially  for  the  larger  display  lb 
and  I  was  wondering  if  we  should  re 
organize  our  rather  antiquated  systerj 
Please  sign  this  as  ‘Just  Another  Har¬ 
ried  Foreman.’” 

ANQWFR-  reply  to  this  'if 

would  state  that  tii  dt 
California  Job  Case  is  still  the  noit  i,( 
popular  case  in  use  in  both  ncwsjapei  on 
and  commercial  job  printing  ptet 
However,  everyone  will  have  to  a( 
that  it  never  was  very  well  adapt! 
to  the  storage  of  large  type  and  in 
statement  we  would  include  even  t) 
as  small  as  42  point  if  it  be  e.xti 
and  carried  in  any  greater  qui 
than  job  fonts.  There  is  another  styl 
case  which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Calf 
fornia  Job  Case  but  which  was  usedli 
the  storage  of  wood  type.  : 

“This  case  proved  very  satisfactry 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  pri 

signed.  However,  within  the  past  w  ■ 
years  there  came  a  demand  for  c  ^ 
creased  and  better  facilities  for  storm 
large  sizes  of  metal  type.  This  dtn^  p^j 
prompted  the  American  Type  FoandBl  ^  ^ 
Company  to  design  a  new  type  of  cap 
which  is  called  a  Large  Letter 
This  case  is  8  inches  wider  than  ^ 
standard  type  case  and  is  equipped  vil  ^j- 
adjustable  division  strips  to  accoicm 
date  various  sizes  of  type  boches.  i 
also  has  compartments  for  spacing  oia. 
terial  for  the  respective  bodies  car^  uj. 
in  the  case.  This  case,  due  to  the  esti 
weight,  to  the  increased  size  and  ‘  I 
nature  of  the  contents,  operates  on  i  I  pj. 
lers  which  makes  it  easy  to  witbdr=1  p^ 
from  the  cabinet  with  a  capacity  load  ^ 
J.  M.  Collins,  an' 

Chief  Engineer, 

American  Type  Foub'! 


GEORGE  BENTLEY  DIES 

George  Bentley,  member  of 


Night  work  did  not  sufficiently  increase  the  capacity  of  Vandercook  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  meet  1936  demands  for  proof  presses  so  an  addition  to  the 
plant  (above  at  night)  has  been  completed  recently.  More  men  are  employed 
at  the  factory  than  ever  before. 


New  York  Herald  Trilhme  compc-J  -j-] 
room  for  42  years  and  former  nj. 
vice-president  of  the  International  Tyr* 
graphical  Union,  died  Feb.  4  in 
York  City.  i 
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‘FIRST  IMPRESSION’  NEEDS  ATTENTION 

Experienced  Observer  Of  Old  Problem  Says  Newspapers  As  Well  As  Manufacturers  Have 
Responsibility  Which  Cannot  Be  Shirked — Practical  Moves  Possible 


By  A.  L.  LENGEL 

Production  Manager,  Oakland  Tribune 


“F  i  r  s  t  Impression” 
troubles  by  the  web 
perfecting  method  are 
as  old  as  newspaper 
presses.  Here  one  of 
the  Coast’s  leading 
production  managers 
brings  the  problem 
up-to-tbe-minute,  giv¬ 
ing  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  and  frankly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers, 
as  well  as  equipment, 
newsprint,  ink  and 
roller  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Lengel  has  done 
a  thoroughly  adequate 
job  in  summing  up  the 
case,  and  welcomes 
reactions  from  his 
“jury”  of  readers. 


A.  L.  Lengel 


1.\.\sMLCJi  as  tliere  are  no  two 
plants  indentically  equipped  or 
ji^iplied,  lirst  impression  effects 
ay  be  similar  in  them,  but  of  en- 
ijdy  different  degree,  so  while  the 
problem  is  of  general  proixjrtions, 
irquires  local  diagnosis  to  meet 
DC  localized  variations. 

In  recent  years  considerable  im- 
jrovement  has  been  made  in  the 
ijiality  of  newspaper  printing. 
However,  the  comparative  quality 
cierences  between  the  first  and 
..icond  impressions  remain  about 
oesanie.  Of  course,  the  big  rea- 
M  for  this  is  because  these  print- 
;.igs  are  made  under  different  con- 
anoiis  while  using  the  .same  ma- 
icrials  and  machines. 

Usually  everything  dune  to  improve 
tat  lirsi  impression  printing  is  some* 
tang  that  will  help  generally,  so  it 
sa’t  so  much  a  problem  of  printing 
tat  first  impression  as  it  is  to  protect 
tiie  printing  after  it  is  made.  The  fact 
■Jat  first  impressions  today  are 
wter  than  seconds  used  to  be  doesn’t 
!«m  to  alter  the  case.  Of  course,  safe- 
jtarding  the  delivery  of  first  impres- 
suDs  may  make  changes  necessary  in 
tie  printing  formula. 

I  If  we  should  succeed  in  levelling  the 
i  (?ality  differences  between  the  impres- 
iKMS  to  a  point  of  satisfaction,  we  open 
•k  way  for  increased  press  speeds  and 
tack  will  come  the  old  problem  with 
possibly  a  few  new  angles.  A  reduction 
m  present  press  speeds  will  disclose,  to 
some  extent,  just  how  far  we  have  al¬ 
ready  progressed  with  the  solution  of 
iie  trouble  and  what  to  expect  when 
iurther  progress  is  made. 

We  want  greater  production  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  secured  in  practical  mea¬ 
sures,  and  the  relatively  poor  printing 
effects  of  the  first  impression  might 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  governor 
controlling  our  advance. 

Problem  Is  Basic 

Present  press  designs  provide  a  simi- 
hntj  01  iirst  and  second  impressions 
tfic  world  over,  this  is  basic  in  web- 
penectiiig  press  construction,  and  be¬ 
ing  sucli  cannot  be  changed  unless  the 
design  were  altered,  which  implies  that 
a  radical  change  in  the  printing  method 
would  of  necessity  follow.  To  date 
twe  is  no  known  practical  way  in 
which  the  modern  newspaper  can  be 
prmted,  collated  or  folded  without  liav- 
mg  first  impressions.  Of  course,  presses 
<iau  be  improved  considerably  without 
necessarily  altering  present  methods  ol 
pruning. 

VVeb-perfecting  rotogravure  has  no 
urst  impression  in  the  sense  that  the 
newspaper  has  because  of  their  use  of 
P™^raphic  cylinders  and  the  drying 
OI  individual  impressions,  a  method  that 
prondes  a  closer  similarity  of  printing 
conditions  on  both  impressions. 

It  is  possible  that  larger  newspapers 
^opt  some  transfer,  or  offset 
nwfiod,  for  advance  sections,  involving 
"ther  planagraphic  plates,  or  relief 
plates,  used  in  conjunction  with  offset 
printing.  However  these  and  similar 
conjectures  are  of  no  immediate  assist* 
ance  for  daily  black  and  white. 

'*e  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
newspapers  are  composed  of  an  equal 
um^r  of  pages,  half  of  which  must 
“  first  impression  printings  and  all 
^  which  must  ^ve  some  real  use. 

fie  cost  of  getting  out  a  newspaper 
raaices  no  account  of  first  or  second 
Of  left-hand  pages, 
or  far-forward”  position,  etc. 

tt  IS  upon  this  enonomic  basis  that 
vevenues  necessary  to  continued  oper¬ 


ation  are  predicated.  It  would  then 
appear  that  anyone  getting  a  far  for¬ 
ward  right-hand  position  second  im¬ 
pression  was  receiving  better  than  an 
average  economic  return.  If  all  pages 
had  to  be  similarly  printed,  increased 
production  costs  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  space  rates.  It  is  ex¬ 
emplary'  of  the  old  practice  of  first 
come,  first  served,  and  applies  in  many 
industries. 

Assuming  that  the  customer  is  al¬ 
ways  right  implies,  in  this  case,  that 
the  editor  will  have  to  take  “far-back” 
position  for  his  large  photographic  dis¬ 
plays.  or  suffer  his  “good  copy”  to  a 
first  impression  printing.  However,  all 
persons  interested  in,  or  benefitting 
through,  the  improvement  in  quality, 
or  quantity  production  are  not  without 
certain  measures  of  responsibility  and 
should  assume  their  share  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  corrective  measures  regardless 
of  how  they  may  be  defined  by  the 
needs  of  progress,  even  if  this  position 
merely  requires  their  sympathetic  in¬ 
dulgence  in  present  imperfections. 

Ad  Ideas  Complicated 

It  is  obvious  that  the  lay-out  of  the 
modern  newspaper  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult,  due  to  keener  competi¬ 
tive  practices  and  recent  general  econo¬ 
mic  pressures,  plus  the  continued  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  the  typographic  art  of 
the  newspaper. 

Many  advertisers  are  submitting  new 
ideas  in  display  advertising  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  no  interest,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  this  copy  is  poorly  adapted, 
through  lack  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  ad-writer.  This  is  one  instance 
where  a  profit  from  experience  could 
readily  be  had,  but  too  often  seems  to 
be  ignored.  Oftentimes  the  paste-up 
of  the  copy'  fails  to  provide  for  proper 
reductions  in  screens,  length  and  width, 
etc.,  and  if  placed  on  a  first  impres- 


-sion,  "everybody  is  out  of  step  but 
Jim.” 

Many  first  impression  printings  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  particularly  the  illus¬ 
trations  appearing  thereon  that  empha¬ 
size  the  differences  in  quality  printing. 
Therefore,  we  may  in  some  instances 
tie  called  upon  to  make  a  100  per  cent 
alteration  to  take  care  of  a  5  per  cent 
improvement;  however,  it  might  be 
cheap  at  that,  because  everything  we 
do  to  alleviate  the  trouble  has  a  con¬ 
nection  with  general  improvement. 

Many  Are  the  Causes 

While  both  impressions  are  affected 
by  imperfections  in  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  used,  the  first  impression  comes 
in  for  a  more  pronounced  share  of  these 
and  some  additional  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own — such  as  offset,  strike¬ 
through,  show-through,  tension,  paper 
and  packing  slurs,  adverse  impression, 
disfigured  news-stock,  greater  frictional 
abuses,  and  possibly  other  complex¬ 
sounding  ailments. 

The  foregoing  might  be  termed  ef¬ 
fects,  the  following  as  causes :  ink  pene¬ 
tration,  irregularities  in  materials  and 
temperatures,  poorly  adapted  and  im¬ 
properly  placed  copy,  inaccuracies  in 
the  physical  and  mechanical  properties 
of  newsprint,  poor  engravings  and 
stereotype  plates,  irregularities  in 
make-up,  plate  register,  press  design, 
press  speed,  press  blanketing,  pitchlines, 
web-slippage,  press  rollers  and  impres¬ 
sion. 

The  proper  placing  of  screened,  or 
photographic,  copy  means  that  it  will 
go  on  a  second  impression  page  where 
it  will  receive  no  complications  from  an 
adverse  impression.  If  this  class  of 
copy  must  go  on  a  first  impression,  then 
care  can  be  taken  to  back  it  up  with 
similar  copy,  if  possible,  and  to  avoid 
large  headletters,  or  signatures,  from 
striking  through.  Should  prominent 


characters  strike-through  into  a  face, 
the  eye  is  attracted  and  a  conscious 
effort  is  made  to  read  this  effect  rather 
than  the  message  intended. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  yvhen  the 
quality  of  newspaper  printing  reaches 
the  point  where  reader  interest  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  printed  message  and  not 
detracted  from  or  lessened  by,  printing 
defects,  we  will  have  reached  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  economical  usefulness  in¬ 
sofar  as  quality  of  print  is  concerned. 
Therefore,  we  should  not  overlook  even 
the  most  insignificant  item  that  might 
afford  opportunities  of  furthering  this 
result  and  enhancing  this  value. 

This  is  to  lend  importance  to  such 
things  as  trolly,  nipping  and  folding 
roller  offset;  predominance  of  sharp 
characters,  such  as  leaders  and  column 
rules ;  uniformity  of  page  sizes  and  reg¬ 
ister;  sharp  edges  on  exposed  type  and 
designs  and  similar  purely  mechanical 
irregularities  that  encourage  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  actual  printing.  When 
any  of  these  defects  appear  on  the  first 
impression  particularly,  the  reader’s 
critical  reaction  carries  over  the  balance 
of  the  page. 

In  the  same  sense  as  above,  reliable 
mat  shrinkage  is  important  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  2x4  mechanical  dimensions 
of  the  stereotype  plate,  although  this 
factor  is  affected  by  successive  casts. 

The  curvature  and  metal  face  of  the 
plate  must  be  reasonably  perfect,  or  it 
cannot  be  properly  inked,  which  means 
that  it  cannot  be  cleanly  printed  as  a 
first  impression,  although  a  satisfactory 
printing  might  result  on  a  second  im¬ 
pression.  The  ink  being  applied  under 
variable  pressures  in  unequitable 
amounts  over  an  irregular  and  unlevel 
surface  creates  what  might  be  termed 
“soft  spots”  that  will  continue  as  wet 
spots  after  the  plate  has  left  the  paper 
and  results  in  spotty  offset,  especially 
in  screens  or  illustrations.  If  faulty 
plates  set  up  a  bad  inking  condition, 
it  follows  that  the  impression  function 
is  similarly  affected  and  the  offset 
trouble  is  further  complicated. 

Some  manufacturers  of  press  blan¬ 
keting  materials  have  gone  to  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  provide  non-offsetting 
top-sheets.  The  writer’s  experience 
with  some  of  them  has  been  gratifying, 
but  not  completely  satisfying.  When 
offset  was  minimized,  ghosting  in¬ 
creased.  When  ghosting  was  licked, 
sharp  characters  were  accentuated. 
When  sharp  characters  were  controlled, 
offset  returned  through  a  lack  of  im¬ 
pression  firmness,  on  the  first  impres¬ 
sion. 

This  feature  of  the  problem  has  led 
the  writer  to  view  the  packing  situ¬ 
ation  as  a  divided  subject  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  two  impressions  are  print¬ 
ed  under  different  conditions,  to  accept 
this  fact  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
Which  implies  that  different  packing 
formulas  might  be  used  and  an  effort 
made  to  “print”  the  first  impression  in 
the  paper”  and  the  second  impression 
“on  the  paper.”  This  would  mean  util¬ 
izing  the  affinity  of  newsprint  for  news 
ink  more  fully  in  the  second  instance 
and  somewhat  less  in  the  first. 

Hard  Stock  Difficult 

Newsprint  variations  are  more  no¬ 
ticeable  on  first  impressions.  Assuming 
that  we  have  an  ideal  printing  condi¬ 
tion,  a  hard  stock  will  increase  offset 
while  a  soft  one  will  offer  a  dried-out, 
rumpled  sheet  to  the  second  impression, 
which  when  ironed  out  and  reversed  by 
this  impression  might  be  called  “show- 
through,”  or  anyone  of  a  great  many 
things  affecting  the  appearance  of  the 
first  impression. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  expe¬ 
dients  of  universal  application  with 
{Continwd  on  pa^e  XV) 
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L.  A.  EVENING  NEWS  IS 
CHANGED  COMPLETELY 

Boddy  Brings  Second  Paper  Into  Illus¬ 
trated  News  Plant — Format  to 
Be  Entirely  Revised  Over 
Coming  Months 

iSpecial  to  Kuitor  &  Publisher) 

Lus  A  MiiK-i-Kg  i<cb.  3 — iu  iUi  ucw 
dress,  new  torniat  and  new  name.  Uie 
Los  Angeles  Evening  News  made  its 
hrst  appearance  today  as  rumung  mate 
to  the  morning  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Datly  News.  The  cliange-over  marks 
the  complete  disappearance  of  tlie  old 
Los  Angeles  Record  as  such  after  41 
years  of  existence.  In  recent  ye-'-s  the 
Record  became  tlie  Post-Record,  and 
was  acquired  a  year  ago  by  Manchester 
Roddy,  publisher  of  the  morning  News, 
who  until  today  continued  to  operate 
It  under  that  name  in  its  own  plant  on 
Wall  Street  in  the  regulation  eight- 
column  format. 

Success  of  liis  operation  of  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  News  as  a  six-column  18-inch  tab¬ 
loid  was  an  important  factor  in  Roddy’s 
decision  to  bring  the  Record  over  to  the 
News’  tliree-story  plant. 

While  the  various  departments  are 
functioning  in  their  new  quarters,  the 
first  editions  are  being  produced  amid 
considerable  confusion,  due  to  the  fact 
that  alterations  in  progress  throughout 
the  building  are  still  far  from  com¬ 
plete. 

With  consolidation  of  the  two  plants, 
arrangement  of  the  departments  has 
been  centralized  and  simplified.  All  edi¬ 
torial  offices  are  on  the  third  floor,  the 
morning  and  evening  staffs  adjoining 
but  separated  by  glassed  partitions.  At 
the  front  end  of  the  building  on  the 
same  floor  are  the  United  Press  and 
syndicate  offices. 

The  composing  room  occupies  the  en¬ 
tire  back  half  of  the  second  floor,  and 
is  connected  to  the  two  editorial  de¬ 
partments  by  a  carrier  system  for  the 
delivery  of  copy  and  proofs.  Four  Lino¬ 
types  were  added  to  the  former  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  department  enlarged  to 
take  in  the  space  previously  used  by 
the  morning  News  editorial  department. 

Rusiness  departments  have  been  cen¬ 
tralized  on  the  front  half  of  the  second 
floor.  Old  partitions  which  were  of 
wood,  ceiling  high,  are  being  replaced 
by  glass  partitions  seven  feet  high. 

The  public  lobby  is  in  the  front  por¬ 
tion  of  the  first  floor,  with  the  press 
and  stereotype  rooms  to  the  rear,  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  composing  room.  A  va¬ 
cant  lot  adjoining  the  building  at  this 
end  has  been  leased  to  provide  room  for 
delivery  trucks  to  load. 

The  typographical  dress  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  is  still  undergoing  some  revi¬ 
sions.  The  tabloid  will  use  more  pictures 
than  formerly.  Flush-left  heads,  adopted 
several  months  ago,  will  be  continued, 
but  are  being  set  all  in  lower  case  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  word  and 
proper  names.  The  blue  signature  pre¬ 
viously  used  on  the  first  page  by  the 
Post-Record  has  been  dropped 


MACHINERY  COMPANY  FORMED 

Duplex  Press  Officials  Are  Directors 
of  Farm  Business 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Rattlecreek.  Mich.,  Feb.  A — Articles 
of  incorporation  for  the  Duplex  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  filed  January  25,  authorized 
capital  stock  of  a  new  firm  at  10,000 
shares  of  common  stock  with  a  book 
value  of  $1. 

The  first  board  of  directors  includes 
Irving  K.  Stone,  Marcus  Farley  and 
Lloyd  D.  Langs.  Mr.  Langs  has  been 
named  resident  agent  of  the  company. 

While  the  three  named  directors  are 
all  officers  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Co.,  it  is  pointed  out  the  Duplex  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  is  an  entirely  separate 
corporation  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  farm  machinery. 

Business  of  the  new  company  will 
be  confined  for  the  present  to  certain 
contract  work.  Production  has  not 
started.  Contrary  to  rumors  which  fol¬ 
lowed  filing  of  articles  of  incorporation 
in  Marshall.  Mich.,  no  plant  for  the 
new  concern  is  to  be  built. 


SHIPMENT  was  made  last  week  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  of  a  new  Duplex 
Unitube  press  for  installation  in  the  plant  of  the  comparatively  new  publica¬ 
tion  A  Nota.  It  is  the  first  of  the  new  Duplex  Uiiitubular  presses  to  go  abroad. 

When  the  press  is  in¬ 
stalled,  there  will  be 
four  printing  units  and 
two  folders  in  line. 
When  the  occasion  for 
color  work  arises,  the 
press  is  built  so  that 
color  units  may  be 
added  on  any  or  all 
units  without  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  press. 

Photo  on  the  left 
shows  Senor  Vittorio 
F  a  h  r  i  a  n  i  sent  by 
Publisher  G  e  r  a  1  d  o 
Rocha,  to  study 
American  metropoli¬ 
tan  publishing  meth¬ 
ods  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
duct  negotiations  at 
tlie  Duplex  factory  in 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
With  Senor  Fabriani 
is  his  interpreter. 
Hector  Calury  (left), 
and  Herman  Ninow 
(right)  Duplex  engi¬ 
neer.  The  pi  esses 
were  assembled  in 
Rattle  '"-eek  for  in¬ 
spection  by  Mr.  Fab- 
riana,  who  will  super¬ 
vise  installation  in  Rio 
De  Janeiro. 


PROGRESS  MADE  IN  PRESERVATION 
OF  PAPERS  THRU  FILM  PROCESS 


BRAZIL  DAILY  GETS  DUPLEX  UNITUBE 


lor  of  the  U.  of  C.  libraries,  told  Esi- 
TOR  &  PuBUSUEE  this  Week  that,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  virtually 
to  record  these  daily  editions  on  tiinn 
the  university  has  not  as  yet  officially 
taken  action  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
however,  the  university  lias  received  the 
1935  files  from  the  30  newsiiapers,  in- 
eluding  16  regional  metropoliun  cen. 
ters  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


CAMPUS  “LABS”  CONDEMNED 

State  Printer  in  Oregon  Brands  Thcai 
‘  ‘Extravagant’  ’ 

Maintenance  of  state-owned  prmting 
laboratories  at  University  oi  Oregon 
and  Oregon  state  college  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  journalism  students  was  con¬ 
demned  as  “uneconomical,  extravagant 
and  unnecessary”  by  E.  C.  Hobbs,  state 
printer,  in  a  survey  report  placed  before 
the  state  board  of  control. 

Immediate  curtailment  of  the  campis 
printing  facilities  was  recommended  by 
Hobbs.  He  argued  that  maintenance  d 
extensive  plants  is  unnecessary,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  “excellence  and 
high  standing  of  Eastern  schools  of 
journalism  where  ‘labs’  have  meager 
mechanical  equipment.” 

The  surv’ey  concludes  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  schools  “enlist  prac¬ 
tical  newspapermen  as  lecturers  as  is 
done  in  metropolitan  schools  elsewhere, 
and  use  the  newspaper  plants  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  when  poossible  as  labora¬ 
tories.” 

The  plant  at  the  university  in  Eugene 
is  valued  at  $43,000  and  the  one  at  the 
state  college  in  Corvallis  at  $39,000.  In 
lioth  instances  the  campus  dailies  are 
printed  in  the  “labs”,  as  well  as  offier 
jobs  for  the  higher  educational  svstem. 


INTERTYPE  ENLARGES  FACTORY 


1 
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Safety,  Longevity,  Visual  and  Copyright  Difficulties  Being  Ironed 
Out — Five  War  Years  of  New  York  Times  Now  in  Films 
For  $400,  Half  Regular  Edition  Cost 


Definite  progress  in  permanently  pre¬ 
serving  newspaper  files  by  means  of 
film  recordings,  is  reported  by  Dr.  M. 
Llewellyn  Raney,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  oi  Chicago  Libraries. 

Following  prolonged  U.  S.  Bureau  oi 
Standards  tests,  stability  of  acetate  cel¬ 
lulose  film  is  now  an  assured  factor. 
Dr.  Raney  recently  pointed  out  in  a 
paper  read  at  tlie  Conference  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Reference  Librarians  in 
Chicago.  Life  expectancy  of  this  type 
film  is  equal  to  rag  iiaper,  according 
to  Dr.  Raney.  Discussing  the  subject 
which  may  eventually  revolutionize 
libraries  and  research  centers.  Dr. 
Raney  stated  in  part: 

“The  medium  (filming)  is  economical 
and  as  adaptable  to  large  as  to  small 
operations,  as  suited  to  use  in  the  fields 
as  in  the  laboratory.  But  before  the 
probabilities  can  be  forecast  there  are 
four  other  considerations  to  be  faced— 
safety,  longevity,  eyes  and  copyright. 

“Well,  the  acetate  cellulose  film  is 
less  of  a  fire  hazard  than  paper.  Only 
this  kind  can  be  tolerated  in  libraries. 
Never  entertain  the  glamorous  nitrate 
of  the  movies,  which  is  all  too  closely 
akin  to  gunpowder  and  automobile  ex¬ 
haust. 

“Properly  made  (and  the  best  com¬ 
panies  make  it  properly),  it  has  as  long 
a  life  expectancy  as  the  best  100  per 
cent  rag  paper  or  alpha  cellulose.  That 
is,  if  it  is  kept  free  of  the  acid  and 
grease  of  human  touch,  and  is  stored 
in  proper  humidity,  temperature,  and 
purity  of  atmosphere. 

‘‘The  copyright  law  is  not  suspended 
by  the  appearance  of  this  new  medium 
of  communicating  written  records,  any 
more  than  it  is  legal  to  appropriate 
music  in  broadcasting,  though  so  easy 
in  each  case.  The  author  is  exclusive 
owner  of  his  copyrighted  text  for  the 
full  term  of  the  grant,  and  if  a  copy 
is  wanted  it  is  lawfully  to  be  got  only 
in  the  medium  he  chooses  or  allows. 

“.\nd  eyes — there’s  the  rub.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cameras  are  already  on  hand  and 
others  more  efficiently  responsive  to 
our  particular  need  are  coming  into 
sight.  But  the  means  of  restoring  these 
economical  miniatures  to  the  sphere  of 
quick  and  comfortable  reading  are  not 


so  far  advanced.  This  comes  in  part 
from  lack  of  standardization.” 

Dr.  Raney  mentioned  that  a  special 
Recordak  camera  is  now  in  course  of 
manufacture  which  will  photogra^ 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  rate. 

He  reviewed  how  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration,  a .  subsidiary  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  has  put  the  rive  World 
War  years  of  the  New  York  Times 
(1914-1918)  on  35  mm.  film  at  16  diam¬ 
eter  reduction  and  offers  them  for  a 
little  over  $400,  or  about  the  price  of 
the  regular  edition  when  bound,  or  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  rag-paper  edi¬ 
tion  bound,  and  it  takes  less  than  two 
lier  rent  of  the  original’s  storage  space. 

“This  is  a  most  important  movement, 
for  the  newsprint  of  the  past  two-thirds 
of  a  century  is  highly  perishable,”  said 
Dr.  Raney.  “The  newspapers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  dust  under  our  eyes.  And  yet, 
Iteing  the  nation’s  diary,  they  are  of 
inestimable  value  as  source  material. 
How  valuable  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  scale  of  prices  which 
single  copies  of  American  newspapers 


will  now  bring: 
To  1749.... 

.  .$9.00  per  number 

1750-1759... 

..  8.00 

1760-1769... 

..  7.00 

1770-1775... 

..  6.00 

1776-1779... 

..  5.00 

1780-1789. . . 

..  4.00 

1790-1800... 

..  3.00 

“A  dozen  papers  of  the  Colonial 

Additional  Machinery  Being  InstsUeJ 
to  Handle  Matrix  Volume 

The  Intertype  Corjwration  is  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  its  matrix  depart¬ 
ment  by  50  per  cent,  with  additional 
space  for  both  manufacturing  and  stor¬ 
age  purposes.  Additional  machinery  is 
being  installed  for  the  production  oi 
new  matrix  faces. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required 
to  manufacture  a  matrix  is  from  one 
to  three  weeks.  “In  these  modem 
times,  however,  it  is  rarely  possible  for 
the  manufacturers  to  handle  this  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  normal  basis.  Often  to 
demands  of  typographers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  necessitate  special  handling  and  to 
interruption  of  regular  productiot 
schedules.  This  is  one  reason  why  to 
Intertype  matrix  department  had  to  be 
enlarged  so  considerably  at  this  timt’’ 
an  Intertype  official  said. 

Besides  exacting  operations  in  matra 
manufacture,  another  factor  which  has 
a  considerable  bearing  on  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  this  work  is  the  matter  of 
storage.  Hundreds  of  different  fw 
and  sizes  of  matrices  must  be  provided 
for  and  a  large  number  of  matrices, 
sometimes  thousands,  of  each  character 
must  be  carried  in  stock  at  the  factory 
and  in  branch  offices. 


period  have  seemed  so  very  important 
that  libraries  able  to  secure  them  have 
been  willing  to  pay  17^4  to  60  cents 
a  page  for  photostat  prints.  file 
of  the  London  Times  from  1800  was 
offered  three  years  ago  for  $7,500. 
Practically  all  our  files  of  newspapers 
have  to  be  reproduced.  The  camera 
here  is  our  salvation.  Dr.  Rendikson 
advises  reduction  to  3x4  inches  and 
printing  of  two  such  pages  on  a  5-inch 
X  8-inch  card.  The  other  way  is  micro¬ 
film.” 

The  University  of  (Chicago  library 
is  preserving  30  important  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  world  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  permanent  record  of 
present  dav  life. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Kuhiman.  associate  direr- 


RECENT  LINOTYPES  INSTALLED 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  instal-  | 
led  by  the  Nan  Diego  IJnion-TribvM',  j' 
Sir  eat  or  (Ill.)  Times-Press;  Indian-  !| 
at>olis  Titnes;  Otvensboro  (Ky.)  Md-  j 
sengcr-Inqttirer ;  Greenfield  (Mass.)  j 
Recorder-Gazette :  Jackson  (Miss.)  ti 
Daily  News;  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  , 
Press;  Sloivk  Catholic  Sokol.  Passaic,  f 
N.  J.;  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standari'.  : 
Warsaw  (N.  Y.)  Western  Nev-  . 

Yorker;  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Indepen-  ? 
dent;  Mc.-llester  (Okla.)  Demoerd;  ! 
.Arlington  (Texas)  Journal;  Hotiskn 
Press;  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News', 
Dailv  Reminder,  RckIc  Springs.  Wyo.:  , 
Minden  (Ont.)  Echo;  Le  Dezvir,  Mon-  ! 
treal;  Buffalo  Ei>ening  Nezvs. 


YOUNG  HEADS  BOSTON  GROUP  1 

Milton  P.  Young,  of  the  Bosiat 
(Mass.)  Ei’ening  Transcript,  was  elect- i 
^  president  of  the  Franklin  Ty^  | 
graphical  Society  of  Boston  at  its  llM 
annual  meeting  at  the  Boston  City  Cl» 
Tan.  16.  .\nthony  J.  Philpott.  art  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Globe,  was  the  speaker. 
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IRONWOOD  GLOBE  IS 
PLANNING  BUILDING 


Linwood  Noyes  to  Build  Modern 
Structure  in  Michig'an — Only  Equip¬ 
ment  Will  Be  in  Addition  to 
Present  Machinery 


Plans  for  building  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant  during  the  coming  summer 
were  announced  recently  by  the  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe.  Work  on 
the  new  building  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  plans  and  specifications  are  com¬ 
plete,  according  to  Linwood  1.  Noyes, 
Daily  Globe  publisher  and  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

The  new  structure  is  to  be  built  under 
the  direction  of  James  William  Thomas, 
Cleveland  architect,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  plant.  The  wooden  front  struc¬ 
ture.  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Daily  Globe  since  the  fall  of  1919,  will 
be  razed  and  completely  rebuilt.  The 
brick  structure  in  the  rear,  built  several 
years  later,  will  be  retain^  and  remod¬ 
eled.  An  addition  will  be  built  in  the 
rear  to  provide  for  storage  of  at  least 
two  carloads  of  newsprint  and  also  to 
provide  new  delivery,  mailing  room  and 
carrier  facilities. 

The  new  front  section  will  extend  the 
full  width  of  the  lot  and  will  house  the 
business  office,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  on  the  first  floor.  A 
new  composing  room  will  be  built  on 
the  second  floor  and  the  front  part  of 
the  second  floor  will  be  used  for  new 
and  larger  accommodations  for  the  news 
and  editorial  departments. 

The  building  will  be  modem  in  every 
detail  and  of  Are  resistii^;  constructioa 
All  equipment  in  all  offices  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  new  as  will  be  the  furnishings. 
The  mechanical  equipment,  however, 
will  be  changed  only  in  so  far  as  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  is  needed. 

The  new  plant  will  provide  nearly 
twice  as  much  floor  space  as  is  now 
available  in  the  old  building. 


NEW  36  POINT  FONTS 

The  36  point  sizes  of  two  newspaper 
headletter  faces — Bodoni  Bold  Con¬ 
densed,  and  C^lon  Bold  Condensed,  as 
well  as  36  point  Caslon,  have  been  added 
by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  face  will  run  in  a 
wide  72-channel  magazine,  as  also  will 
the  36  point  Caslon  Bold  Condensed. 
TTie  lower-case  of  the  latter  also  may 
be  run,  if  desired,  in  the  cap  channels 
of  a  72-channel  magazine,  and  the  caps 
in  a  wide  auxiliary.  The  36  point 
Caslon  Bold  Condensed  will  run  in  a 
72-channel  magazine. 


“MEBOLD’ 

IS  BORN 

L 

im 

□  inn 

The  Daily  Herald's  circulation  it  steadily 
climbing  toward  :ts  prt>!»pei  it>  figure*. 


The  month  of  November.  1933.  showed  the 
lowest  daily  net  paid  circulation  average 
tines  April,  1925. 


Last  month  (December  19351  The  Daily 
Herald's  circulation  showed  a  gain  of  one 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty>three 
paid  subscribers  over  Novnnber.  1933. 


Here  are  daily  average  net  paid  circulation 
figures  for  the  last  three  years: 


h-MardtlKiS . 5.3M 


k  Dece^er,  193S . m 


Mack.  1834 . 5IJ2 

Noveaker,  1933 . 4,881 


MANCHESTER  PLANT  OF  LONDON  EXPRESS 


.\rchiterts  drawing  of  the  new  Manchester  office  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
now  being  built.  The  architect  and  engineer  is  Sir  EL  Ovren  Williams,  who 
was  engineer  of  the  British  Elmpire  Exh&ition  at  Wembley.  Duplicate  editions 
of  the  Express  are  printed  in  London  and  Manchester,  the  latter  plant  sup¬ 
plying  the  North  of  England  and  Ireland. 


rotogravure  presses  are  eliminated,  nro- 
tiding  advantage  is  taken  to  eliminate 
causes  for  variation  and  failure  in  the 
preparation  in  the  copy  and  all  the  ni^ 
duction  steps  to  the  press. 

“A  gravure  system  utilizing  a  prim 
made  from  a  gelatin  base  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  small  edition  newspaper  and 
with  the  proper  simple  equiiwient,  en¬ 
able  a  wider  use  of  photograi^s 
locally  which  could  be  reproduce  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  screens  thus  providing 
greater  interest  in  news  articles^ 
illustrations  which  are  not  now  avail- 
able.  The  cost  of  making  cuts  and  set¬ 
ting  up  a  type  page  for  a  small  edition 
newspaper  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  for 
the  dailies  with  larger  editions. 

“The  present  day  quality  of  half  tone 
cuts  and  other  illustrations  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  is  of  no  better  qu^ty 
than  it  was  25  years  ago.  Advances 
have  been  made,  of  coure,  in  speed  bat 
not  in  quality,  'fhe  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  the  illustrations  in  newspapers 
and  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  is 
here.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  new  forward  steps  will  be  adopted 
to  the  advantage  of  the  publisher,  the 
advertiser  and  the  public.” 


PROCESSES  WORKING  TOWARD  DAILY 
USES  OF  GRAVURE,  HUEBNER  SAYS 


Authority  on  Photo-Composition  Traces  Handicaps  of  Gravure  for 
Newspapers — Speaker  at  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Publishers 
Describes  Process  For  Accurate  Reproductiim  of  Colors 


WILLIAM  C.  HUEBNER,  owner 
of  Huebner  Laboratories  and  re¬ 
search  expert  for  Lanston  Monotype 
Company,  told  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  about  de¬ 
velopments  working  toward  daily  use 
of  gravure  in  newspapers.  He  spoke 
before  the  PNPA  mechanical  session 
Jan.  24  in  Harrisburg. 

After  describing  present  processes  as 
inadequate  for  daily,  long-run  needs,  Mr. 
Huebner  sketched  processes  he  believes 
adaptable  to  newspaper  usage. 

“About  seven  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  installed  a  German  Web  Offset 
Press  and  i^oto  composing  machine 
equipment,  for  making  offset  press 
plates. 

“Eight-page  copies  of  the  ‘Classmate’ 
were  produced  at  about  8,000  copies  per 
hour,  editions  running  about  150,000 
copies.  The  life  of  the  plates  from 
which  these  editions  are  printed  will 
vary  from  80,000  to  150,000,  depending 
on  the  surface  speeds  of  the  cylinder 
and  consequently  friction  between  the 
rubber  blanket  and  the  plate  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rubber  blanket  and  the  web 
of  paper,  as  well  as  the  setting  of 
dampening  rollers. 

“The  forms  with  the  type  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  locked  up  exactly  the  same 
as  the  type  printer  requires.  Instead  of 
sending  the  form  to  the  electrotyper, 
the  form  is  sent  to  the  offset  depart¬ 
ment.  Impressions  are  printed  on  the 
transparent  him  such  as  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Type,  lines,  and  half  tone  dots 
must,  of  necessity,  be  opaque  to  prevent 
light  action  through  the  image  areas. 
The  film  was  put  in  a  photo  composing 
machine  and  exposed  in  its  required  lo¬ 
cation  directly  on  the  offset  press  plate. 
The  plate  is  developed  and  chemically 
treated  and  put  on  the  press  ready  to 
print. 

“Obviously  by  this  photo  composing 
method,  printing  is  done  from  original 
images.  The  cost  of  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  has  been  eliminated  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  the  result  of  the  shortest  possible 
steps  between  the  type  form  and  the 
printing  press,  the  cost  of  the  press 
plates  being  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
electros  or  stereotypes. 


screening  of  type  matter  which  produces 
ragged  edges  on  type. 

“If  these  two  factors  are  eliminated, 
rotogravnire  printing  could  be  used  for 
the  daily  newspaper  because  bands  of 
copper  sheeting  could  be  used  in  place 
of  solid  cylinders  and  changes  needed 
by  successive  editions  could  be  made 
quickly  and  without  trouble. 

“In  analyzing  the  difficulties  with 
color  gravure,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  variation  or  lack  of  control  in  the 
etching  process  accounts  for  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  result  from  the 
copy.  About  a  year  ago,  we  installed 
a  device  known  as  the  Colorvalhuemeter 
which  utilizes  a  light  beam,  a  photo 
electric  cell  and  a  meter  calibrated  to 
numbers  symbols  contained  on  a  color 
chart  and  a  wedge  scale. 

“The  purpose  of  this  device  was  to 
measure  exactly  the  light  transmission 
qualities  of  a  set  of  color  plates.  It 
was  discovered  that  a  set  of  plates  made 
with  utmost  care  as  to  exposure  time, 
development,  washing  and  fixing,  pro¬ 
duced  a  set  of  four  plates  which  looked 
alike  in  the  judgment  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher  and  the  retoucher,  but  a  check-up 
on  the  Colorvalhuemeter  disclosed  vari¬ 
ations  in  light  tran.cinission  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  from  the  \'alue  needed  by 
measurement.  This  would  partly  ac¬ 
count  for  the  variation  in  etching  for 
which  the  etcher  is  blamed. 

“Color  gravure  will  be  possible  for 
the  daily  newspaper  when  the  destruc¬ 
tive  pressures  that  are  now  required  on 


NEW  SULPHITE  PIPE  UNE 

A  sulphite  stock  pipe  line,  connecting 
the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  subsidiary 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
Neivs,  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  with  the  B«- 
ver  Board  Company’s  Thorold  plant  has 
been  construct^  as  part  of  a  ten-year 
agreement  for  sale  of  the  Ontario’s  sur¬ 
plus  supply  of  sulphite.  Several  yean 
ago  the  capacity  of  the  sulphite  palp 
plant  was  increased  to  supply  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Tribune  paper  mill  at 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  After  the  Tona- 
wanda  mill  was  sold,  there  was  surplus. 
Since  installation  of  the  pipe  line,  the 
surplus  is  pumped  in  raw  slush  form 
to  the  Beaver  Board  Company,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  3,(K)0  feet,  resulting  in 
extensive  economies  for  both  companies, 
llie  installation  is  an  innovation  in  that 
the  pipe  itself  is  copper  throughout  with 
special  patented  joints. 


RECENT  INTERTYPE  PURCHASES 

Newspaper  purchasers  of  Interty^ 
reported  recently  include  HuwtjwUr 
(Ala.)  Mercury;  Berkeley  (Cal.)  0^ 
zette;  East  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une;  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribunt; 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News:  Joliet  (III) 
Spectator;  Barbourville  (Ky.)  Motm- 
tain  Advocate;  Bar  Harbor  (Me.) 
Press;  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star; 
Crawford  (Neb.)  Northwest  Nebra^ 
News;  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nraa; 
Clovis  (N.  Mex.)  Evening  News-Jow- 
ml;  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press;  Ntw 
York  D(uly  Netvs;  Akron  (O.)  Timtr 
Press;  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee;  Prom- 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  Richmond  (Va.) 
News- Leader;  Richmond  {Vai.)  Times- 
Dispatch;  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 


INSTALLED  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

The  Dover  (O.)  Reporter  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  “one-man”  engraving  plant, 
manufactured  by  the  Standard  Engrar- 
iiig  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

JfempaperJrcfiitechiic^CmfmecnjKj 


The  display  line  in  this  ad  is  Mebold 
(medium  bold),  the  design  of  W.  G. 
Wilkes  of  the  BiloxiGulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald.  When  his  editors 
wanted  “something  distinctive”  to  nse 
in  a  circulation  promotion  ad,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kes  produced  Mebold  on  the  saw.  It 
is  a  combination  of  rules. 


“It  is  along  these  lines  that  much 
progress  is  possible  in  the  production 
of  daily  newspapers  by  rotogravure 
where  positive  impressions  on  trans¬ 
parent  base  can  be  exposed  direct  to  a 
sensitized  cylinder  or  plate.  The  draw¬ 
back,  at  present,  is  the  use  of  the  doctor 
blade  for  wiping  the  cylinders  and  the 
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The  standard  drawsheet  of  A  polished  satin  finish  draw-  The  tympan  with  the  silver 
the  publishing  trade.  Fine  qual-  sheet,  specially  designed  for  ser-  finish.  A  favorite  for  years, 

ity  adapted  for  either  rotary  vice  and  durability.  Built  to  Successfully  used  on  most  of  the 

presses  or  flat-bed  work.  give  longer  life  and  better  results.  large  dailies. 


PRINT  CLEARER  —  WEAR  BETTER 


lAIPROVE  PRINTING 


AMERICAIV  PUBUSHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131,  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


EDINBURGH  SCOTSMAN  ENTHUSIASTIC 

by  the  expansion  of  tl^ 

OVER  TELETYPESETTER  OPERATION  As  well  as  the  perforator  and  operat- 

U»er  of  Equipment  Wires  20  Colics  of  Teletyped  Mat-  “^1  “sys^m  ^foV^Tgr^phTc”  w 
ter  from  Londmi  Each  Night — Two  Trips  to  America  Pave  The  operator  may  be  in  London  and 

way  for  Successful  Installation  of  Electrical  Device  The  Kdmi  op^aTor  "coi^s’S'^'^hi's 

w  p  MORRIS  "takes”  on  the  perforator,  the  resultant 

c  •  .  j  .  .  c  ,  tape  is  padded  through  a  telegraph 

Superintendent  of  Communications,  Edinburgh  Scotsman  transmitter,  and  a  re-perforator  in 

SINCE  May,  1934,  when  the  first  in-  through  the  operating  unit  attached  to  Edinburgh  reproduces  the  code  com- 
stallation  of  the  Teletypesetter  the  Linotype  machine,  and  here  the  iier-  binations  on  another  tape,  this  latter 
rtmoment  outside  America  was  put  into  forations  in  the  tape  are  made  to  actuate  l)eing  sent  to  the  composing  room  and 


jptration  at  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  the  key  levers  of  the  Linotype  machine,  put  through  a  l^inotype  machine. 

ciice.  the  term  Teletypesetting  has  _ 

jaynir  widely  known  in  Scotland,  as 
its  pros  and  cons  have  been  much  dis- 
;jsjed  in  the  trade  papers,  and  generally 
ijieaking,  there  has  been  quite  a  fuss 
3jde  about  this  new  departure  in  tj-pe- 

iCttinK. 

But  while  the  fuss  has  been  going  on 
work  hsa  been  quietly  proceeding  at  the 
Scotsman  office,  and  the  original  Tele- 
tvpesetter  equipment  of  two  machines 
las  been  increased  to  nine  machines, 
ad  thus  the  first  equipment  in  Europe 
las  been  enlarged  to  the  largest  Tele- 
trpesetting  plant  in  any  single  office  in 
die  world. 

In  my  own  view  Teletypesetting  is  a 
logical  development  of  automatic  tele¬ 
graphy.  If  it  is  possible  to  actuate  a 
•ipewTiter  key  lever  by  telegraphy  it  is 
odiously  possible  to  make  a  matrix 
drop  into  an  assembler.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  the 
initial  stages,  but  none  that  have  not 
i  been  overcome  in  straightforward  me- 
chamcal  manner.^  .  t.  ,  The  Telegraph  Ruom  in  Fleet  Street,  London.  Twenty  columns  of  the  Scots* 

The  two  principal  iinits  of  Teletype-  man  are  composed  in  this  room  every  night,  wired  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 

^  setter  equipment  _  are  ime  perforator  and  automatically  set  on  Linotype  machines, 

the  operating  unit.  The  perforator  has 

^  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard,  but  in-  Watching  the  machine  at  work  in-  The  wiring  operation  is  of  particular 
*  stead  of  the  keys  actuating  typebars  variably  reminds  one  of  the  automatic  interest  to  newspapers  like  the  Scots¬ 
like  an  ordinary  typewriter,  they  cause  player-piano,  as  the  keys  drop  merrily  man,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
,  a  bank  of  punches  to  perforate  a  con-  as  though  being  struck  by  some  unseen  news  in  each  morning’s  paper  comes  in 
i  tinuous  roll  of  paper  tape  with  ccxle  hand,  the  mats  fall  into  the  assembler  via  London.  In  the  ordinary  run  of 
combinations.  in  proper  order,  and  at  the  end  of  the  events  this  copy  must  be  telegraphed  by 

When  the  operator  has  finished  his  line  the  elevator  handle  is  automatically  an  automatic  system,  and  it  is  fairly 
“take,”  the  perforated  tape  is  passed  pressed  down  and  the  line  goes  away  to  obvious  that  if  you  can  harness  the 


telegraph  process  to  the  setting  process 
you  are  going  to  save  a  lot  of  time. 

With  this  point  in  view  William 
Ingle,  the  Chief  of  our  composing  room, 
and  myself  went  across  to  America  in 
1933  to  see  what  the  Teletypesetter 
could  do,  and  we  were  both  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  potentialities  that  we 
ordered  two  installations  of  Teletype¬ 
setter. 

These  were  put  into  operation  early 
in  1934  on  an  experimental  basis,  and 
the  results  of  the  experiment  were  so 
perfectly  successful  that  after  only  three 
months  it  was  decided  to  considerably 
increase  the  automatic  plant.  Our 
three  months’  experience  had,  of  course, 
taught  us  quite  a  lot,  and  we  saw  how 
our  plant  could  be  improved  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  all  the  various  forms  of 
setting  which  are  needed  in  a  daily 
newspaper  office. 

Our  first  experimental  installation 
had  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  setting 
the  stock  market  quotations  in  point 
Roman.  But  we  had  in  mind  bigger 
things  than  the  setting  of  the  stock  list, 
so  Mr.  Ingle  drew  up  his  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  machines  of  the 
future. 

Then  we  set  .sail  for  America  again, 
this  time  accompanied  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
technical  adviser  to  the  Chairman  of 
Linotype  and  Machinery  Ltd.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  with  our  friends  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Corporation  in  Chicago,  ham¬ 
mered  out  the  details  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  which  were  to  be  built  at  Al¬ 
trincham,  England,  together  with  the 
necessary  alterations  to  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  any  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  advantages  of  Tele¬ 
typesetting  equipment  in  a  printing 
plant,  but  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that 
it  greatly  increases  the  utility  of  the 
line-casting  machine  by  making  possible 
a  greater  output.  It  is  an  important 
factor  in  saving  time  in  a  newspaper 
office  from  the  receipt  of  telegraphed 
or  local  copy  to  the  reading  of  the 
galley  proof. 


CLARK’S  PRECISION 

DRAWSHEETS 


KLEERPRINT 


IMPERIAL  VENEERED 


SILVERTOP 
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baby  was  carried  onto  Uie  brass-raiUt 
platform  and  pushed  the  button  of 
starting  switcL 

Those  responsible  for  a  36-page  tab- 
loid  (plus  24  standard  pages)  finan,-; 
and  press-dedication  edition  issued  Jan. 
12  were  C.  H.  Harris,  managing  editor 
for  30  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff ;  William  F.  Smiley,  city  ^tor 
and  editor  of  the  financial  edition’ 
Marian  Bush  Snyder,  society  editor; 
Grover  E.  Mitchell,  sports  and  malf».J 
editor,  and  P.  O.  Nochols,  advertising 
manager. 

BOOKLET  PICTURES  MILESTONES 

As  one  of  the  preliminary  items  in 
the  observance  of  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  (i». 
pany  has  issued  an  illustrate  book¬ 
let  entitled  "Milestones  of  Linotype 
Achievement.”  The  booklet  points  out, 
step  by  step,  with  approximatdy  fifty 
illustrations,  the  development  U  dn 
Linotype  from  its  preliminary  stages  to 
the  various  models  of  today,  with  the 
dates  when  the  many  improvemesb 
were  introduced. 


Manufacturers*  Representatives,  On 
Hand  For  Dedication,  Axldress  Stu¬ 
dents,  Visiting  Publishers  and 
Printers — Bush  Discusses  Costs 


C.  S.  Reilly 


JANESVILLE  ADDS  CONVEYOl 

Tire  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Conttr 
has  completed  installation  of  a  654eot 
conveyor  which  carries  copies  irf  the 
Gazette  from  the  press  to  the  mail  room. 
It  is  the  tinal  addition  to  the  new  Gqh 
Unitube  press  which  was  recently  in¬ 
stalled  and  dedicated.  Installatka  m 
made  by  the  Northern  Conveyor  cob- 
pany.  It  is  adjustable  to  handle  a  piM 
of  any  size  from  10  to  24  pages  andk 
capable  of  carrying  30,000  per  hoar. 


The  Athens  Messenger’s  new  Goss  Uiihube  press. 

"The  problem  I  faced  when  I  began  stereotyping  and  pressroom  problems  of 
irk  on  rubber  rollers  in  1920  was  to  the  small-town  paper. 

Jduce  a  rub^r  roller  which  was  as  Q  S.  Reilly,  from  the  Chicago  sales 
it  as  composition — glue  and  glycerine  office  of  the  Goss  company,  talked  about 
ind  which  would  resist  the  action  of  the  70-ton  press  installed  the  week  be- 
:  oil  contained  in  printing  ink.  The  fore  in  the  Messenger  building.  “This 
npound  we  finally  adopted  was  a  lit-  press  has  special  color  fountains,  but  it 
liarder  than  composition  and  had  a  is  now  jwssible  to  get  such  fountains 
ght  amount  of  even  swell  when  pene-  for  any  press,”  Mr.  Reilly  stated.  He 
ited  by  oil,”  Mr.  Merrill  stated.  “Re-  explained  that  tlie  press,  a  speciallv 
rfacing  prolongs  the  life  of  the  roller  constructed  unitube  that  has  the  paper 
grinding  down  the  worn  and  swollen  feed  underneath  to  fit  the  Messenger 
rt  of  the  roller  periodically,  leaving  space  limitations,  could  print  40,000 
:  diameter  of  the  roller  approximately  complete  newspapers  an  hour,  in  sec- 
e  same  as  it  was  when  new.”  tions,  tabloid  size,  or  in  any  of  a  doben 

The  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  rub-  tiifTerent  combinations, 
r  rollers  were  traced  by  Mr.  Merrill.  This  conference,  which  was  timed  to 
'he  cores  are  cleaned,  sand-blasted,  fit  in  with  the  beginning  of  operation 
aightened  and  balanced.  special  of  the  new  press  and  stereotyping  equip- 
bber  bonding  cement  is  applied  to  the  ment.  was  also  a  part  of  the  special 
:tal.  A  layer  of  hard  rubber  base  is  laboratory  work  at  (Jhio  University, 
plied.  Then  a  sheet  of  soft  rubber  The  press  dedication  ceremonies  were 
ver  one-eighth  inch  thick  is  wrapped  held  Jan.  11.  For  the  occasion,  the 
ound  the  core.  This  is  very  soft  and  oldest  living  person  connected  with  the 
cky  and  knits  together  into  a  homo-  Messenger,  Captain  J.  B.  .-Mien,  93, 
nous  mass.  Special  protective  ends  former  stockholder  and  president  of  the 
e  applied,  the  rubbers  are  vulcanized  company  and  the  youngest,  G.  Kenner 
a  special  hydraulic  process,  and  then  Bush,  Jr.,  18-month-old  son  of  the  edi- 
ound  in  a  lathe  to  the  specified  di-  tor  and  publisher  Gordon  K.  Bush  took 
leter.  This  is  precision  work,  as  is  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Captain  .Allen,  .Two  thousand  members  and_  inar> 
e  polishing  operation.  Inspection  with  a  Civil  War  veteran,  told  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  >c 
icrometers  is  the  last  step.”  of  the  newspaper  from  a  country  weekly  16  recently  attended  the  (.irganizaticci 

In  Mr.  Doran’s  talk  on  the  history  established  in  1825.  annual  cabaret-dance  in  the  grand  ba- 

rubber  rollers  he  began  with  the  Following  the  introductory  talks,  the  room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 


A.  T.  F.  EXPORTS  RISING 

.American  Type  Founders  export  vol¬ 
ume  has  increased  nine  times  in  two 
years,  according  to  Harry  W.  .Alex¬ 
ander,  general  sales  manager,  who  has 
been  abroad  on  two  tripes  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  returned  from  Mexico.  Domeoif 
sales  of  A.T.F.  for  calendar  year  W3i 
increased  60  jier  cent  over  1933,  when 
new  management  took  over  aSain. 
•Sales  for  December  1935  over  Decern- 
lier  1933  are  up  80  per  cent. 


Elmer  Rohmer,  com^sitor  for  the 
Lancaster  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  a:«l 
I'rederic  Simons,  Hortiell  (N.  Y.)  £pr-i 
ning  Tribune  compositor,  are  attendiiig| 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotyiie  school  in 
New  A'ork.  ! 
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four  pound  “MICRO” 
SET  DEVELOPED 

fay  Equipment,  Easily  Carried  in 
of  Crowd  at  Scene  of  News 
Event,  Permits  Contact  Over 
Distances  of  Four  Miles 

Development  of  “the  world’s  smallest 
jiicro-wave  transmitter”  for  use  in 
•eoadcast  circuits  has  been  revealed  by 
().  B.  Hanson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Distances  up  to  four  miles  were  at- 
30^  by  the  midget  “radio  station,” 
j-liich  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the 


MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  CHICAGO 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ANPA 
mechanical  committee  in 
New  York  Jan.  28,  Chicago  was 
selected  as  the  1936  convention 
city.  The  dates  are  May  25-26-27. 

W.  E.  Wines,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  mechanical  department, 
said  that  no  decision  had  been 
made  on  the  program  content, 
except  that  there  would  again  be 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  color  and  its  attendant  prob¬ 
lems. 

General  sessions  will  he  held 
morning  and  afternoon  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  The  popular 
departmental  night  sessions  will 
be  repeated  as  in  the  1935  ses¬ 
sion  in  Detroit  except  that  these 
discussion  periods  will  be  given 
more  attention  and  stenographic 
reports  will  he  taken.  They  will 
be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights. 


L.  D.  WRIGHT  JOINS  GOSS 

Headquarters  Are  to  Be  in  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C. 

Lloyd  Dell  Wright  has  joined  the 
sales  organization  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  covering  the  Atlantic 
coast  states,  from 
Pennsylvania  ami 
New  Jersey  south. 
His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
This  territory 
was  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  by  W.  E. 
Becker,  now  me¬ 
chanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

M  r .  Wright 
served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a 
pressman  on  the 
L.  D.  Wright  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press.  Later  he  became  press¬ 
room  foreman  on  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 


0.  B.  Hanson,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
NMional  Broadcasting  Company,  holds 
tW  “world’s  smallest  microwave  trans- 
■itter,’’  capable  of  flinging  the  human 
voice  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Also 
ibowii  are  the  special  pocket-size  bat- 
leriei,  and  the  tiny  “acorn  tube”  used 
in  the  set. 

hand,  in  exhaustive  tests  last  week  of 
the  first  working  model  completed  by 
•VBCs  research  laboratory. 

The  new  device  is  not  intended  for 
broadcasts  direct  to  listeners’  radio  sets, 
bot  for  actual  program  service  at  any 
point  of  origin,  to  extend  the  scope  of 
pick-up  for  present  radio  networks. 
.Announcement  of  the  midget  trans¬ 
mitter  marks  the  first  NBC  disclosure 
of  results  of  more  than  two  years  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  micro-wave  field,  as 
part  of  the  extended  series  of  ultra- 
short  wave  propagation  tests  conducted 
in  the  field  and  from  the  tops  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  in  New  York. 

The  new  micro-wave  unit,  Hanson 
reveals,  is  the  result  of  a  two-year 
sarch  for  a  “coat-pocket  transmitter” 
to  emble  foot -loose  announcers  to  carry 
a  microphone  to  any  desired  point,  or 
circulate  at  will  among  large  assem- 
Nages,  for  purposes  of  broadcasting  or 
to  feed  a  public  address  system  from 
tb  floor. 

“Investigations  in  the  micro-wave 
■dd,”  Hanson  explained,  “suggested 
that  work  in  this  band  of  300,000,000 
tydes  and  more  would  permit  the  mid- 
let  antenna  equipment  necessary  for  th., 
compactness  we  sought.  Micro-waves 
•Iso  offered  a  phenomenal  degree  of 
penetration  through  intervening  struc- 
httes,  so  the  tiny  waves  were  employed 
B  developing  the  new  portable  trans¬ 
mitter.” 

Earlier  units  of  portable  type,  more 
onnbersome  in  size  and  operating  on 
"onger”  waves  of  the  order  of  7  to  10 
^ters.  were  tested  by  NBC  during  the 
Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
last  fall,  where  they  worked  with 
marked  success  in  relaying  instantane- 
^ly  to  the  gallery  the  decisions  of  the 
on  the  floor. 

The  new  micro-wave  transmitter  sug¬ 
gests  the  possibility  of  a  practical 
coat-pocket”  size  unit,  and  further  lab- 
orator  \  work  is  now  in  progress  to 
rush  completion  of  the  still  smaller- 
s>re  design. 

In  its  present  stage,  the  micro- wave 
ts  a  three-inch  cube,  with  two  ten- 
rods  as  antenna  to  release  the  tiny 
radio  waves.  It  transmits  at  a  power 


VULCAN  Press  Blankets,  Draw 
Sheets,  and  Underpackinqs  are 
made  in  various  types  to  meet 
all  requirements — to  save  money 
and  promote  better  presswork- 

VULCAN  Inkinq  Rollers,  too, 
are  made  for  different  require¬ 
ments  and  preferences — rubber 
rollers  and  synthetic  rollers. 

VULCAN  Buckle-Proof  Mold- 
inq  Blankets  and  Cork  Moldinq 
Blankets,  also  Creeper  Sheets, 
are  equally  profitable  in  the 
Stereotypinq  Department. 

Booklet  on  Request 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

58th  SL  and  1  St  Av*.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y . 
Seattle, Wash., Ralph  Leber  Co.,lnc. 


Press.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Toronto  Star  and  then  to  the  Mofitreal 
Herald  as  foreman  of  the  black  presses. 
He  also  worked  at  one  time  for  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Later  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  became  associated  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Upon  United 
gates’  entrance  into  the  war,  he  en¬ 
listed  and  after  the  armistice  joined  the 
Washington  Times,  subsequently  becom¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Times  press¬ 
room. 

He  left  Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  to  join 
Goss. 

PRINTERS  HONOR  FRANKUN 

The  Old  Time  Printers’  Association  of 
Chicago  recently  paid  honor  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  230th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  Association 
which  is  composed  of  men  who  have  had 
25  years’  experience  in  printing  or  pub¬ 
lishing,  held  its  51st  annual  reunion 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Dr.  Allen  D. 
Albert,  former  Evanston  (Ill.)  News- 
Index  publisher,  delivered  an  address. 


of  two-tenths  of  a  watt,  employing  the 
latest  type  of  tiny  “acorn”  tube  devel¬ 
oped  by  RCA. 

Current  is  fed  to  the  midget  set  by 
an  extremely  small  battery  unit  of  90 
volts,  also  newly-developed  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  NBC.  The  complete  battery 
unit  weighs  less  than  four  pounds,  and 
the  transmitter  proper,  less  than  a 
pound. 

RAPID  ENGRAVING  ADDITION 

In  two  days,  Elarle  E.  Voorhies, 
managing  editor  of  his  father’s  Grants 
Pass  ((5re.)  Daily  Courier  set  up  a 
complete  engraving  plant  and  produced 
an  acceptable  cut.  Save  for  photog¬ 
raphy,  he  had  no  previous  experience 
with  the  equipment.  Last  year  the 
Courier,  with  a  105-page  tabloid  edition 
almost  entirely  devot^  to  history  of 
Grants  Pass  and  Josephine  county,  cele¬ 
brated  its  SOth  year  and  38th  under  .A. 
E.  Voorhies’  direction. 

BUFFALO  LOCAL  ELECTS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Printing  Pressmen  & 
Assistants’  Union,  Local  27,  has  elected 
Qiarles  Phillips,  president;  Hyman 
Stern,  vice-president;  Norbert  N.  Ber¬ 
ger,  financial  secretary ;  H.  Edward 
Schau,  treasurer ;  Edward  F.  Gleason, 
recording  secretary;  Jacob  Lang,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms.  New  members  of  the 
executive  board  are:  Jacob  Scherm, 
William  Volk,  Barney  Rossel,  Philip 
Schneider,  Edward  Ellsworth,  John 
Fredericks,  Robert  Gallagher  and  John 
Bihl. 

BOUGHT  LUDLOW  EQUIPMENT 

Recent  additions  of  Ludlow  equip¬ 
ment  were  made  by  the  following  news¬ 
papers  :  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  & 
Guide,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  Vermont  Newspaper  Corp.,  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt.,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 


80% 

of  our  display  composition 
is  LUDLOW-set" 

So  says  Mr.  G.  L.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  in 
the  following  statement: 

"The  Press-Scimitar  has  been  a  Ludlow  user  for 
the  past  18  years,  and  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  from  Ludlow  operation 
during  that  period. 

"About  80°o  of  our  display  composition,  in¬ 
cluding  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  news 
heads,  are  set  on  the  Ludlow. 

"With  the  Ludlow  in  a  composing  room,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  an  unending 
supply  of  clean  type  that  will  not  break  down 
under  the  dry  mats." 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 


S«t  in  m«mb«rs  of  lh«  Ludlow  Tempo  family 
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CONCORD  TRIBUNE  MOVES 

PurchMcd  and  Remodelled  Stroctar* 

— Patrick,  Huckle,  Cline  Intereitad 

The  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  is  now 
occupying  its  new  home.  The  daily 
started  moving  early  in  January  and 
completed  the  transfer  by  degrees,  us¬ 
ing  both  locations  for  putting  out  the 
paper.  No  edition  was  interf erred  witii 
in  the  transfer. 

The  new  building  was  purchased  by 
the  Tribune  and  made  over  into  a  home 
suitable  for  the  paper.  M.  R.  Marsh, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  architect  planned  the 
remodeling  and  rebuilding. 

The  present  jdant  is  two  stories  with 
a  full  basement.  This  houses  a  job 
printing  plant  along  with  the  paper. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Arqus,  and 
A.  W.  Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Roch 
Hill  (N.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  recently 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  papers,  as 
did  A.  C.  Cline. 


DEPARTURES  IN  PLANT 
SERVE  LONGVIEW 


Variation*  in  Newspaper  Construc¬ 
tion  on  News  and  Journal  Princi¬ 
pally  Tied  Up  With  Lighting  and 
Equipment  Visibility 

Several  departures  made  with  a  view 
to  serving  exactly  the  needs  of  news¬ 
paper  plant  operation  have  been  incor- 
ixrrated  in  the  building  now  under  con¬ 
struction  to  house  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
N eivs  and  J oumal.  ComjMCtness,  ap- 
p^rance  and  accessibility  to  light  and 
air  were  all  considered  in  the  design, 
construction  of  which  is  going  ahead  at 
full  speed. 

Four  different  levels  are  included  in 
^e  floor  arrangement  of  the  building. 
'Fhe  press,  a  16-page  Duplex  tubular, 
will  be  housed  in  the  basement  at  the 
front  of  the  building  and  will  be  visible 
in  operation  through  plate  glass  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  a  third  of  the  width  of 
the  SO-foot  front.  Also  in  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  the  heavy  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  paper  storage,  mailing  and  de¬ 
livery  rooms. 

At  either  end  of  the  facade  is  a 
short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  lobby 
and  the  main  floor  offices,  which  will 
include  business,  editorial,  display,  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  also  the  teletype  department  in 
soundproofed  housing.  At  the  front  of 
tiie  lobby  will  rise  a  shaft  of  double 
plate  glass,  also  soundproofed,  which  will 
serve  the  dual  function  of  permitting 
operation  of  the  press  to  be  observed 
from  the  lobby  and  of  admitting  light 
to  the  pressroom  from  the  large  prin¬ 
cipal  window  at  the  front. 

Directly  back  of  the  business  offices 
and  dropping  back  to  street  level  will 


S • —  I  GRAPHIC  ARTS  BIG  PAYROLL 

Architect’s  sketch  of  the  Longview  News  and  Journal  The  graphic  arts,  as  represented  by 

„  .  „  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  printing,  publishing  and  allied  busi- 

be  the  composing  room,  flat-casting  All  departments  from  which  cou'-  will  messes,  is  one  of  Saint  Paul’s  most  im- 
equipment,  type-setting  and  rule-casting  be  handled  will  be  equipped  with  pneu-  portant  industries  measured  by  number 
machines,  commercial  printing  plant  and  matic  tube  carriers,  and  the  entire  plant  gf  employes,  annual  payroll  and  value 
stock  room.  A  12-foot  balcony  extend-  will  be  unified  by  a  private  branch  ex-  gf  manufactured  products,  members  of 
ing  the  entire  width  of  the  building  change.  ...  the  Midway  Club  were  told  at  a  recent 

across  the  front  of  the  composing  room  The  unique  design  of  the  interior  is  luncheon  meeting  of  the  club,  wWch 
will  be  occupied  by  the  bindery  depart-  reflected  in  that  of  the  exterior,  which  addressed  by  Herman  Roe,  execu- 

ment,  locker  and  wash  rooms.  is  of  extremely  dark  brick,  contrast  be-  secretary  of  the  Graphic  Arts  As- 

On  the  third  floor,  extending  over  the  ing  provided  by  burnished  aluminum  sociation  of  Saint  Paul. 


WOMEN  VISIT  UNOTYPE 

Several  members  of  the  Qub  of 
Printing  Women  of  New  York  City 
were  guests  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  at  luncheon  at  Linotype 
headquarters,  in  Brooklyn  Jan.  IS. 


All  offices  on  the  second  and  third  These  Longview  firms  are  respoi 
floor  will  be  air  conditioned  and  the  for  the  construction:  architects, 
mechanical  department  will  be  given  merman  &  Morgan;  general  contr 
natural  light  and  air  by  an  unbroken  J.  W .  Lawless ;  electrical  contr 
series  of  steel  casement  windows  and  Sale  Electric  Co.;  plumbing  contr 
three  large  monitors  in  the  roof.  Grimes  Electric  &  Plumbing  Co. 

operator.  Statistical  tables,  extremely  McMURTRIE  IN  TOPEKA  _ ^ 

difficult  to  transcribe,  were  given  to  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  with  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  newspaper 
him.  typography  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  composing  rooms,  has  been  named  com- 

-  Co.,  Chicago,  spoke  on  “Typography —  posing  foreman  for  both  The  Milvnuket 

DERMOTT  NEWS  BACK  Present  and  Future”  before  the  mem-  Sentinel  and  Wisconsin  News. 

The  Dermott  (Ark.)  News  is  re-  bers  of  the  Topela,  Kan.,  club  of  - 

established  on  Arkansas  St.,  following  Printing  _  House  Craftsmen  recently. 

the  final  installation  and  adjustment  of  McMurtrie  is  responsible  for  the  for-  a  ^  * 

equipment  by  A.  H.  Narrow,  of  Mem-  mat  of  a  number  of  national  magazines  wk  I  1 1  I  WMm  X 


WEEKLY  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

Oakdale  (C^.)  Leader,  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Louis  Meyer,  has  installed  an 
engraving  plant.  The  investment,  while 
heavy  for  a  weekly,  was  made  in  the 
belief  it  will  “further  popularize  the 
paper,”  the  Leader  announced.  Lester 
Forrester  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
tlie  photo-engraving  plant.  Roy  Flood, 
Oakdale  photographer,  is  cooperating 
with  the  Leader  in  providing  pictures. 


PRINTING  TWO  COLORS 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch 
has  recently  introduced  two-color  print¬ 
ing  on  its  r 
attachment. 


DODGEVILLE  WEEKLY  BUILDS 

The  Dodgeville  (Wis.)  Chronicle, 
weekly,  has  moved  to  its  new  home. 
L.  R.  Kessler,  who  bought  his  first  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  in  1922,  purchased 
controlling  stock  in  1927  and  at  present 
is  general  manager  and  treasurer.  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Mundy  is  editor;  R.  L.  Hodg¬ 
son,  shop  for^an ;  R.  S.  Menamin, 
operator,  and  Jimmie  Perkins,  “printer’s 
devil.” 


As  a  special  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  the  Dispatch  has  been  running  a 
picture  page  printed  in  brown  ink,  giv¬ 
ing  a  rotogravure  appearance. 


BENNETT  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

Paul  A.  Bennett  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  spoke  on  “Book  Typog¬ 
raphy”  before  the  Boston  Qub  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen  Jan.  23. 


BALL  AIDS  UNEMPLOYED 

Newark  (N.J.)  Typographical  Union 
held  a  benefit  ball  in  the  Mosque  ball¬ 
room,  Newark,  recently.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  persons  attended.  Proceeds  of  the 
affair  will  be  used  to  augment  the 
local’s  fund  for  unemployed  members. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  Newark 
union  has  disbursed  more  than  $75,000 
to  those  who  were  out  of  work. 
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TtielROUSE  VERTICAL  ROTARV  MITERH  JW 


the  seme  production  whether  boxes  ere  lerg«J[ 
only  twelve  points  squere.  Seriel  boxes  *'*,*?” 
end  quickly  mede  bcceuse  of  e  spcciel  Rout*  lo* 
which  keeps  the  strip  intact  while  “'I*'*"*!? 
until  boxes  ere  mede  up.  Accurate  miter  is  esssR" 


CyCiidsr 


JOHN  F.  McGRATH 

John  F.  McGrath,  for  more  than 
50  years  a  member  of  the  composing 
room  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  died  January  25  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  years.  Mr.  McGrath  was 
remembered  by  associates  in  the  Boston 
Tspographical  Union  as  an  expert 
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Day  Work 


newspaper  production  cost  rises 

AS  HOURLY  WAGE  CREEPS  UPWARD 

figures  From  36  Cities  Showing  Contract  Hours  Per  Week  Down 
Drastically  From  1929  Levels,  and  Hourly  Scsde  In  All  Six 
Mechanical  Classificaticms  Much  Above  Prosperity  Peak 

OERCENTAGES 


Nisht  Work 


Contract 
Hour* 
Per  Week 


Hourly  Contract  Hourly  Averase 

Wace  Hours  Wage  Hourly  Average  Hourly  Rata 

Rates  Per  Week  Rates  Rate  Compared  With  HU 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’  SCALES  (Con’t) 

1.3n4  42.34  1.4<S  1.383  182%  in  1830 

1.331  42.17  1.488  1.4M  ltS7o  in  1931 

1.348  42.18  1.494  1.417  1887o  in  1932 

1.283  42.58  1.438  1.3S9  188%  in  1933 

1.249  42.08  1.387  1.323  98%  in  1934 

1.338  40.74  1.479  1.408  10S%  in  1935 

1.375  39.04  1.531  1.453  108%  in  1938 


108%  in  1929 
182%  in  1938 
182%  in  1931 
183%  in  1932 
98%  in  1933 
98%  in  1934 
108%  in  1935 
183%  in  1938 


JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN’S  SCALES 
.987  44.48  1.008  1.028 

1.010  44.32  1.092  1.051 

1.014  44.32  1.097  1.055 

1.023  44.28  1.105  1.084 

.972  44.50  1.058  1.015 

.959  44.70  1.032  .995 

1.004  .  4288  1.084  1.044 

1.028  42.32  1.109  1.008 


MAILERS’  SCALE 
45.29  .907 

45.18  .920 

45.11  .933 

45.17  .971 

45.18  881 

45.18  .858 

43.38  .902 

42.25  .921 


1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937  1938 

For  comparative  purpose  the  average  mechanical  hourly  wage,  all  divisions,  is 
contrasted  with  the  average  mechanical  hourly  wage  for  Jan.  1,  1929,  on  the  basis 
of  36  principal  cities 

REC.\P1TULATI0N  of  mechanical  press  contracts  carrying  beyond  the 
hourly  wage  scales  from  Editor  lirst  year  of  the  depression. 

&  Publisher  Year  Books  shows  that  The  low  point  of  newspaper  linage, 
ior  36  cities  of  the  United  States  the  1932,  marked  the  high  point  of  union 
average  hourly  mechanical  wage  is  now  hourly  wage  scales,  but  after  that  took  a 
at  an  index  of  103.8  per  cent,  as  con-  sharp  drop  to  95  per  cent  of  the  1929 
trasted  with  the  100  per  cent  level  of  level  and  has  been  rising  steadily  since. 
Jan.  1,  1929.  .  A  complete  survey  of  the  official 

\  check  against  a  different  list  of  I  T.U.  mem^rship  made  last  fall  shows 
cities  compiled  by  another  source  shows  United  States  31,724  out  of 

the  Editor  &  Pubusher  figures  to  be  65,832  union  men  are  employed  on 
representative  newspapers.  Of  these,  18,575  work 

Although  the  average  number  of  con-  13,149  nights.  Of  the  total, 

tract  hours  per  week  has  dropped  from  agreements 

the  peak  lev?d  to  around  an  average  of  kT"  T 

41  iWs,  the  wage  scale  has  been  so  The  balance,  7,861,  have 

maintained  that  pfge-for-p^e,  publish-  ^«g^Se  TgureJ^lTe  len^^de 
ers  are  now  paying,  m  the  larger  cities,  -i  ^  ngures  nave  oeen  maae 

atet,  conMl,  more  from  prot  .he  AmerS^NZ^Sl^r  pT 

dj«n  and  that  the  trend  i,  deeid^fl,  X?  a',«S  ,l?orn?1tar“St 

u  j  c  uf  t  j  A.N.P.A.  establishments,  321  oper- 

chart  and  figures  published  here-  ate  with  union  under  contract,  51  union 
mth  are  entirely  self-explanatory,  but  without  contract,  42  non-union  and  21 
there  are  a  few  factors  which  affected  not  in  union  jurisdiction.  A.N.P.A.  pa- 
the  average  wage  level  which  should  be  pers  employ  23,868,  or  71  per  cent  of 
noted  for  purposes  of  r^ord.  Although  the  I.T.U.  members  working  for  news- 
^spaper  li^ge  started  down  in  1930,  papers.  A.N.P.A.  papers  comprise  less 
the  average  ht^ly  wage  continued  up-  than  one-quarter  of  the  naticm’s  daily 
ward  until  1932.  Two  reasons  are  sug-  papers 

gested  by  labor  advisors:  unions  were  The’ I.T.U.  findings  are  that  the  num- 
co^ious  of  falling  newspaper  income  ber  of  news  printers  now  in  employ¬ 
ed  were  suggesting  negotiations  fw  ment,  at  least  last  fall,  was  greater 
.V  Sept.  12,  1932,  than  in  1930,  when  there  were  33,027 

1.1.  U.  convention  adopted  a  five-  I.T.U.  news  printers. 

^y  week.  Many  local  umons  had  been  Following  are  the  figures  for  36 
^crating  on  that  basis  prior  to  Sept,  principal  cities  as  published  in  the 
Also,  many  newspapers  were  tied  Edit(»  &  Publisher  Yearbooks  since 
up  with  typographical  stereotyping  and  1929: 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  SCALES 
Day  Work  Nifht  Work 


Janesville,  setting  type  by  hand.  He  was 
the  first  Linotype  operator  on  the  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  going  to 
Milwaukee  from  Madison,  where  he 
also  was  the  first  to  operate  a  Linotype 
while  working  on  the  Milwaukee 
Democrat. 


VETERAN  RETIRES  AT  74 

James  F.  Hickey,  a  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Daily  Gazette  employe  continuously  for 
the  past  23  years,  has  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  at  the  age  of  74.  He  started 
his  career  in  1878,  when  at  the  age  of 
16  he  joined  the  Weekly  Times  in 


25  Sizes 
and  Models 
Priced  from 

$45 


BUILT  TO 


The  No.  325  Vandercook  Power  Prccf 
Press  has  ample  ink  distribution  for  the 
heaviest  forms.  It  is  sturdily  constructed, 
built  to  stand  under  daily  newspaper  use. 
The  No. 325  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
The  No.  325  Vandercook  Power  Procf 
Customer  demand  for  more  and  better  Press  has  many  exclusive  features  that 

proofs  is  responsible  for  the  No.  325  make  it  unusually  valuable  in  the  news- 

Vandercook  Power  Proof  Phess  which  paper  proving  department, 

prints  1000  full  size  newspaper  page  A  circular  giving  details  of  construc- 
proofs  an  hour.  tion  and  performance  of  the  No.  325  Van- 

The  No.  325  Vandercook  Power  Proof  dercook  Proof  Press  will  be  sent  at  your 

Press  meets  the  requirements  of  advertis-  request.  A  knowledge  of  the  No.  325 

ers  who  want  one  or  a  hundred  proofs.  It  Vandercook  may  be  a  great  aid  in  work- 

economically  supplies  page  proofs  in  ing  out  your  proving  problems, 
quantity,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  pro-  You  are  not  obligated  in  the  slightest 
duced  by  production  press  methods.  when  you  write  for  information.  Do  it  now. 
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Rate 
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Compared  With  1828 
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188%  in  1935 
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BOSTON  PHOTOPRINTING  MEETS  NEW  AD  TREND 

- (Continued  from  page  III)  - 


[lart  of  the  ad  is  the  same  height,  this 
being  an  advantage  in  sterotyping.  By 
the  same  token  no  type  can  fall  out  of 
a  Photoprint  and  no  prices  be  jumbled 
as  a  consequence. 

A  comparison  of  present  day  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  that  of  five  years 
ago  reveals  that  the  trend  of  advertis¬ 
ing  lends  itself  increasingly  to  the  Pho¬ 
toprint  system,  and  proves  to  us  that 
we  are  working  along  the  right  lines. 

Advertising  as  it  is  today  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  space-economy  brought  about 
by  the  depression  and  an  effort  by  the 
advertiser  to  use  this  diminished  space 
to  greater  advantage.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  styles 
adopted  by  our  leading  magazine  pub¬ 
lications,  whereby  the  old-style  long 
drawn-out  story  in  type  is  replaced  by 
an  effective  picture  supplemented  by  at¬ 
tractive  hand  lettering,  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion.  and  a  price.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  W  per  cent  of  the  time  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  arrested  by  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  type  face.  It  is  up 
to  the  ad  layout  man  to  introduce  the 
necessary  descriptions  and  prices  in  the 
most  artistic  manner  possible. 

Furthermore  in  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions  which  are  of  necessity  made  up 
mostly  of  type,  the  angled  box  with  a 
smash  of  hand-lettering  here  and  there 
has  the  first  attraction  for  the  reader 


because  it  is  different  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  news  matters. 

A  typical  example  of  a  4-column  ad 
is  shown  in  illustration  No.  1.  This 
particular  ad  contains  a  sample  of  a 
combination  line  and  half-tone  paint- 
out  used  in  connection  with  hand- 
lettering  and  angled  boxes.  The  reader 
will  note  that  directly  under  the  letter 
E  in  Sale,  there  are  two  lines  of  type 
which  could  hardly  have  been  fitted  so 
closely  by  any  other  method  than  the 
Photoprint  system.  In  order  to  mortise 
or  set-in  this  type,  except  on  proof 
paper,  it  would  either  be  too  small  to 
i)e  legible  or  else  some  of  the  zinc 
would  have  had  to  be  chopped  to  get 
in  larger  type. 

Next  we  see  the  two  lines  “Girls’ 
Coats”  where  the  G  and  C  are  right 
where  the  advertiser  wanted  them, 
without  injury  to  illustration  of  the 
coat.  Also  the  proofs  were  pasted  in 
this  ad  close  and  parallel  to  the  bottom 
Ixjrders  in  a  short  space  of  time  with 
all  the  conditions  visible  to  the  man 
doing  the  job.  The  old  way  this  type, 
at  best,  would  have  been  approximately 
located  by  the  help  of  a  blue  print  until 
the  zinc  etching  arrived  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  at  which  time  there  would 
have  been  much  filing  for  the  blocker, 
and  much  swearing  by  the  printer  in 


Showing  bad  corner  and  mortise  fre¬ 
quently  done  the  ordinary  way. 
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Showing  the  perfect  comer  and  mortise 
done  the  Photoprint  way. 


Showing  the  clean  job  of  the  Photoprint  system. 


his  efforts  to  make  the  job  look  right. 

There  is  much  tedious  work  involved 
in  correctly  justifying  type  under  these 
conditions  and  one  can  not  be  assur^ 
of  a  satisfactory  job  at  all  times  by  this 
method.  The  advantages  of  having  a 
complete  pre-view  of  how  the  ad  will 


Illustration  No.  1:  Showing  a  combin¬ 
ation  line  and  half-tone  cut,  super-im¬ 
posed  hand-lettering,  close  fitting  of 
type  to  cuts  and  rale  and  perfect  angled 
rule  borders.  The  openings  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  intentional. 


look  before  one  is  committed,  mechani¬ 
cally,  is  amply  illustrated  by  this  sam¬ 
ple. 

Illustration  No.  2  (p.  Ill)  was  a  full- 
page  ad  which  beyond  all  dispute  could 
not  be  made  efficiently  any  other  way 
than  by  the  paste-up  method.  True  it  is 
a  style  that  is  local,  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  nevertheless  a  condition  which  we 
have  to  meet.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  blocks  of  type  it  is  all  engraving 
work,  and  any  effort  to  assemble  sepa¬ 
rate  cuts  to  approximate  this  layout 
would  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
probably  involve  complaints  from  the 
advertiser  ev^en  then. 

By  making  a  complete  paste-up  of 
jobs  such  as  this  we  are  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  advertiser  with  a  complete 
photostat  for  his  approval  before  any 
mechanical  processes  are  involved  and 
we  are  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
telephone  calls  halfway  through  editions 
saying  that  the  ad  is  wrong  and  copy 
has  not  been  followed.  We,  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  naturally  are 
proud  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  perfecting  the  Photoprint  system. 
We  are  proud  because  we  know  we 
have  kept  our  newspapers  in  a  position 
where  the  advertiser  cannot  criticize, 
but  must  commend;  and  we  are  proud 
because  we’ve  accomplished  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking. 


REFINISHING  W.  VA.  PLANT 

The  Blitefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset  News  are  installing 
an  engraving  plant,  and  refinishing  the 
entire  plant  of  the  two  newspapers. 


BURNED  PLANT  TO  BE 
RESTORED  BY  MAY 

Greenfield,  Mm*,  Reconstruction  Wg] 
Allow  for  50%  Greeter  Compoting 
Room  Production,  More  Spec* 
for  All  Department* 


Directors  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gacette,  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  recently  approved  plans  for  rebuild! 
ing  the  plant  destroyed  by  fire  and  au¬ 
thorized  the  officers  to  let  the  contract 
for  clearing  the  site. 

The  front  of  the  present  historic 
building,  which  suffer^  most  of  the 
damage,  is  to  be  restored  and  remodeled 
to  provide  greater  space  for  business 
office,  circulation,  advertising  and  news 
departments. 

A  new  photographic  darkroom  and  a 
fireproof  vault  in  which  the  century  olo 
newspaper  files  will  be  kept  and  a  new 
conference  room  will  be  added. 

The  larger  undertaking  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  brick  one-story  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  rear  foundation  of 
the  old  building,  adjoining  the  front 
offices  but  separated  by  fire  walls.  This 
will  also  house  on  the  same  floor,  for 
the  first  time,  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  structure  will  be  ample  for  the 
four  new  linecasting  machines  now  op¬ 
erating  in  the  temporary  quarters  and 
the  two  other  machines  salvaged  from 
the  fire.  Beside  other  present  compos¬ 
ing  machinery,  there  will  be  room 
enough  to  provide  for  50  per  cent  ex¬ 
pansion  in  production. 

The  basement  below  the  composing 
room  will  be  18  feet  in  height,  prorid¬ 
ing  ample  room  in  event  it  should  ever 
be  determined  desirable  to  change  from 
the  present  flatbed  press  to  a  rotary 
type.  Completion  of  this  construction  is 
expected  by  May.  The  press  room  in 
its  separate  fireproof  room  was  the  only 
department  not  damaged  by  the  fire  and 
the  new  building  will  mean  similar  pro¬ 
tection  for  all  mechanical  departments. 


TANKSLEY  CONVALESCING 

January  15  was  a  festive  day  in  the 
press  room  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
papers.  It  marked  the  return  to  his  old 
iiaunts  of  Howard  Tanksley,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  press  room  for  the  past 
29  years.  Mr.  Tanksley  was  striden 
with  paralysis  last  August  27  while  at 
work  repairing  a  break  which  occur^ 
during  that  day’s  run  of  the  Evenmg 
Tennessean.  His  visit  was  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  return  to  work,  but  merely  “to  see 
if  my  boys  are  behaving  themselves." 
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For  10  years  George  A.  Eddy,  recenllf  tt!os_ 
associated  with  Walter  Scott  &  €«•■ 
pany,  has  h^n  trying  to  land  a  sailfiA  |lced. 
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I^ONAL  CONCLAVE  FEB.  15-16 

tenth  in  a  series  of  Regional 
^  Conferences,  sUrted  two  years 
^by  the  .\merican  Type  Founders, 
Si  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb. 


i;  and  16  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Ijore  than  fifty  branch  managers  and 
from  the  New  York,  Phila- 
^Iphia.  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
branches  will  attend.  Presi- 


E.G. 


Iflris,  and  departmental  sales  managers 
jom  the  General  Office,  totaling  18 
tfli,  will  attend. 


A.  T.  F.  MANAGER  DEAD 

£inmett  C.  Gill,  manager  of  the 


:jct'fnnnri  branch  of  the  American  Type 
founders’  Corporation,  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Richmond 
^tlv.  A  native  of  Richmond  and 
sdely  associated  in  the  business  life  of 
tit  city,  Mr.  Gill  is  survived  by  his 
tadow,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 


•nRST  IMPRESSION”  NEEDS 
ATTENTION 


(Continued  from  page  V) 
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acasprint  is  to  serve  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  with  the  felt  side  of  the  news- 
stock.  This  will  lend  itself  to  a  more 
Baionn  color  density,  regardless  of 
tit  great  differences  in  news-stocks 
csed  duoughout  the  country.  This  side 
of  the  web  requires  a  lesser  amount 
oi  ink  to  secure  a  given  density,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  superior  surface.  Conse- 
i;iieidy  less  offset  must  result  where 
less  i^  is  used,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  Show-through,  or  i^netration, 
u  sometimes  increased  by  this  practice, 
but  appears  to  be  less  undesirable  than 
cdset 

Paper  transparency  is  ruinous,  be¬ 
cause  when  it  comes  along  there  is  little 
than  can  be  done  except  to  entirely  up¬ 
set  what  otherwise  might  be  a  good 
printing  condition,  or  put  up  with  it 
until  it  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  color  of  newsprint  should  be 
chosen  with  its  opacity  in  mind,  as  the 
more  opaque  it  is,  the  whiter  it  can  be 
in  shade  with  comparative  contrast  val¬ 
ues  ^ntained  in  accordance  with  color 
density  of  ink.  Of  course,  good  plates 
and  rollers  are  a  big  help  in  securing 
density  of  color  with  a  minimum  of 
ink.  A  thirmer  film  of  ink  applied  to  a 
transparent  sheet  might  offer  a  “show- 
through”  effect  that  would  be  in  the 
same  degree  as  a  “strike-through”  of 
a  thicker  film  of  ink  on  a  more 
opaque  sheet.  However,  these  effects 
are  raphasized  by  the  same  medium 
that  induces  most  offset  effects ;  namely, 
the  second  impression.  Aside  from  the 
materials  used,  the  method  of  placing 
the  ink  on  the  paper  is,  after  all,  the 
simple  reason  for  the  good  and  bad 
physical  effects  in  printing. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  bad  effects  of  first  impressions 
that  is  caused  by  the  reprinting  of  the 
»et  ink  on  the  first  impression  by  the 
*cond.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
factor,  because  if  offset  is  eliminated 
It  will  depend  on  how  this  is  done  as  to 
"nether  this  trouble  will  then  become 
pronounced. 

.We  ^ow  that  the  ink  hasn’t  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  set  in  the  fraction  of  time 
t-apang  between  the  printing  of  the 
^0  impressions  and  that  it  sets  un- 
l^enly  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
|||j^acters,  etc.  With  this  condition  in 
1,  ;nd  and  the  fact  that  sufficient  force 
jfy^ression  is  used  to  print  the  sec- 
unpression,  we  are  safe  In  assuming 
at  this  same  force  is  sufficient  to 
pint  wet  ink,  regardless  of  the  side  ot 
'*  web  it  may  be  on,  even  though  it 
ay  have  partly  penetrated  the  sheet 
■^e  being  impressed, 
in  ff*  t^ondition,  like  most  of  the  other 
•  ijffects,  shows  up  worse  in  first  im- 
I-^sion  screens,  especially  where  the 
are  inking  the  sides  of  the  dots 
J  tfie  top  of  them,  leaving  little 
’IS  around  the  crater-shaped  • — 


Radio  station  of  Nordisk  Tidende, 


Daily  over  its  own  short  wave 
radio  station  the  Nordisk  Tidende, 
Norwegian-language  weekly  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  receives  world  news. 

Recently  operation  of  this  station,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hans  Olav,  editor,  resulted 
in  a  world-wide  beat  on  an  important 
news  event. 


On  Jan.  16  the  paper  carried  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  plans  for  a  new  steel 
center  in  Norway,  with  .American,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norwegian  capital  participat¬ 
ing.  On  that  date  the  paper  also  car¬ 
ried  pictures  of  the  American  promo¬ 
ters  interested  in  the  plan.  Previously 
the  paper  had  carried  two  flashes  on 
the  venture. 

Ralph  W.  Barnes,  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
corroborated  the  Norwegian  weekly’s 


Norwegian  weekly  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

story  in  a  dispatch  from  Berlin  Jan.  24, 
which  said  earlier  reports  of  the  plan 
had  been  confirmed.  The  Norwegian 
plant  at  Larvik  will  manufacture  stain¬ 
less  steel,  a  valuable  munitions  material, 
it  was  stated.  It  is  expected  the  plant 
will  eventually  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

The  radio  station  is  located  within  a 
few  blocks  of  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
office  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section  of 
Brooklyn.  According  to  Mr.  Olav,  the 
paper  has  “hundreds  of  beats”  every 
year. 

The  station  regularly  receives  and 
syndicates  through  the  paper  itself  wire¬ 
less  news  dispatches  from  London,  Ber¬ 
lin.  Paris,  Rome,  Moscow,  Stockholm 
and  Oslo,  beside  numerous  private  radio 
bulletins  from  its  correspondents  and 
from  ships  at  sea. 


of  the  dot,  which  is  ready  to 
^  M.  offset  and  reprint  as  the  case  may 


Hard  paper  requires  hard  impression 


to  make  the  ink  adhere.  If  this  is 
necessary  then  hard  packing  must  also 
be  used  to  avoid  embossing  the  sheet, 
etc.  This  point  is  made  to  disclose  the 
necessity  for  consistency  in  the  printing 
formula,  if  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained — a  situation  that  calls  for  local 
determination,  as  it  involves  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  available. 

While  impression  determines  where 
and  in  what  amounts  news  ink  shall  be 
applied,  it  still  sets  by  absorption.  Any 
attempts  designed  to  lessen  offset  by 
faster  drying  should  be  taken  along  very 
slowly,  as  the  ink  makers  have  done  a 
very  good  job  to  date  and  given  us  a 
far  more  reliable  factor  than  we  have 
in  most  of  the  other  materials  that  we 
use.  The  wide  variances  in  some  of 
our  best  newsprint  might  strike  an  ex¬ 
treme  when  an  ink  alteration  was  made 
and  very  serious  trouble  developed. 

Further,  while  improvement  in  news 
inks  is  always  desirable,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  wholesale  alterations  in  them 
would  inevitably  result  in  an  increased 
cost  necessary  to  maintain  a  greater 
variety  of  news  inks  that  were  devel¬ 
oped  for  individual  plants. 

Controlled  temperatures  are  a  basic 
necessity  in  fixing  the  most  desirable 
relationships  between  paper  and  ink.  In 
fact,  the  modern  plant,  equipped  with 
ink  pumps  and  rubber  rollers,  might 
make  a  greater  use  of  the  heat  element 
applied  to  all  inking  devices  and  exactly 
controlled,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
supplying  a  thinner  and  faster  setting 
ink  film  to  the  paper  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  some  of  the  variations  of 
news  stocks.  This  practice  might  re¬ 
quire  a  better,  or  more  viscous,  ink  but 
should  offset  this  cost  in  greater  cover¬ 
age. 

Rubber  form  rollers  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  single  aids  in  reducing 
offset  through  their  ability  to  “print” 
an  ink  film  on  the  face  of  the  plate, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  ink  used 
and  welding  the  carbon  particles  into  a 


denser  tone.  However,  when  improper¬ 
ly  set,  or  adapted,  they  can  cause  just 
about  as  much  poor  printing  as  any 
other  roller. 

Press  mechanical  influences  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  impression  prob¬ 
lem  begin  with  the  press  design,  which 
in  turn  determines  the  most  desirable 
press  speed  in  accordance  with  plant 
requirements.  This  in  turn  demands 
certain  pitchlines  be  established  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Pitchlines,  as  known  to  the  machin¬ 
ist,  are  positive  mechanical  measure¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  pressman  this  is  only 
theory.  The  actual  practice  under  a 
given  condition  will  alter  these  lines 
both  under  or  over  the  actual  mechani¬ 
cal  pitchline  of  the  cylinder  gears.  So 
again  we  find  a  complication  which 
localizes  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
at  hand. 

Increased  press  speeds  usually  result 
in  a  less  efficient  inking  and  impression 
action,  which  in  turn  increase  offset  and 
slurring  tendencies.  These  actions  are 
less  pronounced  on  unit-in-line  presses, 
because  of  a  similarity  of  gravity  in- 
fluraces  over  web  travel  in  the  several 
units,  even  where  fractional-sized  roll 
widths  are  used.  Some  types  of  presses 
provide  web  lead-ins,  or  web-hug,  to 
one  deck,  or  cylinder,  that  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  another  web  on 
the  same  machine  which  can  generate 
slurring  troubles  to  confound  the  off¬ 
set  problem. 

Past  experience  with  tension  slurs 
has  led  the  writer  to  believe  that  when 
the  slur  precedes  the  print  in  direction 
of  travel,  the  web  is  too  tight  between 
the  cylinders.  If  the  slur  is  after  the 
printing,  then  there  is  too  much  paper 
between  them. 

This  effect  also  involves  offset,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  pile  ink  on  character 
edges  which  is  unprinted  and  increases 
the  amount  of  offset  the  same  as  poorly 
set  form  rollers  would  do.  Most  press¬ 
men  have  the  answers  to  tension  slurs, 
except  those  where  these  slurs  are  due 
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to  an  uneven  sheet  of  newsprint  that 
runs  tight  on  one  edge  and  floats  through 
the  press  on  the  other.  This  last  is  the 
most  flagrant  and  common  type  of  first 
impression  slurs. 

Correction  of  this  condition  is,  of 
course,  the  papermakers’  responsibility, 
as  is  also  the  task  of  making  boA 
sides  of  the  web  more  alike  in  surface 
and  finish.  Improvements  in  these 
items  would  materially  aid  in  bettering 
the  appearance  of  first  impressions. 
Most  any  well-operated  newspaper  press 
could  1  elinquish  tensil  strength  in 
newsprint  for  a  comparable  improve¬ 
ment  in  an  even  sheet. 

Some  presses  doing  fine  work  have 
taken  care  of  the  offset  problem  through 
the  use  of  an  offset  roll  of  paper  stock 
that  acts  as  a  blotter,  while  others  have 
used  the  oil-fountain  in  conjunction  with 
the  second  impression  cylinders.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been 
found  to  the  writer’s  knowledge  that 
would  work  out  in  practical  measures 
with  high  speed  newspaper  production. 

T^e  problem  of  improving  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  first  impressions  is  general 
and  affects  everyone  interested  in  the 
progress,  or  usefulness  of  the  industry. 
However,  it  evolves  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  executives  to  take  the 
lead  in  solving  it.  They  are  obliged  to 
attempt  this  accomplishment  without 
materially  increasing  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  would  inevitably  be 
passed  on  as  an  increased  burden  to  the 
revenue  producing  agencies  of  the 
newspaper. 

These  men  would  certainly  welcome 
any  method  that  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  printing  first  impressions, 
if  it  were  practical  and  economical  to 
do  so.  ... 

As  no  such  easy  way  is  available  at 
present,  it  appears  that  we  will  have  to 
follow  the  old  trial  and  error  process 
in  connection  with  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  problem.  If  this  article  has 
given  rise  to  any  new  ideas  on  the 
subject,  or  enlarged  the  reader’s  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  time  spent  in  its  com¬ 
position  will  have  been  worth  while. 
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They  bring  out  details  exactly;  and 
{iroduce  stereos  that  please  press¬ 
men;  editors;  publishers;  readers  1 

Mill-conditioned  to  give  just  the 
required  shrink;  deep,  sharp  mould 
with  minimum  pressure;  quick 
scorching;  easy  release  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 

Get  acquainted  with  Morley  Mats 
...  a  word  from  you  will  bring 
samples. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office,  46  Blast  11th  Street 


